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PREFACE 



Mr reason for the publication of the following nar- 
rative may be briefly stated. The Expedition which 
I commanded was of a public character, and it was 
imperative that some account of its doings should be 
produced* That being the case, I resolved to clothe 
the dry bones of a mere report in the flesh and blood 
of a narrative. I can honestly say that the prospect of 
writing it was one which had very little attractiveness 
for me, and that, if I am delighted to hand it over to 
the reader, it is more because my task is finished than 
from any expectations of a favourable reception. 

I suppose I need hardly attempt to deprecate 
criticism. Still I may be allowed to remind the reader 
and reviewer that one who at the age of twenty- six has 
undertaken three separate expeditions to the interior 
of Africa cannot be expected to have had much oppor- 
tunity to acquire the graces of literature, or an elegant 
style. I have poured this narrative forth red-hot, 
without any delicate weighing of words, or conning 
over of sentences, content that my meaning be ex- 
pressed, whatever might be its guise. 

I should have liked to be able to say that " Through 
Masai Land " has been written under palm-trees, or 
amid other romantic surroundings. A regard for truth, 
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however, compels me to make the confession that it 
has been entirely composed under the customary 
prosaic surroundings of the " easy-chair geographer." 

As in the case of my former book, ** To the Central 
African Lakes and Back," I have to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to my brother, the Rev. J. B. Thomson, 
of Greenock, who has relieved me of the irksome work 
of literary revision, seen the book through the press, 
and otherwise saved me a world of trouble. 

I need but add that with one or two exceptions the 
illustrations are from photographs taken by myself in 
the course of the Expedition. For several of the Wa- 
nyika and Wa-teita illustrations I have to thank th^ 
friend the Rev. A. D. Shaw, of Rabai, Mombasa, who 
kindly placed his collection of photographs at my 
command, and thus added another to the numerous 
obligations under which he has placed me. 

I had intended to write Appendices on the ** Com- 
mercial Aspects of the Expedition," ** The Game of the 
Country," and " The Geology of Masai Land." Owing 
to various causes these have had to be postponed, but 
will, I hope, be forthcoming in some future edition, if 
such should be called for. 

Meanwhile I append a rough map which will convey 
some idea of the geology of the region. I have not 
thought it necessary to introduce any notice of my 
botanical collection, which has been described by Sir 
Joseph Hooker in a paper read before the Linnaaan 
Society. 
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THEOUGH MASAI LAND. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

The tract of country the exploration of which 
will form the subject-matter of this book, may- 
be described as occupying a diagonal stripe in the 
area enclosed between 5^ S. Lat. and 1° N. Lat. 
and the meridian of 33° and 39° E. Longitude. 

The commencement of the exploration of this 
region, forms the first chapter in the history of 
East Central African discovery. It was at Melind^ 
that Vasco di Gama first landed after rounding the 
Cape, and on the reefs of Mombasa at a later date, 
the treachery of his pilot brought him to the verge 
of shipwreck. 

For several centuries, however, nothing was 
^ done to lift the veil of the unknown by exploration, 
o though of course some vague ideas of the geo- 
graphy of the interior were formed from the 
crude native accounts which, reached the coast. 
Thus, for instance, in a Portuguese work of 1630, 
we find it stated that *' West of this port (Mom- 
basa) stands the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia, 
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2 Through Masai Land. 

which is exceeding high, and beyond it are the 
Mountains of the Moon, in which are the sources of 
the Nile.*' The Mount Olympus here mentioned 
we may suppose to mean Kilimanjaro, though it 
would be diflBcult to say what are the mountains 
described as those " of the Moon ;" for, like the 
sources of the Nile, they have been somewhat 
•* coy '* and hard to find. 

From the visit of Vasco di Gama till 1842, it 
may safely be said that little of any interest was 
added to our knowledge of this part of the 
interior. On that date, however, a new era of 
discovery commenced. The Rev. Dr. Krapf, 
driven from his Mission to the Gallas of Abyssinia, 
was commissioned to visit East Africa, and ascer- 
tain if there was a " door " open for the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. He found, as he imagined, 
such a place at Mombasa. There accordingly he 
established himself, the apostle of Christianity 
in East Africa, and the pioneer of geographical 
exploration. 

It was not, however, till 1847, that there was 
any serious attempt to pass the thresholds In 
that year Krapf s coUeaguQ, Rebmann, made the 
first of a series of remarkable trips into the 
region to the west of Mombasa. With eight men 
he penetrated the cultivated coast region, crossed 
a strip of desert, and revealed to geography the 
interesting isolated mountains and picturesque 
ranges of Teita. 
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In the following year, " weaponed only with an 
umbrella," and accompanied by no more than 
nine men, Rebmann started on a more extended 
journey, which, was destined to arouse the geo- 
graphers of Europe from their indifference and 
to supply them with a bone of keen contention. 
Pushing through Teita, he traversed the desert 
beyond, and reached Chaga — the cultivated 
country round the lower slopes of Kilimanjaro. 
For the first time the eternal snows of the 
mountains of East Africa were seen, though for 
years few believed in their existence. The 
remarkable nature of this journey will be under- 
stood when it is mentioned that in a recent 
natural history expedition to the same place it 
has been thought necessary to take about 140 
men. 

In the latter part of the same year we find 
Rebmann once more on the road to Chaga, 
apparently now thoroughly smitten with the 
fever of African travel. This time his cara- 
van is composed of fifteen porters. It would 
seem, moreover, that he has now lost faith in 
the all-sufficiency of his umbrella, and has con- 
cluded that a measure of prudence is not incon- 
sistent with an implicit trust in Providence, for 
we read that his men were armed with guns 
and bows and arrows. On this occasion he 
crossed the greater part of the southern aspect of 
Kilimanjaro, and reached Macham^, then the 
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largest and most important of the small Chaga 
Btates. 

Grown ambitions by the success of these 
uniqne and remarkable journeys, Rebmann deter- 
mined on an expedition of greater magnitude. 
Having heard of a country called U-nyamwesi, and 
of some enormous lake in the same region, he 
selected it as a new field of exploration. For this 
purpose he formed a caravan of thirty men, and 
started on the 6th of April, 1849. His pro- 
jected route was vid Kilimanjaro ; U-nyamwesi 
being thought to lie about west from that 
mountain. 

As a delicious contrast to the modes of 
travelling thought necessary in these degenerate 
days of ours, we may quote one more significant 
reference to the historical parachute, which evi- 
dently still occupied a very important place in his 
slender equipment. "It often," writes the 
reverend gentleman, " rained the livelong night, 
with myself and people lying in the open air 
without any other shelter than my solitary 
umbrella." 

This expedition, however, was not destined to 
succeed. The fate which has frequently befallen 
the African traveller brought Rebmann' s enter- 
prise to an untimely end, just as he had reached the 
threshold of the new country. Getting into the 
hands of the unscrupulous chief of Machamfe, he 
was plundered of everything. His hopes were 
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ruined, and retreat became inevitable. We need 
not wonder that in his sore disappointment he 
was reduced to tears, while health and spirits 
gave way. He returned to Mombasa suffering 
great hardships on the way, and we hear of him 
no more in the work of exploration. 

The ** Mombasa Mission," however, did not 
remain idle in the opening up of new fields of 
missionary enterprise. The mantle of Rebmann 
fell on Krapf, who, doubtless fired by his 
colleague's interesting discoveries, determined to 
enter the lists. In 1849 Krapf started for 
U-kambani. His object was to open up a new 
country to the influence of Christianity, to 
ascertain if a route existed to U-nyamwesi, to 
discover the sources of the Nile, and, as he puts 
it, to reach "those still surviving Christian 
remnants at the Equator of whom I had heard in 
Shoa.'' 

Taking a somewhat more northerly route than 
that of Rebmann, Krapf traversed Teita, touching 
at the mountains Maiingu, and Ndara, also the 
northern end of the Bura Range. Then, turning 
more -to the north, he crossed the Tzavo River, 
which flows to the Sabaki, traversed Kikum- 
buliu, the southern district of U-kambani, and 
reached Kitui, then reigned over by a chief 
named Kivoi. 

This remarkable and daring journey was under- 
taken with only eleven men ; and as the result of 
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it, Krapf was able ftilly to confirm Rebmann's 
description of the snow-clad summit of Kilimanjaro, 
though with Mr. Cooley it remained only "a 
most delightful mental recognition, not supported 
by the evidence of the senses." 

Krapf, however, made another discovery of no 
less interest. On leaving Kivoi's village on his 
return journey, he descried the summit of a second 
snow-clad mountain named by the Wa-kamba 
Kenia. He describes it as six days' journey from 
Kivoi's, situated north-west of Kilimanjaro, and 
appearing as "two large horns or pillars." I 
might here be tempted by Mr. Cooley's example 
to hint at only a " mental recognition," as the 
real position of Kenia is not N.W. but N. from 
Kilimanjaro, and the mountain does not consist 
of a double horn, but springs up at the top into 
a single sugar-loaf peak. To do Krapf no in- 
justice, let us admit that the error of position 
might very naturally be made. The curious mis- 
take, however, of the double peak is not so easily 
explained. 

Two years later, in 1851, we find Krapf once 
more on the way to U-kambani, this time with the 
express purpose of founding a mission-station in 
the district of Yata. He failed in this, and 
returned to the coast after a series of extra- 
ordinary hardships and adventures, in which, 
curiously enough, we find the umbrella figuring 
prominently as a means of defence. He was 
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attacked by some robbers. Gun-shots failed to 
stop their advance, when " the Gamp '' was 
suddenly opened upon them with the desired 
effect. On this journey Krapf penetrated as far 
as the Dana River. 

With the disastrous collapse of this attempt to 
form a station in the interior, ended all further 
effort of the Mombasa Mission in this direction. 
It was concluded that the time had not yet 
arrived for the " harvest of souls " in the interior, 
and so they settled themselves down to the 
ordinary plodding work of mission life among the 
Wa-nyika. All honour to these two simple, 
brave men, who by their wonderful journeys gave 
an impulse to discovery that has not been 
properly recognized, enduring hardships and 
facing dangers before which those of explorers 
much more highly belauded fade into insigni- 
ficance. A period of ten years elapsed before the 
work of exploration was resumed in those 
equatorial regions. 

In 1862 Baron von der Decken, accompanied 
by the young geologist, Thornton, visited Lake 
Jip6 and Kilimanjaro, and for the first time a map 
of the region with some approach to scientific 
accuracy appeared. In a second expedition, with 
the assistance of Dr. Kersten, some new ground 
was broken to the south, and the country still 
more accurately defined. Kilimanjaro was 
ascended to nearly 14,000 feet, and Mount Meru 
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triangulated. The travellers, however, failed in 
the great object of their expedition, viz. to enter 
the Masai country. At the very threshold they 
were met by several thousands of the dreaded 
warriors, and compelled to return to the coast. 
Their caravan leader was one Sadi-bin-Ahedi, 
who for the first, but not the last, time appears 
before the geographical public. I have every 
reason to believe that Von der Decken's failure 
was mainly due to the machinations of Sadi, 
whose little ways in that direction I have much 
reason to know, as will be seen in the sequel 
of this narrative. 

The next who penetrated into the interior was 
the missionary New, who also journeyed to Kili- 
manjaro, and for the first time in history reached 
the snow-line. On his return he discovered the 
wonderful little crater lake of Chala at the base of 
the mountain. On this expedition he also was 
accompanied by Sadi. 

A few years later with the same guide and 
interpreter Mr. New returned to Chaga, and, 
having failed to satisfy the expectations of the 
dreaded wan'ior chief Mandara of Moschi, he was 
plundered of everything, mainly through the 
instigations of Sadi. Like Rebmann on his last 
journey to Machame, he left Chaga broken down 
in health and spirits, to die on the road. 
According to Mandara, he was poisoned by Sadi, 
but that part of the story I can hardly believe ; 
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Sadi could have no motive to do anything of the 
Bort. I can more easily believe that Mandara 
himself had an intention to kill New — as, indeed, 
he informed me in one of his extremely confidential 
moments, — but was prevented by his mother from 
carrying out his purpose. 

With Hildebrandt, the naturalist, closes the 
history of travel in this region. Following 
simply in the footsteps of Krapf, he failed to 
get* beyond Kitui in U-kambani, and returned 
without enriching geography with any new 
facts beyond a valuable series of observations for 
altitude. 

Of the regions beyond Kilimanjaro and U-kam- 
bani nothing was learned by direct observation. 
Geographers had to* be content with the itineraries 
of native traders, notably those of Sadi as taken 
down by Wakefield, whose labours occupy by no 
means an unimportant part in the history of East 
African exploration. 

These accounts, however, promised a rich 
reward of interesting discovery to the man who 
might dare to face the terrible Masai, and succeed 
in entering their country. This seemed for 
years to be too hard a nut to crack. The enter- 
prise savoured too much of danger. Either the 
risks were considered too great, or the scheme too 
costly. Consequently, in spite of the curiosity of 
the geographer, no attempt was for years made to 
organize an expedition. 
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In 1877 such a project was mooted, and 
considered among others by the African Com- 
mittee of the Eoyal Geographical Society. It 
found an enthusiastic advoca^ in Keith Johnston, 
who longed to have an opportunity of entering 
the Masai country ; but the committee determined 
adversely, and sent him on the expedition to 
Nyassa, at the very commencement of which he 
succumbed to dysentery, leaving me to carry out 
the work. My inquiries at that time led me to 
wish ardently for the opportunity of making an 
attempt to reach Victoria Nyanza through the 
Masai country. There seemed, however, no im- 
mediate prospect of anything being done in that 
direction. 

The year following my return home from the 
Nyassa expedition I went out to East Africa to 
examine the so-called coal region of the Rovuma 
basin for the Sultan of Zanzibar. As I failed 
either to find or make that valuable mineral, my 
distinguished employer and I parted with mutual 
satisfaction, the Sultan believing that I 'kad found 
coal but for reasons of my own kept back my 
knowledge ; while I was indignant at the way in 
which my report was received. 

On my arrival from Zanzibar, in January 
1882, after my failure to realize the Sultan's hopes 
regarding rich coal-fields, I was, to my delight, 
requested by the Royal Geographical Society to 
report upon the practicability of sending a caravan 
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through the Masai country, the route and the 
probable expense. This I had the honour of 
laying before the Council. I reported favourably 
and proposed a plan of exploration, estimating the 
cost at about 4000Z. This estimate was given 
under the impression that a naturalist was to 
accompany the expedition, a scheme to that effect 
having been mooted at the British Association 
meeting of the previous year, and several hundred 
pounds voted for the purpose. There seemed, 
however, so many diflBculties in the way of this 
scheme being carried out harmoniously that it was 
dropped, and the Council resolved to organize a 
purely geographical expedition. With deep satis- 
faction I found that I was selected as leader of 
the new enterprise. A sum of 2000Z. was voted 
for the purpose, to which an addition of 600Z. was 
afterwards made, and then 400Z. more, on my 
representations from East Africa before starting. 
I should have liked to have had 4000Z., but had to 
be content with the smaller sum. 

In my instructions the object of the expedition 
was defined to be — " The ascertaining if a prac- 
ticable direct route for European travellers exists 
through the Masai country from any one of the 
East African ports to Victoria Nyanza, and to 
examine Mount Kenia ; to gather data for con- 
structing as complete a map as possible in a 
preliminary survey ; and to make all practicable 
observations regarding the meteorology, geology, 
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natural history, and ethnology of the regions 
traversed." 

In the following pages it will be my duty, in the 
rough fashion of one who has been more accus- 
tomed to carrying a gun than wielding a pen, to 
tell how this work has been performed ; to describe 
where, how, and to what purpose we journeyed ; in 
other words, to give an account of my steward- 
ship. 
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CHAPTER I. 



EECONNAISSANCE. 



On tbe 13tli of December, 1882, having com- 
pleted all necessary preliminary arrangements, 
I embarked on the B.l.S.N. Company's steamer 
Navarino bound for the East, in which, by the 
generosity of that enterprising company, I re- 
ceived a free passage. Leaving the steamer at 
Suez, I enjoyed a run to Cairo, where I had the 
pleasure of associating with the members of the 
Geographical Society on the occasion of a farewell 
dinner to General Stone, who at that time was 
returning to his native country. Lieut. Weissman, 
on his way home after his brilliant march across 
the continent from west to east, was also at Cairo, 
recruiting his health in the balmy climate of Egypt, 
before facing the more trying rigours of a German 
winter. I had the further satisfaction of meeting 
with his celebrated countryman, Schweinfurth, 
from whom I received much kindly attention. 

Continuing my way after a most agreeable trip, 
we touched as usual at that most impressive and 
picturesque of eastern ports, Aden, and then, 
after one of the quickest and most enjoyable 
passages on record, we neared, on the 26th of 
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January, J.883, the now familiar island of Zan- 
zibar. 

It was with very different feelings that I now 
strained my eyes to catch the first glimpse of 
land through the haze, from those I expe- 
rienced five years previously when, almost a boy, 
I wistfully watched for the appearance of the 
green isle with its long-dreamed-of tropical vege- 
tation and myriad wonders, over which the 
imagination peculiar to the " untravelled traveller" 
threw a glamour and fascination, that is, alas ! only 
too often dispelled by the rude facts of experience. 
Though the waving palm-trees with their rich 
burden, the* clove plantations with their spicy 
odours, and the grand masses of the mango with 
their luscious fruit and grateful shade had now 
been long familiar to me, yet Zanzibar and the 
mainland were still pleasantly tinted by the 
glowing hues of fantasy — for, to me, here was still 
a promised land, in which were many desirable 
nooks for the traveller who would venture in and 
win — possibility of failure not being allowed to 
tone down my sanguine hopes. 

On the morning of th6 date just mentioned 
the s.s. Oriental^ commanded by Captain 
Lewnes, cast anchor in the harbour. Immediately 
after, a familiar Zanzibar figure — Pira, the ac- 
tive jack-of-all-trades to the Sultan Sayyid Bar- 
gash — appeared on deck in the capacity of His 
llighness's gossip and harbour- master. There- 
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after I proceeded on shore, as in duty bound, .to 
call upon Colonel S. B. Miles, a name not unknown 
to geographers as a traveller in the Somali coun- 
try, who at this time was acting as consul-general 
and political-agent for Sir John Kirk, then absent 
on a well-deserved holiday. I was received at 
once as an expected and welcome guest by Mrs. 
Miles, and installed in my old quarters, which I 
had now occupied so often that they had acquired 
a distinctly home-like aspect. 

I was soon put in possession of all the news 
which form the main staple of conversation in a 
place far removed from the exciting arena of 
European politics. It was with much regret that 
I learned that Bishop Steere had gone over to the 
majority, A gentleman of rare talent and tact, 
he curiously combined High Church proclivities 
with the characteristics of a man of the world. 
As head of the Universities' Mission to East 
Africa, he performed herculean labours of a 
singularly varied character, which will ever form 
the most appropriate memorial of him as a great 
and good man. Since his death the younger and 
more ardent lights of the Mission have broken 
loose and developed in their most extreme form 
those singular, though harmless, eccentricities con- 
nected with the ritualistic revival of these days. 
The conscience-stricken may find relief in the 
confessional, and a judicious course of fasting at 
the proper seasons may serve to keep original sin 
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wiihin due bounds, in those who require the mor- 
tifying of the flesh. These little ways prove a 
perfect god-send to the European colony, who, 
enjoying the good things of this world as far as 
they can get them, and sometimes sadly borne down 
with ennuiy find much to relieve the monotony of 
their existence by comments on the ludicrous side 
of the ritualistic performances. On the other 
hand, it raises one's pity to think that so 
many well-educated gentlemen, true and genuine 
souls burning with zeal for a great work, 
should thus unnecessarily assist a deadly climate 
in producing premature disease, and afford mirth 
to the thoughtless, who, seeing but the surface, 
forget what a strong current of true feeling 
permeates beneath. 

A loss, however, which I felt more immediately 
than that of Dr. Steere, was that of the well- 
known Chumah whom I had hoped to have 
again with me as head-man. He also had died 
after a short but stirring life, having, in his own 
special way, done much indirectly to open up 
Africa to science and commerce. 

Besides the death of these two notable men I 
found little else altered worth noting. Captain 
Luxmore, C.B., had succeeded Captain Brownrigg 
in command of the London^ after the latter's 
foul murder by slavers off Pemba. A new Com- 
mission had also succeeded my friends of former 
times. Among the merchants I still found many 
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pleasant acquaintances, and was received with their 
characteristic hospitality. 

It was with considerable relief that I heard from 
Colonel Miles that our Government had addressed 
the Sultan and recommended me to his good 
offices. I had been afraid that as I failed to find 
a coaUmine for him on the Rovuma, and parted 
from His Highness on somewhat bad terms, he 
would do all in his power — and he could have 
done not a little — to spoil my travelling. Now, 
however, I felt pleased to know that if he did 
not help me, he was at least not likely to make 
obstacles. 

In the evening a walk to the tennis and polo 
grounds of the Zanzibar Gymkhana club revived 
old memories of being liquefied by a game which, 
however healthy, might be very fitly relegated to 
more temperate climates. A lounge in front of 
the " palace," listening to the very brassy ban^ of 
His Highness, completed the routine of my first 
day in Zanzibar, putting me in the position of 
once more feeling myself " about town " in the 
Bast African capital. Little had been changed in 
the general aspect of the place. A few more 
habitations had fallen into ruins. There was the 
usual complement of houses half built and then 
left. Finally, there had been a few improvements 
inaugurated about the harbour, the custom-house, 
and the palace. The Sultan's great tower had 
not fallen, and on its top the electric light 
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still appeared, though burning with delightful 
uncertainty. 

The church of the Universities' Mission had not 
yet collapsed, though clearly not destined to along 
existence. One of the most interesting landmarks 
of the town — the *' Fort " — which is generally 
believed to have been built by the Portuguese when 
they first captured Zanzibar in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, was in process of partial 
demolition, to make way for some improvements ; 
and, perhaps, except from the antiquarian point 
of vieWj it is as well that it should disappear. 
Recently by accident it was discovered that its 
dark dungeons were the scenes of horrors and 
injustice almost unparalleled even in the history 
of Oriental indifference and mismanagement. We 
have reason to rejoice that by the prompt action 
of Sir John Kirk this atrocity has been radically 
cured, and that men are no more likely to be 
doomed to die there a death unspeakable. The 
scene on the first discovery of this den a year ago 
is too shocking for description — Sir John and the 
Doctor, when the door was opened, being positively 
driven back from it by the fearful atmosphere. 

The news about the interior were of no special 
interest. The missionaries were still as active as 
ever, and were at least keeping the country open, if 
not making many converts. The Belgian branch 
of the International African Association had now 
ceased making further attempts to pass beyond 
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Tanganyika, and were content to hold on to 
Karema, which had more than realized all my 
worst prognostications. Several men had died, 
and up to that time the grand hopes of the 
Association were witho ut fulfilment. XJnyanyembS 
had also been given up, though in the most suitable 
position either for assisting the advancement of 
civilization and Christianity or as a centre for the 
scientific traveller. The Germans, more active and 
more scientific, had not been quite so idle. Much 
useful work had been done, though nothing 
specially noteworthy. A few days after my arrival, 
the news arrived from the interior that the astro- 
nomer of the German party had reached Lake 
Leopold, but had died there. 

I was, however, more especially interested in 
hearing about the movements of a German 
naturalist named Dr. Fischer. This gentleman 
had spent many years on the coast, and had been 
commissioned by the Hamburg Geographical 
Society to penetrate into the very regions for 
which I myself was bound. It was thought 
necessary to throw a considerable amount of 
mystery about his movements — where he was 
going and what route he would adopt. I 
gathered, however, that he proposed visiting Mount 
Kenia and Lake Baringo, penetrating, if possible, 
beyond to what was then supposed to be the Galla 
country. Although he had spent several months in 
preparation, no one knew anything definite about 
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the proposed expedition till he was ready to start. 
The first news, therefore, of the fact took me not a 
little aback as I thought of the ground being cut 
away from my feet in this unexpected manner. 
I had to console myself with the reflection that 
the field was large, and that some pickings might 
after all fall to my share. 

Having thus renewed my acquaintance with my 
friends, and with the familiar places of other days, 
gathered together the news of the interior, and 
learnt how far light had lately been shed in 
dark places, I made a commencement in final 
preparations. My first business was to secure my 
head-men, on whom so much depends for the 
success of an African expedition. In this I 
was fortunate. There was Makatubu, my able 
second head-man in my two previous trips. 
For powers of work, great energy, and general 
intelligence he stands inferior to none of all the 
Wa-swahili I have yet come in contact with. His 
one great defect is an utter absence of tact in 
dealing with the men under him. He never can 
acquire the necessary influence to lead men. But 
for this I should not have hesitated to place him 
at the head of my caravan. As it was, I had to 
relegate him to his old position of second, and 
place the goods under his special charge. 

Casting about for a leader, I was delighted at 
finding Muinyi Sera, or Manwa Sera, the head-man 
of Stanley in his journey across the continent. I 
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thought 1 had secured a prize in this man, who 
would, I imagined, be likely to have some of the 
" go " of his distinguished master. I could not 
have made a greater mistake. He turned out as 
lazy and unprofitable a personage^ as could be 
well conceived, though, to give him his due, he was 
honest and intelligent, and never attempted to 
thwart me in any way whatever. He was 
however, content— probably through age — to be 
looked upon as purely ornamental, and was treated 
accordingly. 

I was also somewhat disappointed with 
Kachechfe — Stanley's much-praised detective, who 
proved, however, to be not unusefiil. For instance, 
he was an admirable buyer of food, and as good at 
distributing it to the men. He had as many 
strange ways as any heathen Chinee, but for general 
odd jobs was as good as could be got. Kachechfe, 
therefore, was put at the head of the commissariat 
and intelligence department. 

Next to Kachech^ came Brahim, or Ali Ngombfe 
(Ali the bullock). It was a somewhat risky step 
on my part to put this man in the position of a 
head-man. In my first expedition he was a porter, 
who, while he was without exception one of the 
best men in my caravan as a worker, was yet the 
ringleader in all the troubles with the men. He 
it was who led the mutiny in Uhehe when every 
man deserted, and at all times he was a thorn 
in the flesh. Powerfully built, with a ferocious 
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expression when angry, he was the very heau^ 
ideal of a savage. He was at once the bully of 
the caravan and the idol of the men. With such 
attributes, I concluded that if I could elevate him 
above the men and cut him off from them by a 
superior position, I might turn all his good and 
bad traits in my favour. It was a bold but also 
a lucky venture. In everything Brahim turned 
out as I expected. He had a remarkable influence 
over the men. They were afraid of him, and yet 
they loved him for his jolly, rollicking disposition. 
Where formerly he delighted to raise trouble and 
mutiny, he now became the terror of all cantan- 
kerous individuals. The sight of Brahim with a 
stick was quite sufl&cient to oil the wheels of 
caravan life into admirable working order. He 
occupied the position of my aide-de-camp, my 
personal road assistant, and hunting companion. 
A more generally useful man I have never had, 
and I would not have exchanged him for any ten 
men in my caravan. 

My list of head-men was completed by the 
addition of Mzee Uledi, an extremely useful man, 
deft in working with cloth, and expert with goods 
generally. He formed Makatubu's assistant in 
looking after the goods and stores. 

On the whole, my caravan leaders were as 
thoroughly good a set as I could have hit upon, 
and it gives me great pleasure to state how 
thoroughly they co-operated with me in every way. 
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striving with zeal, determination, and honesty to 
malce the expedition successful. 

It only remains that I should mention another 
valuable addition made to the caravan in the 
person of James Martin, a Maltese sailor. On 
leaving England I had determined on not taking 
any white man with me, but on my arrival at 
Zanzibar Martin presented himself with very 
good certificates of character. He had been over 
six years in the employment of the C.M.S. 
Mission at Mombasa, knew Ki-swahili well, and had 
been thoroughly accustomed to the natives. As 
he was then out of work, and ready to go for 
whatever I pleased to give him, I at once resolved 
to take him, and I am happy to say that I had 
never reason to regret my decision. Though 
unable to read or write, he was very intelligent 
and could talk about ten languages in sailor 
fashion. In every respect, manners, language, 
dressing, &c., he was far above the average 
sailor, and from the first I never scrupled to 
treat him more as a companion than a servant- 
Yet he never presumed upon this, but from first 
to last was most respectful, had no opinions of 
his own as to what should be done or not done, 
was ever prompt to carry out orders, and 
always anxious to do something. To show 
how well we got on, I might mention the 
possibly unprecedented fact in African travelling, 
that we actually never once had an unpleasantness 
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between us. I cannot speak too highly in 
Martin's praise, and if it were ever my lot to go 
back to Africa, I would seek for no better an 
assistant. 

Having completed these important and satis- 
factory arrangements, it became necessary for me 
to make a trip to Pangani and Mombasa, so as to 
acquire some information regarding the routes 
through the Masai country and the nature of the 
goods required by the tribes of that region, also to 
find out whether it would be advisable to take my 
porters from the coast-towns whence trading 
caravans depart, or from Zanzibar, the natives of 
which were quite unacquainted with the region to 
be traversed, and were looked upon by the people of 
the interior with great dishke. With these objects 
in view I started with Martin and my head-men on 
the fifth day after my arrival at Zanzibar. Setting 
sail on the evening of the 1st of February, we 
found ourselves next morning tacking about in our 
wretched dhow near the north end of the island, 
trying in vain to make headway. Towards noon 
a more favourable breeze sprang up, and, after the 
usual fit of sea-sickness in crossing the channel, we 
entered the Pangani river and cast anchor at the 
town at 3 p.m. On landing, we proceeded at 
once to the house used by the agents of the Uni- 
versities' Mission, who rest here on their way be- 
tween Zanzibar and their station of Magila, at the 
base of the U-sambara Mountains. I had been 
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provided with a letter to the Wali, or Governor, 
but found that he was out of town. 

I was fortunate enough, however, to meet 
Fischer's head-man, who proved to be communica- 
tive. He told me a sad tale of months of delay 
and of other annoyances sufficient to drive any 
one mad. Men had deserted wholesale, in spite 
of the most active assistance of the Wali, backed 
up with peremptory orders from the Sultan. At 
that moment there were actually fifty runaways 
captured and chained in the town. The greater 
part of a year had thus been consumed. These 
facts tallied very much with my own knowledge 
of coast ways, and I mentally concluded not to 
attempt to organize my caravan at Pangani. 

The evening was spent among the Indian 
merchants, who received me hospitably, and gave 
me most valuable information regarding the goods 
required up country. 

Next morning, as there was nothing to be 
gained by a prolonged delay, I set out to walk 
along the coast to Mombasa, as much to acquaint 
myself with the general appearance of the country, 
as in the hope of adding to my knowledge of the 
requirements of my expedition. Our route lay 
along the lower of the raised beaches which here 
skirt the coast. It is but poorly cultivated, and 
the greater part is occupied by bush, dwarf fan 
palms, and the dom or doum palm. A six hours' 
sharp march over this uninteresting country 
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brought us to the small village of Tangata. I 
was somewhat disappointed to find that Martin 
was by no means a good walker and had skinned 
his heels sadly. We stopped at Tangata for the 
night, and refreshed ourselves by a bath in the 
creek. 

Getting off the first thing in the morning, we 
crossed the creek in a canoe to a village on the 
opposite side, where I was much interested in 
the return of several porters from a Masai 
caravan. 

A few hours brought us to the important coast- 
town of Tanga, which is charmingly situated on 
the upper raised beach, among groves of cocoa- 
nuts, and with a pretty creek running into the 
land, which forms a capacious harbour. 

On my arrival here, I was compelled, in mercy 
to Martin, to give up my intention of proceeding 
further by land, and determined to take to that 
most atrocious of all transports — an East Afii'ican 
dhow. One was found to be " ready " to go at 
once, and I thereupon concluded a bargain. In 
the evening, having been apprised that when we 
were ready the dhow was, we marched down to 
the beach, to have the satisfaction of finding the 
dhow high and dry ; neither sailors, nor sails, 
nor oars. No explanation of this singular form 
of readiness being forthcoming, we had to 
swallow our choler after the customary storming, 
and retird till midnight, when the tide would 
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be in and float the dhow. On rousing up at 
that hour, we were informed that there would be 
no favourable wind till 3 a.m., and so turned in till 
that hour. Again we waked up with the intention 
of starting, whereupon it was coolly intimated to 
us that the dhow would not go at all. As this 
was clearly an attempt to extort more money, I 
resolved to show the owner that no true-bom 
Scotchman would stand that kind of thing, I 
therefore at once took possession of his person, 
and hauled him up before the Wah, who 
promptly put him in chains. The captain of the 
dhow then promised on his own responsibility 
to take me the following morning, though in 
reality he had no intention of doing any such 
thing, as we found out in due time. This tam- 
pering with my feelings did not by any means 
improve my temper, as may be well understood. 
In my irritation at the provoking delay, I was 
about to resume my tramp by land, when another 
Arab appeared, and informed me that for a 
certain sum he would take me at once, as his dhow 
was quite ready. After the lesson I had given 
the other man, I thought there must be some 
meaning in the word " ready " this time, and closed 
with the offer. Feeling sure that we were all 
right now, we once more made for the beach. 
To my profound disgust, I found that though the 
dhow was there and ready as far as sailors, sails, 
&c., were concerned, yet the entire cargo had to be 
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unshipped and ballast put in before it could leave 
the harbour. 

I was now desperate, and executed something 
like a war-dance, which frightened the Arab out 
of his wits. I would not be beat again! 
Taking possession of the vessel, I drew out my 
revolver ostentatiously, made the owner sit down, 
and warned the crew with fearfiil scow)s not to 
dare to leave the beach. I then set every man to 
work, turned out the cargo on the sands, and, 
reloaded with ballast. This occupied us till noon. 
* Then, however, it was found that the wind was 
blowing too hard from sea to allow of us going 
out. There was nothing for it, therefore, but to 
wait till night, keeping watch and ward over 
sailors, owner, and dhow. In spite of hunger and 
a broiling sun, we did this most effectually, and 
when 1 a.m. arrived, we found we were at last 
really ready, with everything in our favour. 
Putting the Arab on shore, we slipped our anchor 
and stood out to sea. 

I have now at one time or another had a con- 
siderable amount of experience in dhow-sailing ; 
but this trip, though by no means the longest, was 
by far the most awful in its varied combination 
of miseries. I am by no means fastidious ; I 
have not a very delicate sense of smell, and my 
African experiences have not made me over- 
squeamish ; but in this case I must confess neither 
my senses nor my feelings were proof against the 
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experiences of that dhow voyage. Imagine a 
curiously-shaped boat capable of carrying about 
thirty tons, partially decked aft, high in the stem 
and low in the bow, suggesting to the nervous 
mind a suicidal tendency in the shape of a de- 
termined purpose of diving beneath the first 
advancing wave. A single mast, fifteen to twenty 
feet high, supports an unwieldy lateen sail of 
dimensions enormous compared with the size of 
the craft, and held by rotten cocoa-nut fibre ropes 
which not unfrequently startle the crew and 
passengers — ^if they do no worse — by breaking and 
letting their whole burden crash down on deck. 
The water leaks in at innumerable points, con- 
tinually requiring several men to bale night and 
day. Then, from stern to stem, there rises a com- 
bination of abominable smells truly sickening. The 
rotting wood, with its coating of rancid cocoa-nut 
oil, the accumulated grease and filth of years, the 
bilge water, the contents of the cargo, and the 
effluvia from the perspiring skins of the crowded 
negroes — all contribute their quota to an effect 
which words cannot describe. It would be well 
if only the sense of smell was outraged ; but 
unfortunately that is but one item in the general 
effect. As one becomes acquainted with the 
dhow, and, in a spirit of resignation to the in- 
evitable, lies down to court oblivion in sleep, he 
is soon made aware of the existence of a certain 
very undesirable class of habitues^ generally found 
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wherever dirt and filth prevail. A miracle of 
imperturbabiUty indeed must that man be whom 
the pertinacious little creatures cannot keep lively. 
On this occasion they were especially vivacious, 
doubtless in their excitement at the discovery of 
a thin-skinned subject — a decided and pleasing 
variety from the leathery integument of the negro. 
Still another horror awaited me in the shape of 
rats. These, finding me " cabined, cribbed, 
confined," had me completely at their mercy, and 
certainly they made a very objectionable use of 
their opportunities. 

Such is a gUmpse of my first night' s experience 
on board the Tanga dhow. In the morning we 
found we had made very little headway, and were 
still close to the mouth of the creek, with the wind 
light. We had hoped to be able to keep inside the 
reefs, where the water w^s comparatively smooth, 
but it soon became apparent that, if we intended 
to get on, we must go outside. This we did, and 
not till then did I reach the depths of bodily 
wretchedness. The rolling sea produced an instant 
collapse in sickness, and exposed as I was in my 
helplessness to the pitiless blaze of the tropical sun, 
I soon felt more dead than alive. In the evening 
we were still off Pemba, I cursing my luck and 
regretting that I had ever left terra-jirma. At 
sunset matters became somewhat ominous. 
The wind rose with considerable violence, the 
darkness was intense, only broken now and then 
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by glaring flashes of lightning. Rain began 
to fall, and in the darkness and horrid pitching 
we shipped water till we threatened to swamp. 
The sails had to be reefed, and then \f6 had 
literally to trust all to Providence, for, having 
neither compass nor lights, we knew not how 
or wher^ we were going. We were, however, 
only too well aware thsbt we were in the immediate 
vicinity of most dangerous coral reefs, and more 
than once a panic got up as a distant roll of 
thunder was mistaken for the sea breaking on 
the coral rock. 

After a night of such profound anxiety it was 
with no slight pleasure that we hailed the. dawn. 
We found that we had got no further than Quasi, 
and that the wind, though somewhat lighter, 
was unfavourable. Not liking to give in, we 
tacked about all forenoon in a heavy sea, horribly 
sick.. 

In the afternoon the wind again blew hard, and 
the sea became more and more threatening. 
There was nothing for it but to put about and at 
all hazards run the reefs, if we did not want to be 
swamped. No opening was known to exist, but 
we resolved to make the attempt to cross some- 
where. Keeping' in close to the foaming surf, 
while running before the wind, we at last made 
out a very slight, though irregular, gap in the line 
of breakers. Martin, who had been at the helm all 
the previous night, now resumed his post with 
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set teeth. As we neared the line of white foam, 
at each succeeding wave every man held his 
breath and stood as if transfixed, staring upon the 
thundering waters. At last we were borne head- 
long in among the reefs. There were a few wild 
plunges, a fearful roaring, a jar and quiver which 
communicated an electric shock to every &ne. We 
had actually grazed the rock ! and we drew a long 
breath of relief as we found ourselves safe inside. 
Martin declared to me that during six years, in 
which he had monthly traversed that sea, he had 
never once been so manifestly on the brink of 
disaster. It was in every respect a hair-breadth 
escape. 

What was now to be done ? was the new problem. 
Though comparatively smooth, the sea was still too 
rough to allow us to venture close to the beach, 
and we had neither boat nor canoe. I had, how- 
ever, made up my mind that, come what might, I 
would not venture back to sea in that wretched 
craft. I was prepared, as I heroically suggested 
to myself, to face the proverbial lion in its den, and 
do deeds of daring in the face of hostile savages, 
but I could see no romance in encountering a 
storm in my state of physical collapse, with that 
horrible stench pervading the atmosphere. To 
shore I must get somehow. If swimming had 
been one of my accomplishments, I should have 
made no ado about plunging into the sea and 
standing my chance of reaching terra-firrriay but 
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unfortunately I was not gifted with that very use- 
ful attainment. 

At last, however, we sighted a fishing canoe away 
in the distance, and my man Brahim at once swam 
ashore with herculean strokes, and went along the 
beach to bring it. 

The canoe, on arrival, was anything but pro- 
mising. In shape it was not unlike a dog's hind 
leg ; it leaked dreadfully, and, bale as we might, it 
kept half full of water. But I was desperate, and 
ready to clutch at a straw, like any drowning 
man. In I tumbled, thereafter seating myself, with 
much satisfaction, waist-deep in water. After 
undecidedly wobbling about, in a very fearful 
manner, we did begin to near the shore, which was 
extremely steep, with the sea breaking heavily. 
There was a rise on the crest of an advancing wave, 
then a bump. I sprang out as the canoe dis- 
appeared under water, but was immediately swept 
down by the retreating wave. Vainly I spluttered 
and struggled, and I was just on the point of being 
carried helplessly seawards when my ever-ready 
and faithful Brahim, hastening to the rescue, 
delivered me from a watery grave, Ump and 
bedraggled, but devoutly thankful that I had 
escaped from the indescribable discomforts of the 
dhow. Feehng assured that in this wild spot there 
would be neither nymph nor native to disturb me 
in the most primitive of costumes, I speedily had 
my clothes on the bushes, while I disported myself 
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in the clear waters of a sheltered cove, and then 
rested under the grateful ^ shade of a tree, 
thoroughly enjoying the feeling of being on firm 
ground once more. 

The lengthening shadows soon warned me that 
dreams of Arcadia would not do in that wild spot. 
Donning my well-aired garments, therefore, I pro- 
ceeded, in the manner of the shipwrecked mariner, 
to seek for food and shelter. We did not wander 
far before we espied a cocoa-nut grove. This was a 
promising sign of inhabitants, and on further 
inspection we were not disappointed. We found 
some Wa-digo, who soon with hospitable intent 
were pulhng down the half -ripe cocoa-nuts. 
While from these we drank the refreshing vege- 
table milk, eggs were boiled, and a plump chicken 
sputtered over the fire. There, in the gathering 
darkness, we sat thoroughly enjoying the quaint and 
savage scene, and the piquancy of our position. 
The inner man once thoroughly satisfied, we made 
our grass beds under the eaves of the huts, and 
soothed by the sighing palm-trees overhead, the 
myriad voices of the crickets around us, and the 
roar of the breakers in the distance, we soon fell 
asleep, to dream of seas under a halcyon spell, 
untroubled by nightmares of dhows and their 
contents. 

Next morning we got off* in the early hours, 
after duly rewarding our simple hosts, and stepped 
out merrily through an almost uninhabited region. 
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till we neared the southeru branch of the creek 
which surrounds the island and far-famed town 
of Mombasa. And here, while we wait for the 
canoe to ferry us over to the other side, we may 
say a few words about the history of the place. 

Mombasa, or, as it is called by the Wa-swahili, 
Mvita, has had a marvellously turbulent and lively 
history. We hear of it as far back as 1331, when 
as described by an Arab writer, it was a place of 
importance, fruitful and flourishing. Somewhat 
more than two centuries later Vasco di Gama, in 
that ever-memorable voyage in which he rounded 
the Cape and found India, had a very narrow 
escape of being shipwrecked on the bar outside 
the harbour, his pilot having played him false. In 
a few happy and graphic lines Camoens, in the ** Lu- 
siad," describes the geography of the island, and 
tells how on the •* sea-board frontage '* were to be 
seen " noble edifices fairly planned.'* In those there 
was sufficient to attract the cupidity of the Portu- 
guese buccanneers of those days, who captured it 
in 1500 A.D. It did not, however, remain long in 
their hands, for it had again to be seized five years 
later, only to be once more retaken by the natives. 
In 1529 it fell for the third time into the hands 
of the Europeans, from whom it passed in 1586 
anaer the rule of the Sultan of Stamboul. This 
was promptly revenged and reversed by the Por- 
tuguese. The town was regained, however, only 
to fall a prey to a savage horde who hailed from 
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the south and called themselves Zimbas. For the 
fifth time in its history the Portuguese entered 
into possession, and in 1594, the fort, which still 
stands, was built. Thirty-six years later Mombasa 
became independent, only to fall under European 
rule after a brave and desperate resistance. The 
Portuguese supremacy was, however, soon to end. 
In 1660 the Imam of Oman, after a five years' 
investment, succeeded in getting possession of the 
fort, though it was not till 1698 that his son finally 
drove the Portuguese from the town, where he 
established an Arab governor. 

Up tUl 1822 th6 town enjoyed a semi-indepen- 
dence, being ruled by princes of the noble Mazrui 
clan. It was then threatened by Sayyid Said, 
ruler of Muskat and Zanzibar. To escape falling 
under his rule, the inhabitants placed themselves 
under British protection, the flag being hoisted 
by Captain Vidal, R.N. His action, however, was 
not countenanced by the proper authorities, and 
the protection was withdrawn. In five years 
four unsuccessful attempts were made by Sayyid 
Said, and finally by treachery he gained his point. 

The later history of Mombasa is of no special 
interest, if we except the formation of the Mombasa 
Mission, or its later development the native 
colony of freed slaves, called Frere Town in 
honour of Sir Bartle Frere and presided over by 
agents of the C.M.S. The fort has once suf- 
fered a bombardment by an English gunboat ; and 
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but a few years ago, the Egyptians, in pursuance 
of a scheme to open a new and short land route to 
their territories in the Upper Nile, attempted to 
take possession of it, but were promptly diverted 
from their purpose by Sir John Kirk. 

For many years it has" gradually dwindled 
away in size and importance till now it occupies 
but a second-rate position among the coast-towns. 
Even as a trading centre for caravans to the 
Masai country and the tribes beyond, it has now 
fallen far behind Pangani, Tanga, and Vanga, 
chiefly owing to a series of disasters — caravans 
almost annihilated, and bad returns for their 
investments. The last three caravans which 
ventured to Kavirondo lost each over 100 men. 
A panic among the porters and traders was the 
consequence, and neither in 1882 nor 1883 did 
any caravan leave Mombasa for the Masai country. 

The island of Mombasa is formed by the 
division of the picturesque creek which here runs 
deep into the land terminating at the base, of the 
Rabai Hills. It is in the form of an irregular 
oval, the greater part of which is a dense bush, 
very little being cultivated except in the outskirts 
of the town. There is little of the picturesque or 
attractive in the scene, a few cocoa-nuts, mangoes, 
and baobabs being the only conspicuous arborea 
forms. 

The town, as in the days of Vasco di Gama, 
is still to be seen on the sea-board frontage, 
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though the traveller will look in vain for the 
edifices so fairly planned which aroused the 
admiration of Gamoens. Except the fort and 
some wells, there is little left to tell of the Portu- 
guese occupation. Everywhere ruins of houses 
and mosques tell the tale of decayed grandeur, of 
the loss of former spirit, energy, and enterprise. 
Mud huts are replacing the well-built dwellings 
of the Mazrui period. The Arabs are leaving the 
town as rats leave a sinking ship, and a general 
want of life characterizes the aspect of this ancient 
and interesting city. 

The northern branch of the Mombasa creek 
forms a splendid harbour, which is protected from 
the swell of the north-east monsoon by the coral- 
line bar on which Vasco di Gama was so nearly 
lost. This barrier, however, makes the passage of 
outward-bound vessels one of considerable diffi- 
culty when the wind is not favourable. 

Such then, was Mombasa, when I found 
myself, on the 8th of February, crossing the 
southern branch of its creek. We traversed 
the island, threaded with necessary care the ex- 
traordinary labyrinth which did duty as streets, 
and finally arrived, fortunately with uncracked 
skulls, at the baraza of the Liwali. He was a 
Wahabbee of the strictest school, and had proved 
a thorn in the flesh to the missionaries at Frere 
Town, who on their part, it must be confessed, 
have neither attempted to conciliate the Arab 
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element, nor shown much tact in warding off 
animosity to their work. 

On my arrival we were informed that His 
Excellency was asleep, and could not be disturbed. 
This excuse I could not listen to, and ordered the 
servants to inform him immediately of our arrival 
with letters from the Sultan, which would shortly 
arrive by dhow. This had the desired effect, and 
presently we had the satisfaction of seeing the 
LiwaU appear, beaming with smiles, effusive in 
his offers of hospitality, and paternal in his 
greetings. He led me by the hand to a seat, and 
overwhelmed me with inquiries about my health, 
&c., as if he had known me most intimately for 
years. While we sipped our sherbet and coffee 
(the indispensable accompaniments of all such 
meetings) I apprised him of the object of my visit. 
He duly desired me to consider him at my service 
in everything ; I had but to speak, and it would 
be done I With appropriate answers to these 
pleasing " white lies *' the interview was finished. 

I now proceeded to the creek, for the purpose 
of visiting the missionaries at Frere Town. The 
view of this station across the apparently land- 
locked creek was most inviting. On the left, 
from a dense grove of magnificent mangoes, could 
be seen a snow-white house with iron roofing, 
well set off by the dense shade around. Further 
to the right lay another white house with flat 
roof, situated among more airy trees and 
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waving palms. Several edifices of smaller size 
gave the idea of a' charmiDg European settle- 
ment, and suggested the mental ejaculation that, 
however dark and dreary might be the moral and 
religious outlook, temporally the lines of the 
missionaries had fallen in pleasant places. 



The boat of the governor was at my service, 
and in a few minutes I was landed in this settle- 
ment of freed slaves, who soon were swarming 
down to the beach to see and welcome me. They 
looked marvellously comical, especially the ladies, 
in their European dresses. Amidst a storm of 
varied salutations, — " Good morning," "Good 
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evening," ** Yambo/' " Sabalkheir," I did 
the amiable as much as possible, shaking 
hands and making the customary inquiries. On 
getting up to the house of Mr. H. W. Lane, the 
Lay Superintendent of the Mission, I found that 
gentleman's household upset by one of those 
exciting and interesting events incidental to the 
married life, which had just taken place that day. 
Under these circumstances, I could not of course 
do anything but congratulate Mr. Lane on the 
event, and proceed back to the town under the 
care of the Rev. W. E. Taylor, who, in a charac- 
teristic fashion, performed the varied duties of 
doctor and school superintendent. For conve- 
nience in acquiring thoroughly the Swahili and 
Arab languages, he has cut himself adrift from 
the settlement, and lives separately in the town, 
where he has nightly levees with the Arabs and 
Wa-swahili, and has deservedly become popular. 
His house is interesting in many respects. At the 
landing-place there is an old Portuguese weU with 
an inscription. Beside it a door leads into a 
staircase arched over to form a sort of tunnel. 
This was built in the days of the brief British 
occupation of the town when the house above 
was used as a government residence. It was 
then occupied for some time by Dr. Krapf, on his 
first arrival at Mombasa, and up till the time of 
which I write remained in the hands of the mission- 
aries. Though it is somewhat out of place, I may 
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mention the latest change in ownership. Once 
more the English flag waves over it, for now it is 
occupied by Captain Gissing, H.B.M. Consul to 
Mombasa. It may be noted further that Captains 
Burton and Speke, on their short trip along the 
coast, lived in this house for several days, so that 
in many ways it bids fair to become an historical 
building. 

In the evening the Liwali called, and seemed to 
be supremely anxious that I should spend at least 
one day with him, but I was compelled to decline 
his hospitahty. 

On the following morning I proceeded in the 
Liwali' s boat to Jomvu, the station over which 
the Rev. T. Wakefield presided. Our way led us 
round the little point on which Frere Town is 
situated, through a narrow but picturesque 
winding passage, into the more open stretch to the 
west of the island, thence through a dreary waste 
of mangroves. After a series of windings, we 
reached the base of the Rabai hills, where Jomvu 
is situated. Looking around the dreary expanse 
of mangrove swamp, I concluded that here at 
least was one whose lines had not fallen in pleasant 
places, for a district more suggestive of fevers and 
all things evil could not be conceived. 

I prepared myself to find in Wakefield a man 
weakened and weary, looking forward to the 
exploration of a better land as a happy change 
from the ills that flesh was doubtless heir to in 
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this wretched country. Putting on my most 
lugubrious expression as the most suitable for the 
occasion, I proceeded to the mission house to 
greet with due solemnity the mission patriarch of 
East Africa ; for be it known that Mr. Wakefield 
has lived almost entirely about Mombasa since 
1862, when he was despatched by the United 
Methodist Free Churches to this mission field. 

Before reaching the house I was startled by the 
sounds of hearty laughter. On entering the 
building and announcing myself, my hand was 
seized with no weak grasp, and my philosophy 
upset by a cheery welcome which told of good 
lungs. I looked in vain for the yellow integu- 
ment and irritable temper which might suggest 
" liver," the wasted visage and carpworn aspect 
which might speak of weakening fevers. With 
pleasure I found a lively companion, boiling over 
with good spirits, full of hearty laughter, puns, 
and genial stories — in fact, the very prince of 
African good fellows. In that very temperament, 
I doubt not, lay the secret of his success in 
battling with the evil genius of Africa. Drive 
away care with u merry heart and a sunny dis- 
position ; see something jolly in everything, like 
Mark Tapley, and you may to a large extent 
drive away disease. Mr, Wakefield, though not 
as yet especially successful in the gathering 
together of converts, has nevertheless performed 
labours of great value, and holds deservedly the 
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first rank of the workers in that mission field. 
Would that there were more like him 1 After a 
pleasant day spent in the company of his ariiiable 
wife and himself, I returned to Mombasa, encou- 
raged in my projects. 

Next day a dhow was to have left for Zanzibar, 
but of course didn't. I employed the day, how- 
ever, very profitably, making inquiries among the 
merchants and up-country traders, though their 
report of things in general was by no means rosy. 
I visited, on the way to Frere Town, the old Arab 
graveyard, where are to be seen many interesting 
monuments of the Mazrui period. On my return 
to Mombasa, I got permission from the Liwali to 
visit the fort, which proved to be very interest- 
ing. On the following morning, after being 
loaded with numerous presents of food from the 
Liwali, I went on board a dhow and set sail. We 
had all our former experience of smells, but were 
so fortunate as to have a calm sea and a fair wind, 
which brought us into Zanzibar within the 
twenty-four hours. We had been altogether away 
only eleven days. 

The conclusions I arrived at as the result of my 
investigations were these : — 

(1.) Pangani, which at one time was thought 
to be the most convenient point of departure, was 
put out of the list by the fact that Dr. Fischer 
was upon the point of starting from it. I there- 
fore selected Mombasa as in the circumstances 
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the most suitable and desirable, more especially 
as I would have the valuable assistance of the 
missionaries in making a start. 

(2.) There could be no question that the coast 
porters were — other conditions being favourable 
— by far to be preferred. They were well ac- 
quainted with the country, the language, and the 
manners and customs of the people — a very impor- 
tant fact in an East African caravan. Besides, 
they were accustomed to a meat diet, to carry 
loads and undertake marches which would make 
the pampered and spoiled Zanzibaris look aghast. 
But, on the other hand, they were thoroughly 
unreliable. They were totally unaccustomed to 
Europeans and their modes of travelhng. To 
attempt to organize a caravan from among them 
would probably just lead to months of delay, and 
to worries and annoyances of every kind, such as 
had fallen to the lot of Dr. Fischer. I therefore 
resolved, notwithstanding the risks, to make up 
my caravan of Zanzibar men, with, if possible, a 
slight sprinkling of coast people. The Zanzibaris 
were poorer porters; they were accustomed to 
tribes in no respect similar to the Masai, of whose 
language they knew less than I did ; but it was 
not to be overlooked that they were acquainted 
with European ways ; that they were ready to form 
a bargain promptly and to start at a day's notice. 
Moreover, what was equally important, I had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of their pecu- 
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liarities, and knew in consequence how to make 
the most of them. 

Looking back now, after the completion of the 
work, I may say that I think I did the best thing 
possible, though, if I had to go again, I would try 
to make up a coast caravan, now that I know 
something of the people. 

(3.) In the third place, I came to the conclusion 
that there was no time to be lost if I wanted to 
escape the wet season on the coast, of which I had 
more than enough in the Nyassa Expedition in 
1879. 

(4.) The original opinion of the African Com- 
mittee was that the Expedition should be kept as 
small in point of numbers as possible, and some 
members even went so far as to advocate 
travelling unarmed. My investigatiojis made one 
thing very clear, and that was that, taking as 
many men as circumstances would permit, I would 
still be sadly weak in point of numbers for the 
extremely dangerous country I had to traverse. 
The gravity and risk of my undertaking I was 
beginning uncomfortably to realize, and every- 
thing seemed to point to the conclusion that each 
man must be armed with a gun or rifle, if we were 
to have hope of even getting over the threshold. 

Having formulated these ideas to myself, I 
lost no time in carrying them into effect — ^an 
easy matter with my previous experience. Two 
days after my return to Zanzibar, I had all my 
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goods and stores bought. Three days later saw 
these made up into the customary loads — the iron, 
brass, and copper wire coiled and cut into the 
required size and weight, the beads put into can- 
vas bags, and the cloth into long cyhndrical 
bales, — ^the whole being covered with mats. 

The next business was to enlist men for the 
journey. In regard to this important matter, 
however, I had fallen on evil days. The African 
Association on the Congo had drained off the very 
best porters in the town. Several large caravans, 
missionary and otherwise, had just left for the 
interior, so that there was hardly a good porter 
to be had. Then the very idea of going to the 
dreaded Masai country was sufficient to take their 
breath away. By not a few it was treated as 
rather too much of a joke to be seriously enter- 
tained. To cap the situation, two large caravans 
were about to be organized for the interior, one 
for Victoria Nyanza, and another for Karema. The 
look-out was not encouraging, but I was determined 
not to be beat. Not a man having presented himself, 
I offered as an inducement a dollar a month extra 
for those who gave satisfaction by their behaviour. 
This brought a few men to my standard ; but little 
progress was made till it became noised abroad 
that I was prepared to receive whoever offered, 
no questions asked or certificates required — 
medical 'or otherwise. Then, and only then, a flood 
of vagabondage let itself loose upon me — the blind 
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and the lame, the very refuse of Zanzibar ras- 
caldom, beach-combers, thieves, murderers, run- 
away slaves, most of them literally rotten with 
a life of debauchery. There was nothing for 
it but to take what offered. 1 must have men, 
or the semblance of men, and I got them. I felt 
mightily ashamed of the lot, though I vowed 
within my inmost soul that I would bring them 
back to Zanzibar better men, morally and physi- 
cally, than they left it, if ever I should be able to 
get them faiily into the country. It required no 
prophetic inspiration to foresee that the dangers 
of a most hazardous expedition would be height- 
ened tenfold with such a villanous crew. 

I shall not weary the reader by enlarging on 
the endless annoyances I had in getting these 
men together and organizing generally. SuflBce it 
to say, that by the hearty co-operation of Martin 
and my head-men, in less than a fortnight I had 
got my goods and stores ready, 110 men collected, 
three Muscat donkeys bought for ambulance 
purposes, a dhow engaged, and the innumerable 
other small but necessary items thoroughly 
considered. 

On the 2nd of March, exactly five weeks from 
the date of my landing at Zanzibar, I had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of seeing the Victoria 
Nyanza and Mount Kenia Expedition, minus my- 
self, clearing out of the harbour with a spanking 
breeze, under the charge of Martin. I remained 
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beliind to try and pick up a few of my cut-throats 
who had failed to appear, and also to see if an 
attempt of mine to get a few coast porters would 
bear any fruit. I succeeded in neither object, 
and three days after Martin left I made mj 
final preparations for learing the Zanzibar isle. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TO TAVETA. 



On the 6th of March, having failed either to 
secure any of my runaways or to get porters fi*om 
the coast to leaven the mass of villany which 
formed my caravan, I found myself ready to start. 
Captain Luxmoore, of the Loyidouy kindly, at the 
instance of Colonel Miles, lent us H.B.M.'s steam 
tug (or tub) No. 11, otherwise known as the 
Suez, to convey us to Mombasa. Colonel Miles 
himself, who had from the first cordially used all 
his influence in furthering the scheme of the 
Society, resolved personally to brave the monsoon 
and the terrible seas, to make sure that every- 
thing was smoothed over for my departure. 

As I took farewell of my kindly hostess and 
stepped down to the beach, I was reminded in 
rather a quaint fashion of the good-will of those 
I left behind, by finding sundry old shoes follow- 
ing up my retreating footsteps — an observance of 
a queer old-world custom which I was scarcely 
prepared to expect amid such purely Oriental 
surroundings, serving, if it did nothing else, to 
lighten the dolorousness incidental to a farewell. 
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In the previous chapter I have had occasion to. 
revile in no measured terms the African dhow as 
the very embodiment of all that is vile and 
uncomfortable. I hardly thought that I should 
ever be tempted to compare it favourably with 
H.M. steam tug No. 11. Certainly this item of 
our boasted navy did not behave in a pleasing 
manner, even though carrying the august person 
of the Consul-General and Political Agent for Bast 
Africa, who, it may be remarked, was anything 
but a dignified spectacle before we reached the end 
of our voyage. We had it so rough, and the tug 
was so small and had such powerful engines, that 
we were simply forced through each succeeding 
wave. Almost every man ou board, including the 
officer in charge and severq^l seamen, was sick 
with the horrible motion. I of course, in my 
customary Mark Tapley manner, tried my best to 
think it " awfully jolly '* in the intervals of 
hanging over the rails or emerging from the 
waves which ever and anon broke over the boat. 
I tried further to find comfort in the thought of 
a thoroughly expurgated inner man and a liver 
put into the very be^t of order ;• but such 
philosophical considerations did not lessen my 
keen desire to reach Mombasa. Colonel Miles, 
less accustomed to the open air than I was, had 
the skin literally blistered off* his face, and looked 
a woeful sight as he sat, drenched and sick, facing 
the storm throughout the weary night. As for myft 
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self, I had not the gift of seeing myself as others 
saw me, so I wont draw on my imagination, 

Our troubles, however, only lasted some twenty- 
four hours, so that on the 7th we entered the 
harbour of Mombasa. We were at once received 
with the well-known hospitality of Mr. Lane, who 
had by this time recovered from the excitement 
in which I had found him on the previous 
occasion. I was at once installed in his house, 
and without loss of time, having seen that Martin 
and the men were all right, I set about enlisting 
some more porters from the Mission to make up 
my full complement. In this I was accorded 
every assistance by Messrs. Lane and Taylor. 
The Rev. Mr. Binns, who on my previous visit 
had been up at Ndara, in Teita, forming a mission 
station, had now returned, and he was in a 
position to give me some valuable information 
about the state of the road so far. 

Through the good offices of Mr. Wakefield I 
secured the services of a guide and interpreter — 
the most important official in the expedition — 
named Muhinna. This gentleman had been an 
ivory-trader up country, and had penetrated the 
Masai district between twenty and thirty times. 
He was thoroughly conversant with all the 
routes, and could speak the language fluently, 
besides several other dialects, notably that of 
U-kambani, with which he had a very thorough 
acquaintance. In these important qualifications 
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there was probably not a man in Mombasa better 
suited for the post. Moreover he was reputed to 
be one of the most trustworthy of men. How he 
fulfilled his duties will appear in due course. 
Without some such man it would have been 
impossible to have gone six marches from the 
coast, so utterly unacquaiated were my men 
with this tract of country, and so different were 
the manners and customs from those prevalent 
further south. I had therefore, as it seemed to 
me, much reason for self-congratulation. 

Three days after my arrival I despatched all 
my men and goods to the head of the creek, the 
former by land, the latter in the mission boats. 
After seeing the last article off, I was accompanied 
down to the beach by Colonel Miles, Lieutenant 
Target of the Biiez^ and the missionaries. 
There was a warm grasping of hands ; many 
good wishes were expressed and farewells said. 
As I stepped into Mr. Wakefield's boat a cheer 
was given, which was taken up by the sailors on 
board the tug as we went sailing by before a 
good breeze. In rounding the corner a final 
wave of the hat was given, and thus, with my 
followers *^ sitting well in order," I made my 
first start from Mombasa " to seek a newer world." 
On arrival at the landing-place I saw that 
everything was put in ship-shape order, and then 
went back to Jomvu to spend the night. 

Next day being Sunday, we did not move, I 
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employed the day in a pleasant walk up to 
Rabai, to visit Mrs. Shaw, the amiable wife of the 
agent at that place, who Was at that time away at 
Ndarg,, to see Mr. Wray, he having become ill and 
requiring assistance. The way led up the steep 
face of the Rabai hills by a broad path which 
has been formed by the missionaries, and which 
shows very good sections of the rock under- 
neath. At the base of the hills the rock is 
argillaceous shale, with numerous ironstone 
nodules exfoliating in concentric layers. From 
the shales we pass into a very dark-bluish lime- 
stone, impure though compact, in the weathered 
fietce of which were to be seen in relief many 
marine fossils. Sandstones succeed the limestones 
as we ascend the hills, and these become coarser 
and coarser towards the top of the section. 

From the top of the range is seen a charmingly 
irregular landscape, clothed with waving clumps 
of cocoa-nuts, dark green masses of bush, lighter- 
coloured grassy glades, and everywhere signs of 
cultivation, with the mission village and buildings 
peeping out from among mangoes.. We had a 
magnificent view of the distant Duruma hills to 
the west, and eastward lay below the many- 
branched silvery creek penetrating the dense 
mangrove swamps and marking out the isle of 
Mombasa., To the north were the three hills 
which form the " crown of Mombasa," and 
away beyond stretched the sea, on which could be 
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detected by a streak of white the line of breakers, 
the dull roar of which could be distinctly heard 
from our point of vantage. 

Having thus enjoyed the view while I recovered 
my breath, I continued my way to the mission 



premises. I arrived while service was being 
conducted by Mr. Jones, the native teacher. 
Not to disturb the meeting, I stepped in behind 
the gathering, and was greatly struck by the 
appeai'ance of the well-filled church, the strict 
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attention of the audience (who were all dressed in 
the height of Rabai fashion), and the fluency of 
the preacher. The singing, led by the latter and 
accompanied by Mrs. Shaw on the harmonium, 
was pleasing and hearty, as negro-singing usually 
is. The service over, I was hospitably greeted by 
Mrs. Shaw and conducted to their house, which 
was originally built and occupied by Rebmann. 
It is now a most charming little cottage, covered 
with creepers, and commands a capital view 
through a glen cut in the hills. 

Next day I found it necessary to return to 
Mombasa, as Muhinna had begun to be trouble- 
some, and to show the customary S wahili traits. 
My reappearance at Frere Town quite spoiled 
the effect of my late impressive farewell. After 
nearly frightening Muhinna out of his wits, 1 got 
matters again put right, and on the following day 
men and goods were safely landed at Eabai, which 
we looked upon as the real starting-place. 
Another day was spent here, putting our affairs 
into thorough working order, and enlisting a few 
more men from Jomvu and Rabai. 

Some pleasant walks introduced me to the 
Wa-nyika, who are the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, though around Rabai they are 
too much altered by contact with the missionaries 
to be genuine specimens of the tribe. Their 
houses are different from any other tribe I have 
yet met, being oblong and like a small hay-stack in 
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shape, haviDg no walls, and with the usual diminu- 
tive door at the end. The people themselves are 
not by any means stalwart or muscular. On the 
contrary, they are spare and weather-beaten, as 
though they had a hard fight with man and 
nature to get a livelihood. The dress of the men 



is a simple loin-cloth. Their principal offensive 
and defensive weapons are the bow and arrow, 
and the sime or sword, which in this particular 
region is spatulate in shape, being broadest near 
the top, and shading gradually down to the handle. 
The women wear a garment strikingly suggestive 
of a highland kilt, and for ornament a kind of 
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stockings formed entirely of beads, worn closely 
fitted to the legs, and a number of loose strings 
round the neck, besides more beads round the 
arms. As I had almost no personal acquaintance 
with the Wa-nyika, I will not attempt to describe 
them further ; but if any reader is curious about 
this somewhat uninteresting tribe, I may refer 
him to the works of Krapf and New, who spent 
years among them, and therefore speak with the 
voice of authority. 

The day having at length arrived in which we 
were to bid adieu to civilization and pass into the 
savage wastes beyond, let us, on the eve of the 
campaign, hold a review and march past of the 
personnel of the Expedition. 

Taking my men according to rank, there 
naturally steps forth my caravan assistant, 
James Martin, familiarly known as Martin. 
Comparatively short of limb, though stout of 
body, he has the somewhat ungraceful walk of 
the sailor. Dark hair and eyes and swarthy 
complexion at once indicate that he comes of a 
Mediterranean race. 

Next appears Muhinna, on whose honesty I 
depend for any success in my attempt to penetrate 
the Masai country. A cunning, unprepossessing 
expression does not speak well for him, but at 
present I have no fault to find with him. 

Following Muhinna, appear in succession 
Muinyi Sera, short, and well up in years ; 
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Makatubu, tall, well-made, and muscular; 
Kachechfe, the " detective," rather below the 
average in size, characterized by a sly expression, 
as of one who has some " ways that are dark, and 
tricks that are vain." 

In the wake of these worthies comes Brahim (the 



" bullock "), as faithful as the bull-dog, and almost 
aa unprepossessing in his appearance. The rear of 
the head-men is brought up by Mzee Mauledi, the 
quiet and steady, with a cast of features and a 
wealth of beard that tells of Arab blood in bis 
veins. 
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After the leaders appears Bedue (" the Wan- 
derer"), a perfect giant, bold and strong, but 
wof uUy lazy. He acts as the captain of those who 
next follow, viz. ten Askari or soldiers. These 
are the best men picked out of the caravan, and 
their duties are to act as guards, police, hunters, 
and general assistants of the head-men. I had 
none with me on my first expedition; but it 
would have been impossible to have done without 
them on this occasion, so incessant was the 
watchfulness required to prevent desertion, and to 
guard the camp during the night, not to speak of 
the unusual amount of work required on arriving 
in camp, which hardly came under the duties of 
the porters. 

Along with these, however, should be men- 
tioned my cook — a Nassick boy — named Mark 
WelUngton, well-intentioned and honest, but so 
atrociously slow and stupid that he spoiled more 
of my meals than I care to think of now. Not 
unfrequently, indeed, have I driven him from 
the fire, and cooked my own dinner. 

Songoro, my " boy," comes next to him in point 
of rank, and my pen fails me to describe his 
admirable qualities. He was simply perfection as 
an up-country servant. 

Finally, following the Askari, come the rank 
and file, the porters — an indescribable lot I there- 
fore let me pass them on with the remark that 
there were 113 in all, and that they were loaded 
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as follows: — 29 carrying beads, 34 iron, brass, 
and copper wire ; 14 cloth ; 15 personal stores ; 
9 clothes, boots, books, &c. ; 5 with ammunition ; 
6 scientific instruments, photographic apparatus, 
&c. ; 10 tents and tent furniture, cooking gear, 
&c. If you add 2 boys, 1 gim-bearer, and 1 
donkey-boy, you have the list of my caravan 
complete. 

As there was no food to be got on the road 
till Ndara in Teita was reached, it was necessary to 
get a number of men to carry provisions. I was so 
fortunate as to secure about thirty Wa- teita who 
had come down to the coast in hopes of falling in 
with an up-country caravan. These men carried 
rice in loads of not more than forty pounds* 
weight, supported, not after the manner of the 
Wa-swahili, but by a strap round the forehead, 
the load resting on the back. This is the 
customary mode of all the tribes on the Masai 
trade routes, except the Wa-kavirondo. The 
Wa-swahili and tribes along the U-nyamwesi route 
carry their burden either on the head or on the 
shoulder — never on the back. The Manyema 
again, west of Tanganyika follow the latter 
method. 

Our ambulance corps consisted of two beautiful 
white Muscat donkeys and one black half-breed, 
the whole commanded by one very diminutive 
imp of a boy^ named Mabruki. In my more en* 
thusiastic and romantic moods, and as playfully 
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symbolical of the spirit of the Expedition^ I was 
wont to designate the white donkeys by the titles 
of Nil Desperandum and Excelsior ; for the more 
prosy requirements of the march, however, the 
three were known respectively as Jack, Dick, and 
Billy. 

Such, then, were the component elements of 
the Royal Geographical Society's Expedition to 
one of the most dangerous, unexplored regions of 
Africa, when, on the 15th of March, 1883, it 
stood in a sweltering midday heat, in the centre of 
the Mission Settlement, awaiting the word to 
start. 

The signal was given. There was a wild rush 
and scramble for the head of the caravan, the 
customary incentive shouts to " Hurry up ! " and 
a running fire of farewells, as, headed by our flag, 
the long file of men passed through the Rabai 
village, leaving behind the cocoa- crowned heights, 
the verdant ridges with their stern, sentinel-like 
fan-palms, and the cultivated outer slopes, and 
away into the Nyika or *• Wilderness " beyond. 
The last man gone, I shook hands with my 
pleasant hostess, lifted my hat, and set my face 
towards the setting sun. 

A quarter of an hour's walk took us beyond 
the plantations, and with surprising abruptness 
we passed into a scene of desolation and sterility, 
the grass, sere and yellow, crumbling^ into, powdeij 
under our feet, and with nothing green in the 
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landscape but thosQ lovers of arid soils, mimosas 
and acacias, dwarf fan-palms, and the cactus- 
like tree-euphorbias. An hour and a half 
more, and we had passed the glaring red sands 
of the coast hills, to enter upon a less 
dazzling and more fertile-looking tract, charac- 
terized by greater humidity, and forming splen- 
did grazing-grounds. Here and there were 
dense masses of evergreen trees festooned, or 
rather interlaced, with creepers, interspersed with 
numerous green grassy glades, and made gay by a 
rich array of beautiful orchids. A group of pallah 
gave further life to the scene, and helped to make 
up a picture of the most pleasing desqription. 

Other matters,, however, not so agreeable 
presently forced themselves upon my attention. 
The season of the year was that which just imme- 
diately precedes the rains. The sun, almost ver- 
tically overhead, sent its rays with piercing 
effect through the atmospheric envelope which, 
charged to its utmost with moisture, made us 
groan and sweat by its oppressiveness^ not to 
speak of the notoriously disagreeable sensations 
aroused by prickly heat. Upon the men the heat 
told with the greatest effect, after their life of 
laziness and debauchery on the coasts They 
exasperated me. beyond all endurance, as, every 
few steps, they threw down their loads, and them- 
selves beside them, shouting for water, and seem- 
inglj? trying how far they could impose upon .p[ie. 
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And yet I knew my men. For the time 
being I had to pocket my irritation as well as 
hide more persuasive arguments. I was not 
yet in a position to indulge either without fear 
of the men running away. And so meekly I 
tried moral suasion, and pled with the lazy, or, 
more properly, enervated rascals, to push on, if 
they intended to reach camp that night. I had 
seen much of the Zanzibar porter, but I never 
saw such an exhibition of incompetence and 
debility as I saw on that first march from Eabai. 
It lowered the level of my enthusiasm more than 
anything that had yet occurred. 

At sunset we reached a place called Kwale, 
where we camped for the night. This district is 
occupied by a settlement of "Wa-kamba, who have 
built their villages in the centre of an almost 
impenetrable jungle-patch, where they can bid 
defiance to the Masai. ' They have many cattle, 
sheep, and goats, which are a powerful attrac- 
tion to the latter warriors. They do not, 
however, depend entirely upon their cattle, but 
practise agriculture as well. We here learned 
the disagreeable news that the Masai had lately 
been seen in the neighbourhood, and were known 
to be no great distance off. The Wa-kamba were 
keeping themselves accordingly in a state of de- 
fence, and dared not venture out to their planta- 
tion. 

With the first night in camp commenced my 
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anxiety. I knew only too well that a very con- 
siderable number of my men had never joined 
with any other intention than to get their three 
months' wages in advance, and then desert on 
the first opportunity. The majority were careful 
not to attempt this either at Zanzibar or Mom- 
basa, — though ten succeeded in doing so at the 
former, and one at the latter — as they would run 
the risk of being captured. They intended to go 
' up country one or two marches first, and then it 
would be next to impossible to lay hands upon 
them. Foreseeing this, I was careful to camp 
in the open, at a place free of bush or jungle, so 
that no one could leave without being seen. In 
the hearing of the men, bloodthirsty orders were 
given to the night-guard to shoot down without 
warning any one observed to go outside camp. 
The head-men were enjoined to take turns in 
making rounds to see all was right ; and, to make 
sure that it was attended to, they had to call me 
or Martin up every two hours, and report all 
right. 

The night, however, passed without incident, 
and the following morning we continued our 
way, taking the precaution to scatter at intervals 
throughout the entire length of the caravan the 
head-men and Askari, who allowed no one to leave 
the path unless it was necessary to do so, and then 
accompanied him. Any one who stopped to rest 
was waited upon till he started again. Here let 

F 
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me say that, bad as were the men I had with me, 
I would never have dreamed of taking all these 
precautions but for my knowledge that there was 
the utmost dread existing among the men at the 
very idea of entering the Masai country, so fre- 
quent had been the disasters. This prevailing 
nervousness was a continual source of anxiety to 
me, till I felt I had got my men into a position 
where they dared not run away. 

Our march on the second day kept generally 
W.N.W., over rich country, which became, as we 
proceeded, more sterile and thorny. We passed two 
Wa-kamba villages, where the inhabitants had lost 
their cattle through the agency of the Masai. At 
one place we passed the site of a great battle 
between the latter and the Wa-nyika, in which 
after a bloody struggle, the Masai had been 
defeated, though at the cost of 300 lives to the 
victors. Over a considerable area the ground was 
literally strewed with skulls. We camped at a 
miserable M-kamba village, named Makuti. In 
the orders for the night Kachechfe reminded the 
men that they had left their wives behind them, 
and that it was necessary to regard their guns as 
their best bed-companions for the wilderness, and 
as though they were their wives, to keep a good 
look out after them. Prompted by me, he recom- 
mended them to keep close together, and always 
ready, as there were numerous bands of Masai 
roving about, who would like nothing better 
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than to stab stragglers, just to keep their hands 
in. 

This night, despite of all my expedients, two 
men contrived to desert, and, as it would have 
been quite useless to attempt to find them, we 
had to leave without them, only doubling our 
vigilance and circulating stories about Masai in 
our rear, which had more effect than bushels of 
threats. 

The country we had now entered is called 
Duruma. It is occupied by a sub-tribe of Wa- 
nyika, who drag out a miserable existence, ever 
facing death from the fell scourge famine, or, 
what is to them still more terrible, the Masai 
spear. Hard indeed is the lot of these poor 
wretches, toiling "from mom till dewy eve," 
clearing away the dense jungle, and sowing the 
grain, only too frequently to find no return from 
want of rain. 

The bush of the Duruma country is a perfect 
marvel of vegetable monstrosities ; shrubs in which 
great thorns seem to replace the more grateful 
foliage ; several species of euphorbia ; aloes with 
their forbidding, thick, spiny representatives of 
leaves ; cycads, and a great variety of forms with 
whose place in the flora I am totally unacquainted. 
The trees and bushes are notably distinguished 
by the possession of the smallest quantity of 
green foliage compatible with the existence of the 
largest number of gnarled, ugly branches, through 
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which the struggle for existence seems to be 
carried on in this stem battle-field of vegetable 
life. Yet, curiously enough, splendid cycads, with 
their noble palm-like crowns of leaves, rise in all 
directions, contriving to get larger elbow-room 
than even their more formidable rivals, and not 
infrequently managing even to keep their leaves 
from the intrusion of neighbouring branches. This 
remarkable jungle is made infinitely more impene- 
trable by great, apparently leafless, creepers, 
which wriggle along the ground, their giant arms 
suggesting colossal snakes as they clasp trees 
and bushes in an iron embrace, and form by their 
interlacing a mass of tangle as diflBcult to describe 
as it would be to clear away. It is not, however, 
without its uses. In the centre of one of these 
jungles, the Wa-duruma can snap their fingers at 
the Masai. There is no possible entrance but by 
a narrow, tortuous lane, into which no savage 
who valued his life would for a moment venture. 
Without some such natural protection, Duruma 
would at this day be a totally uninhabited 
waste. 

The fourth march took us out of Duruma, 
and into the unpopulated desert beyond, which 
stretches to Teita. The country begins to rise 
considerably, and we pass from the dark-coloured 
stifE loam to a more sandy, reddish-grey soil, due 
to the change from shales to coarse, gritty 
sandstone. This leads us through a succession of 
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scrub and bush patches, alternating with more 
open, low, forest tracts. Everywhere the sand- 
stone may be seen cropping out, till the 
"Ungurunga" of Taro — or, as it is also some- 
times called, the Ziwa (pond) Ariangulo — ^is 
reached. 

The rocks of this district present some very 
noteworthy features. They are extremely coarse, 
grey in colour, and show almost no trace of 
bedding. By two sets of joints at right angles to 
each other they are divided into enormous blocks 
from thirty to forty feet square. The water 
lodging in these joints, and vegetable substances 
rotting in it, seem to have acted chemically upon 
the sides, weakening or eating them away, till 
what have only been simple lines of division are 
transformed into deep trenches eighteen inches 
to two feet broad, and so remarkably regular and 
even as to suggest the idea of an artificial origin. 
In these trenches the rains of the wet season 
collect, and form natural reservoirs of water 
which are about the only sources of supply for the 
whole Duruma country. But for these, indeed, 
it would be quite impossible for a loaded caravan 
to reach Teita. 

But it is not in these joints alone that nature 
forms reservoirs of an exceptional kind. The 
sandstones seem to have a peculiar tendency to 
weather into pot-holes of all sizes, exactly similar 
to the holes formed by mountain torrents in the 
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solid rock where swirls or miniature whirlpools 
cause stones to gyrate, and by a constant erosive 
process literally drill holes in the solid rock. In 
the cases, however, to which I refer, this mode 
of origin does not seem applicable, unless we 
imagine that here we have actually the original 
bed of the sea, unaltered by time and the elements. 
My own opinion is that they have been formed by 
the joint action of nature and man ; the former 
operating chemically, the latter mechanically. 
Nature formed slight rock hollows in which water 
lodged, attracting the formation of vegetation. 
This, rotting, supplied acids with which the water 
acted upon the rock, loosening the component 
particles by dissolving the cementing material, 
probably lime. Man, in the search of the precious 
fluid in these sterile tracts, found the hollows, and 
seeing them full of loose sand, naturally scooped it 
out. Thus, year after year, the process went 
on, the water continuing to loosen the sand, and 
thirsty men clearing it away to expose fresh 
surfaces, until holes in many cases eighteen 
inches to two feet in diameter, and of all depths 
up to eight feet, were formed. As a rule they are 
quite circular, and extend downwards quite per- 
pendicularly. They are known technically by the 
natives as Ungurungas. 

At Taro we for the first time in four days 
enjoyed the glorious luxury of a wash in good 
water. So far we had only met water that had 
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been characterized bj an amount of **body'* 
and a " bouquet " that required all the pangs of 
thirst to make us drink it, even after much boil- 
ing and filtering through grass and cloth — for 
our pocket filters were absolutely useless in this 
liquid mud, the colour of road washings or sepia 
ink. Though we drank this decoction, the idea 
of washing even our feet in it was looked upon 
as rather too good a joke. We therefore had to 
take it internally and sweat it out, and the per- 
spiration was copious enough, with the aid of our 
handkerchiefs, to keep us from becoming literally 
encrusted. 

From Taro a difficult, waterless march was 
before us, which would tax all the strength and 
stamina of my men, and all my patience and 
influence to get them along. Starting at day- 
break, we traversed an undulating region which 
seemed wonderfully fertile, and was covered 
with a pleasant, open forest, under the shelter of 
which grew a rich carpet of tender grass. Five 
hours* march through this agreeable tract, and 
we to our delight came unexpectedly upon a 
small hole filled with filthy water. Uninviting as 
the liquid seemed, it was a perfect god-send to 
several of our men, who, with the characteristic 
recklessness of the negro, had already drunk up 
all the water they had brought with them for two 
terrible marches. There was just sufficient to give 
each man a mouthful, and after draining it to 
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the dregs, or to the mud, — for it was all dregs, — 
we resumed our march. 

From this point an abrupt change took place 
in the geology and botany of the country. 
So far, the geological basis had been a series of 
shales, flaggy sandstones, and the same of course 
gritty, compact material, forming the represen- 
tatives of the carboniferous series in Bast Afiica, 
which extends in a narrow strip continuously 
from near the Equator to the Cape. These now 
gave place to metamorphic rocks which bulk so 
largely in the formation of the African continent. 
Schists and gneiss, greywacke and hornblende 
were now the prominent rocks, and as these 
contain numerous minerals, rich in iron, the 
soil formed by their decomposition was found to 
be of a glaring red colour, most painful to 
behold, and strikingly deficient in fertilizing 
ingredients. 

This change in rock and soil is accompanied by 
a marked difference in the surface features of 
the country. The agreeable alternation of ridge 
and hollow is exchanged for an apparently dead 
level plain, parched and waterless as if no drop 
of life-giving rain refreshed the iron-bound soil. 
The dense jungle, the grassy glades, the open 
forest disappear, and their place is taken by what 
may be called a skeleton forest. Weird and 
ghastly is the aspect of the greyish-coloured trees 
and bushes ; for they are almost totally destitute 
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of tender, waving branch or quivering leaf. No 
pliant twig or graceful foliage responds to the 
pleasing influence of the passing breeze. Stern 
and unbending, they present rigid arms or for- 
midable thorns, as if bidding defiance to drought 
or storm. To heighten the sombre effect of the 
scene, dead trees are observable in every direction 
raising their shattered forms among the living, 
unable to hold their own in the struggle for 
existence. 

Hardly a spot of green relieves the depressing 
landscape, and though it was now the wet 
season, only here and there could a tuft of grass 
bo seen. A dreary silence reigned supreme, 
unbroken by the chirp of insect or the song of 
bird. No grass rustled, no leafy branch sighed 
or pattered like dropping rain. The vrind, hasting 
past fresh from the ocean, raised only a mournful 
whistling or dreary creaking, " eerie '' and full of 
sadness, as if it said, ^^Here all is death and 
desolation ! " 

Through this dreadful vsdlderness our route now 
lay. The porter, wearied already with a long 
march, and parched for want of water, presses on 
panting and perspiring under a broiling sun, made 
worse by the glaring red soU which reflects the 
rays as though they came from the mouth of a 
furnace. la vain does he look for a bit of 
refreshing shade. Doggedly he throws down his 
load, and sinking his head in his hands, and 
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doubling himself over his knees or stretching him- 
self full length on the ground, he requires not 
infrequently something more than moral suasion 
to hurry him on. Now he attempts his weary 
best, and, weak and trembling about the limbs with 
the unusual exertion, he staggers on, now bending 
to pass under a bare, overhanging branch, anon 
extricating himself from the clutches of a wait-a- 
bit thorn, leaving behind him fragments of his 
flimsy clothing, or carrying away with him nasty 
scratches from which the blood oozes and trickles 
down his legs till they blend with the runnels of 
perspiration. Such were the characteristics of our 
first march in the true ** Nyika " of East Africa. 

At six we camped for the night, to await the 
rising of the moon, and rest the exhausted men. 
In the hope of falling in with some pool of water, 
I then set off with Brahim through the scrub. 
After wandering about, seeking for the precious 
element in vain for nearly an hour, we attempted 
to return to camp, darkness having fallen upon us. 
But it soon turned out that return was not to be 
m easily accomplished. For the first time in 
my life I had to confess myself lost. Brahim 
and I differed as to the direction we should take. 
In the end we wandered aimlessly. We fired our 
rifles, but got no response. A feeling of awe took 
possession of us, and we were getting into the 
condition of seeing lions in every waving bush. 
We had heard that the dreaded animals were 
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frequently to be seen, and soon a distant roar told 
us that his brutish majesty was out for a night of 
dissipation. It is not easy to conceive any more 
uncomfortable sensation than that of finding 
yourself lost in such a forest as I have described. 
The wheezing and creaking of the branches, the 
indistinctness with which every object is seen, and 
the knowledge that somewhere about there are 
fierce and dangerous creatures, all excite the fancy 
and sternly try the strength of one's nerves. At 
last I became utterly tired. My feet were sadly 
blistered, my clothes nearly torn to tatters, and 
my skin was most painfully scratched by forcing 
my way in the dark through thorns and branches. 
I gave up in despair, and resolved to lie down 
and take my chance, though I was drenched with 
perspiration, and the night was becoming chilly. 
But at that moment a sound broke on our ears 
that made us jump to our feet with renewed 
animation. " Bunduki I Bunduki ! " (A gun !) 
cried Brahim. Reckless of consequences, I fired 
off my sole remaining cartridge, and then stood in 
that perilous waste defenceless. For that, how- 
ever, we cared not. Our gun had been heard, and 
an answering shot enabled us to fix accurately 
the direction of relief. Forgetting blistered feet 
and tired limbs then, and heedless of thorns and 
tearing clothes, we went pell-mell through all 
obstruction till we stumbled upon Makatubu and 
some others who were on the search for us. We 
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reached camp at midnight. I had thus been on 
my feet for eighteen hours without food and vrith 
very little water. 

As the result of this episode our intended night 
march was put ofE till 4 a.m., and then so lame 
was I with blistered feet, that for the first time 
in my African experience I mounted a donkey. 

I hesitate to describe the terrible work we had 
in pushing on the caravan to the next watering- 
place at Maungu, in Teita. The men had used up 
all their water, and the worst part of the march 
was still before them. Till midday I did my weary 
best to get them on, but perceiving that matters 
were becoming serious, and the men breaking 
down on all sides to such an extent that the 
Askari and head-men were occupied every one of 
them carrying loads, I determined to force my 
way ahead and get water. Selecting one or two 
head-men and some Wa-teita, we laid hold of as 
many calabashes as possible and set ofi^. At 2 p.m. 
we reached the saddle-shaped mountain of 
Maungu, to the very summit of which the men 
had to ascend before water could be got. This 
attained, they were despatched immediately to the 
rear to relieve the most exhausted. By four the 
leading porters began to struggle in, thoroughly 
worn out. The last did not get in till sunset. 
A heavy storm of thunder and rain gave the 
culminating touch to the misery of the poor 
fellows ; and there they sat, half dead with cold. 
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slirivelled and shivering, as if seized with ague. 
I was supremely thankful, however, in reflecting 
that we had now passed the worst of the 
wilderness. The Masai were now behind us as 
well as in front — a fact which relieved me of 
further anxieties about desertions. From the 
pass of Maungu we had a full view of the pic- 
turesque mountain of Ndara in front of us, and 
past the end of it we could catch a glimpse of 
the still more noble range of Bura. 

Maungu is one of a line of isolated mountains 
and peaks running nearly north and south, of which 
Kisigau is the southern termination — a peak which 
forms one of the most striking and grand features 
in the whole of this region. There is a large 
ungw'unga^ or natural rock-reservoir, at the top of 
Maungu, which never dries up, and which formerly 
supplied the necessities of several villages of 
Wa-teita, who occupied the mountain when Krapf 
first visited it on his way to U-kambani. There 
are no inhabitants now in the neighbourhood. 

Leaving Maungu, after being kept in camp for 
several hours by heavy rains, we crossed the thorn- 
clad level plain which separated us from the moun- 
tain of Ndara. The men were considerably broken 
down by their two previous hard marches, and 
got on very badly, though now, with a recruiting 
station directly before us, we could afford to 
exercise more patience, and let them march as 
they pleased. After five hours* march we emerged 
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suddenly from the thorn jungle, and entered a 
series of magnificent plantations which extend 
round the base of the entire mountain, forming, 
when the crops are springing, a charming light 
green setting to the dark mountain mass. We 
here met the Wa-teita women in considerable 
numbers, and we moved up to camp amidst the 
firing of guns and the wondering cries of the native 
damsels and married women, who recalled former 
scenes of a similar character as they ran along- 
side with curious stares and excited laughter, 
their pendant breasts flapping against their bosoms 
like half-empty, loosely-attached leather bottles. 
We soon crossed these cultivated fields ; and in a 
short time we found ourselves camped under a 
shady sycamore, drinking deep draughts of clear 
water from a cool rUl which splashed and tumbled 
down the rugged face of Ndara, and invited us by 
its merry music to the luxury of a bath. Unfor- 
tunately we had to restrain our ardent desire to 
strip at once, not on account of the feelings of 
the Wa-teita, but in consideration for our own, 
which had not yet become quite hardened to the 
idea of appearing in puris naturalibus. As the 
shades of evening set in, the natives ascended to 
their mountain homes, and then we disported 
ourselves to our heart's content under splashing 
waterfalls, with delicious cool mountain breezes to 
fan us dry, and a beautiful scene before us as the 
moon rose over the top of the mountain, and shed 
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a silvery sheen athwart the land, here softly- 
lighting up the tops of the rocks, there glittering 
on the dew-laden surfaces of the tree leaves. 

To recruit the men after their trying marches 
through the Nyika, we did not strike our camp on 
the following day. Too restless myself, however, 
to remain doing nothing, I resolved to ascend to 
the top of the mountain and afterwards visit Mr. 
Wray, the O.M.S. agent recently stationed there. 
Leaving Martin to take the caravan round to the 
opposite side, next day I commenced the ascent 
of the mountain, accompanied by Brahim and two 
Wa-teita as guides. The excessively steep face of 
Ndara tried the power of both my limbs and lungs 
as we scrambled up among the rocks and the 
great boulders of gneiss which lie on the face 
of the mountain by a very precarious hold. We 
found that on every available spot in the scarred 
sides, and wherever water trickled, sugar-cane and 
bananas were cultivated. Every here and there 
water might be observed running to the less 
favoured spots along artificial canals, or conveyed 
by tiny aqueducts of banana stems along the faces 
of rocks and other places, where a channel could 
not be cut. On reaching about a thousand feet 
above the plain, we entered the inhabited zone 
and found that the whole of the upper part of the 
mountain was thickly populated, with the excep- 
tion of the actual summit, which is too cold and 
wet to be comfortable. The shamhas or plan- 
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tations are all at the bottom of the mountain, 
except those of cassava, sweet potatoes, sugar- 
cane, and bananas. The cultiTation of the fields 
is the work of the women, who descend daily in 
the proper seasons. To this doubtless is to be 
ascribed their fine development of limb, and 



general appearance of healthiness compared with 
the men, who are thin and unmuscular. Their 
huts we found to be beehive-shaped, with very 
low walls. The daylight is entirely excluded, 
owing to a partition which runs a considerable 
way round the inside of the house in the manner 
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of a spiral, thus forming a narrow passage from 
the doorway, and sheltering the sleeping- place 
from a direct current of air, A fire is kept 
burning night and day in the hut, supplying 
their sole illumination. In the part cut off by 
the partition, their firewood, which has to be 
carried from the bottom of the hill, is stored. 
Inside, on the rafters overhead, the calabashes — 
of which the Wa-teita are celebrated growers — 
are placed along with their winter stores of food. 
The chickens, the goats, the sheep find odd corners 
in which to stow themselves and fraternize with 
their masters, thus helping to make the interior 
more comfortable and cosy according to native 
ideas. 

After a three hours' stiff climb we reached the 
top of the mountain, which is called Mrumunyi, 
and while I boiled my thermometer to ascertain 
the altitude, and paused to recover my breath, 
I looked about me to form some notion of the 
topographical features of the extensive landscape 
that lay before me. The view well repaid the 
toil of climbing — indeed when does not a mountain 
prospect repay the adventurer ? I found myself 
on a long narrow ridge suggesting the roof of a 
house running nearly north and south. The 
east side presents little irregularity and rises up 
with great abruptness to a height of 5050 
feet. On the west side there is a deep, irregular 
indentation in the upper half of the mountain, 
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forming a sort of lower ledge, along which a 
•small stream flows till, reaching the edge, it 
tumbles by a series of cascades down to the 
bottom. Numerous villages of Wa-teita here find 
shelter from the force of the monsoons, and 
securely graze their small herds of cattle on the 
upper pastures. Luxuriant patches of sugar- 
cane, dark green plots of sweet potatoes, and 
groves of banana vary the scene. On the edge 
of this platform or ledge, the iron mission-house 
could be descried arising from a small grove of 
trees. Turning our eye from what was imme« 
diately at our feet, a magnificent picture revealed 
itself. To the north, over the end of Ndara, a 
series of small isolated peaks appeared extending 
far away towards U-kambani. To the north-east 
a boundless light green plain stretched out towards 
the ocean, and lost itself in the haze of distance. 
Through this the course of the river Voi was 
conspicuously marked out by a winding line of dark 
green, where the trees, fed by the waters of the 
stream, grew in greater luxuriance. To the east 
lay the saddle-shaped ridge- of Maungu, which by 
a series of low hills and small peaks carried the 
eye away to the south-east, where, looming 
through stratus clouds, could be seen the grand 
symmetrical mass of Kadiaro (Kisigau) like 
a truncated cone. Far in the distance to the 
south and south-west appeared the U-sambara, the 
Parfe, and Ugono mountains. As we turned to 
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the west the splendid range of Bura burst upon 
the view with its rugged outlines and massive 
divisions of Kibomu, Sungululu, and Mbololo, 
At the southern end could be seen the course of 
the Matat^ stream, and from between Mbololo and 
Sungululu the Voi emerged, crossed the inter- 
vening plain, rounded the north end of Ndara, 
and wandered towards the bosom of the ocean. 
The whole appearance of the Teita highlands is 
strikingly suggestive of an archipelago of islands 
rising with great abruptness from a greyish- 
green sea, as the great weird plain which I have 
described surrounds it on all sides. The few low 
peaks and ridges that do here and there crop up 
are relatively so insignificant as to appear only 
as shoals and jutting rocks. 

My observations for altitude completed, and 
feeling somewhat cold on the exposed heights, I 
descended to Mtera, and soon had the pleasure of 
greeting Mr. Wray, who has the honour of 
pioneering the way into this region of African 
savagery. From the house we look down almost 
perpendicularly to the base of the mountain, a 
depth of nearly 2000 feet. Here I spent the night 
in a civilized manner, feeling it deliciously cool 
up in those airy heights. 

In the morning at daybreak I peeped out to 
get a fine view of the clouds rolling in ever- 
changing massive shapes from off the sides of Bura, 
the rising sun tingeing the top with a warm glow, 
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and lighting up every irregularity in the face of 
the mountains. Shortly after breakfast my 
caravan was espied marching up to the stream at 
the bottom where they camped, and I at once 
went down. 

Next day Mr. Wray joined me, and for the first 
time in the latter*s short experience of African 
life he enjoyed a scare. The occasion of this was 
a little episode of a lively nature. The Wa-teita 
we had engaged at the coast to carry our sup- 
plies of food for a certain amount of cloth, had 
declined point blank to take the kind offered, 
and demanded a superior quality. This I refused, 
and now on my return, finding that I was not 
inclined to give in, they and their friends began 
screaming and yelling themselves into a mad 
state of excitement. At last one man, unable to 
restrain himself , and probably hardly knowing what 
he was doing, drew his sword, and began prancing 
about as if getting up the steam to run amuck. 
As he gyrated about he suddenly stabbed through 
the tent which covered the goods, and almost 
finished one of my men. It was like striking a 
match among gunpowder. In a twinkling my 
men raised a warning cry and guns were seized. 
The Wa-teita, raising their war-cry, also drew their 
swords or bent their bows, but carefully mthdrew 
to the outskirts of the camp, where they sheltered 
themselves behind rocks and trees, yelling like 
madmen and bidding us defiance. The women. 
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on the other hand, who had crowded down to 
sell food, fled screaming to the mountains* The 
war-cry raised below soon spread through the 
forest and up the mountain sides, rising ever 
higher, till the very clouds seemed to give forth 
unearthly sounds. For a few minutes the position 
was critical, and Mr. Wray, unaccustomed to 
such scenes, prudently retired into my tent. The 
slightest accident, such as a gun fired, would at 
once have precipitated a fight, which it is true 
would have been a comparatively harmless matter 
to me, but would have placed Mr. Wray in a 
most awkward position. At all hazards such a 
consummation had to be avoided, and, putting 
myself unarmed between the two equally excited 
parties, I ordered my men to return to their tents, 
and then, turning to the Wa-teita, let them know 
that we wanted peace, but were prepared, as they 
saw, for war* If they were of the same mind, they 
must stop the diabolic row they were raising, and 
send a few of their elders, with whom I would try 
to arrange the dispute. This had the desired 
effect, and by mutually making concessions, the 
difficulty was finally smoothed over, much to Mr, 
Wray's relief, who not unnaturally somewhat 
exaggerated the importance of the demonstratiojx. 
The Wa-teita never dreamed of a real fight ; they 
were obviously only trying a little bravado to see 
if it would frighten us. Still, as I have said, such 
a demonstration might easily have turned into 
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a most serious affray, and I have no doubt, if it 
had happened while 1 was out of camp, nothing 
could have stopped my men from shooting. 

Thislittle disturbance being satisfactorily quelled 
and matters placed on the most friendly footing, 
the women came back to camp, and the scene 
became lively and noisy,- a^ the men flirted 
boisterously with the young maidens, or haggled 
and yelled vociferously over the price of food. 
I was anxious to obtain some photographs of the 
natives, and .1 tried hard to win their confidence- 
Putting on my most engaging manner, I exhibited 
tempting strings of beads as bribes. In vain, 
however, did I appeal to their love of gaudy 
ornaments. With soothing words, aided by 
sundry pinches and chuckings under the chin, 
I might get the length of making them stand 
up ; but the moment that the attempt to focus 
them took place they would fly in terror to the 
shelter of the woods. To show them photos, and 
try to explain what I wanted, only made them 
worse. They imagined I was a magician trying 
to take possession of their souls, which once 
accomplished they would be entirely at my mercy. 
They would not in the end even look at a photo, 
and the men began to drive the women away. I 
spoiled several negatives, and finally gave up the 
attempt on finding that I was wasting all my 
sweetness and my beads on a desert air. 

Let me attempt a brief description of these 
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Wa-teita. The men, as in all lands, do not merit 
many words. They are rather below the 
average size, lean and spare, though wiry and 
capable of considerable endm-ance. Their absence 
of muscular development betokens a want of 



strength. Their features may be described as a 
cross between the low development of the negro 
physiognomy and that of such a tribe as the Galla 
or Somali. The jaws are somewhat prognathous, 
and the skull is narrow. Their dress is a 
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ficanty cloth, indiflFerently wound about tlie 
loins or hung from one shoulder to flutter in 
the breeze. A few ornaments of brass, small 
native-made chains, and beads are noticeable 
round the neck and arms. Their weapons are a 
knife, a long, spatulate-shaped sword, and 
the bow and arrow* All of these are badly 
made, and indicate a want of pride in their 
equipment. Accustomed to their precipitous, 
rugged mountains, they find that the spear 
is comparatively useless. They therefore trust 
more to the bow and arrow used from behind a 
sheltering rock. The Masai, armed with heavy 
spears, and accustomed to the plains, have no 
chance with the Wa-teita in their native haunts. 

And now let me ask the gentle reader, who is 
suflSciently curious and not too bashful, to assist 
at the toilet of a swell M-teita damsel. You 
may feel a little awkward and confused at 
first, and quite properly a becoming blush will 
heighten agreeably the hue of your cheeks; 
but soon the dark colour of the chocolate damsel 
will be found to have the effect of, shall we say, 
skin tights, and you will find yourself quite at 
your ease. As for the maiden herself, she 
is unconscious of anything imbecoming, smiles 
merrily and coquettishly at you, and does not blush, 
for she has no mysteries of the toilet to hide. 
There are no dress improvers, she requires no 
padding, and so far is content to be as nature made 
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her. On entering the low circular hut and seat* 
ing ourselves on whatever object may be made 
to serve the purpose of stools, we at last, by the 
gUmmer of the fire, and through the stifling heat 
and choking smoke, descry our fair friend, who 
intends to give a demonstration of how they 
'' gild refined gold, and paint the lily '' in Africa. 
As our eyes become accustomed to the gloom, 
putting us somewhat more at our ease, we observe 
that she is very short in stature, unusually round 
in the face, and with a somewhat projecting facial 
angle. The figure, for a negress, is not bad, though 
wanting in that pleasant curve at the waist which 
more accords with our idea of female beauty. She 
has a magnificent development of limb, and is as 
active and supple as a snake. The expression is 
pleasant, and the glance of her bright eye and the 
smile on her lips are lively and " knowing." 

These " points " we take in at a glance, and 
become still more at our ease on being speedily 
made aware that the real clothing of the demon- 
strator is already on, or rather has never been 
off. This is a coating of lamp black and castor- oil, 
which emits an aroma that gallantry compels me 
to call pleasing, but which, as an " aside ''.to the 
reader, I confess to be simply awful. She adds a 
new coating for the conquests of the day, and 
shines, in the glimmering of the fire, like a snail 
fresh from its shell, and bent on an evening stroll. 
The reader will here take note, that this coating of 
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grease and dirt is the only protection the M-teita 
has against the excessive heats of the day and the 
chills at night. It prevents too excessive perspi- 
ration, and wards ofE chills. Before receiving her 
visitors, the damsel has (it will be observed) 
donned a small piece of hide, about the size of a 
lady's pocket-handkerchief, and literally covered 
with beads. Behind, she seems to have got pos- 
session of the tails of a missionary's dress-coat. 
These she has lengthened out a little and also 
covered with beads, in various patterns, and now 
they dangle and flap about her legs in the most 
airy manner. Some, however, vary this fashion, 
and in place of the two tails they rejoice in 
the posterior half of a highland kilt. Our 
equanimity being now quite restored, and 
decency being satisfied, when we see an oppor- 
tunity to assist, we do so with alacrity. The 
hair of the head is shaved all round the 
temples, till only a circular patch three to four 
inches in diameter is left on the crown of the 
head. With much labour this is twisted into 
strings, till it assumes the appearance of a mop. 
Upon each string separately beads of various hues 
are thieaded. Bound the shaven part a band of 
beads, two inches broad, is bound, and from these 
three long loose strings depend over the ears to 
below the shoulders. The ears, pierced all round 
the outer auricle, are laden with heavy glass 
rings, till, unable to bear the weight, they fold over 
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into an unsightly lump. An inspection of the 
eyelids reveals the fact that the lashes have been 
carefully removed. A slight rub here and there 
with a file puts a sharper point to the crocodile- 
like teeth, and the head is finished off. From 
a neighbouring peg about thirty large strings 
of beads are taken down, put over the right 



shoulder and underneath the left arm, de- 
pending to the waist, and crossing between the 
breasts, which it may be remarked are firm' and 
weU shaped. A similar number depend from 
the opposite shoulder. Above these, round the 
neck, and hanging over the breast, are next placed 
from 1 50 to 200 strings. Over all a huge ruff, com- 
posed of a solid mass of beads, three to four inches 
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in diameter, is' tied round the neck, actually 
causing the chin to be elevated, and filling up the 
whole depression under it. The waist is next 
attended to, and we view with admiration and 
astonishment the physical strength displayed, and 
the determination to be in the height of fashion 
at all costs, as she lays hold of from 200 to 300 
more strings, with a variety of bead belts and 
bands, and bestows them in that region which 
sentimental youths in other lands like to encircle 
with their arms. We draw a breath of relief as 
we observe that the main masses of beads are 
disposed of and only the arms and legs require 
to be sheathed in closely-fitting bands* Thus 
having contrived to stow on her person from 
twenty to thirty pounds' weight, she turns her- 
self round, to receive the tribute of admiration 
plainly depicted in our faces, and thed squats 
down to rest, after the serious labour of dressing* 
Having no other excuse to prolong our interview, 
we lay our offerings at her feet, and " kwaheri " 
ourselves out, drenched in perspiration, and as 
sooty from the smoke as sweeps. 

The " private view " being over, our pleasant 
friend fills her bag with Indian corn, and pro- 
ceeds to receive public tokens of admiration at 
the camp and enjoy the excitement dear to the 
female heart of haggling over the price of her 
store. 

The manners and customs of the Wa-teita need 
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not be specially dwelt upon, as they do not differ 
in any notable respect from those made familiar 
to US by all writers on Bast Africa, with the excep- 
tion probably of their marriages, which show a 
trace of a former mode of obtaining a wife by cap- 
ture — a custom which I have noticed nowhere else 
among the tribes I have visited. When an M-teita 
marries he settles the preliminaries with the father 
in accordance with the usual negro custom ; that 
is to say, he buys her for three or four cows. This 
important matter settled, the girl runs away and 
hides among distant relatives until such time as her 
betrothed finds out her hiding-place and catches 
her. He then gets some of his friends, who carry 
her back to her future home, two men holding 
her up by the legs and two by the arms, shoulder 
high, amidst much singing and dancing. The four 
men who carry the girl are said to be rewarded in 
a very peculiar fashion. On arrival at the house 
the newly married pair are shut up for three days 
without food, at the end of which time the bride 
is thoroughly lubricated, and loaded with beads 
and other ornaments. Then she is conveyed back 
to her father's house by a bevy of dancing and 
singing girls. After the lapse of some time she 
returns, and the whole affair is over. 

There is a very great disproportion between the 
sexes, the female predominating greatly, and yet 
very few of the young men are able to marry for 
want of the proper number of cows — a state of 
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affairs which not unfrequently leads to marriage 
with sisters, though this practice is highly repro- 
bated. 

In some of their reUgious practices they may 
also be said to differ from the negroes further 
south. Over the Teita mountains, where culti- 
vation and the great need of fires have combined 
to clear off almost every bush and tree, there are 
every here and there groves left untouched, which 
appear to be consecrated to the shades of their 
ancestors, and probably represent a relic of a 
former worship of the spirits of Nature. Here 
the dead are buried ; and in the privacy of the 
dense bush, and the fitting gloom of the checkered 
shade, the M-teita retires to pray either to the 
ghosts of his departed relatives, or to the Supreme 
Being. Such are the more prominent charac- 
teristics of the Wa- teita. 

Bidding Mr. Wray adieu, the men being now 
somewhat recruited, we resume our way west- 
ward. After a very long and tiresome march 
over a low range of hills, by a footpath more an 
irritating tunnel than an open way, we reached 
the Matate stream, near the south end of the Bura 
Range, in the district of Javia, so called from 
the ruling elder — chieftainship not being a well- 
recognized form of government among the Wa- 
teita. We camped among very rich plantations, 
and enjoyed nibbling green cobs of Jndian corn. 

Next day we rounded the Bura mountain, by a 
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precipitous and rugged pathway along the moun- 
tain side. We here found the " hongo " (or, as it 
is here called, '* fingo '') system of extorting black 
mail developed in a most annoying manner. The 
ruling elder of every village passed demanded his 
tribute with so much boldness and arrogance, that 
in one case my bile was raised, and I " went for '* 
the extortioner in such a manner, that in his 
fright he lost his footing, and had a narrow 
escape of being pounded into jelly by rolling 
down the hill. 

The rocks we passed we found to be chiefly 
schists, with some thick beds of beautifully white 
crystalline limestone, which dip north at an angle 
of about 15°. It is noticeable here that the strike 
of the rock does not coincide with the major axis 
of the range. 

After a trying march, we finally reached a beau- 
tiful little valley, running deep into the mountain, 
and quite up to the base of the commanding dome 
of Kilima Kibomu. Two days were spent here, 
collecting food for the march to Taveta, across 
the desert plain, from which, as I have already ex- 
plained, the Teita mountains rise up Uke an archi- 
pelago of islands. An attempt to ascend tp the 
top of Mount Kibomu failed through the stupidity 
of our guide, who took us the wrong road, and 
landed me finally at the bottom of a steep pre- 
cipice, 1000 feet from the top. I here, for the first 
time, noticed the wild banana growing most 
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luxuriantly in the ricli damp watercourses, at a 
height of 6000 feet. There was also a glorious 
profusion of tree ferns, brackens, club mosses, 
orchids, heaths, and other plants of a temperate 
aspect. The trees acquired a weird and vene- 
rable look from the abundance of waving grey- 
beard moss which covered their branches. 

The necessary food collected, and I having 
" made brothers " with the principal elder of 
the district, we prepared to start. Before 
doing so, however, we had a narrow escape from 
committing bloodshed. In the hurry of pre- 
paring to leave, the Wa-teita took advantage of 
the confusion, seized two guns in the middle of 
the camp, and made for the bush. Before I 
knew what was up, bang, bang, went several 
guns, loads were thrown down, the Wa-teita fled 
screaming, and in the twinkling of an eye we 
found ourselves on the verge of a fight. For- 
tunately nobody was hurt, and I soon put mat- 
ters right, though perhaps after all it would have 
been not a bad thing if one of the thieves had 
been killed, as they have become notorious for 
their plundering'propensities. The Wa-teita, how- 
ever, having been aroused by our shooting, and 
the war-cry having brought several hundreds from 
the hills, we had to move with every precaution, 
expecting every moment the whiz of an arrow or 
a rush upon some more or less unprotected part. 
We, however, looked too bloodthirsty, and were 
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too well armed, so we reached the camp of Miko- 
me-ni safely. 

This place appears in the map as the name of 
a district, but that is a mistake, as it is only a 
Swahili name for a camp, meaning, in fact, the 
place of the mikomen-trees. A slave caravan 
from Chaga, hearing of our approach, fled in 
terror into the jungle, to avoid meeting us. 

We were to have started at 2 a.m. next morn- 
ing, to make a forced march over the waterless 
area in front, but during the night the Wa-teita 
gathered about in such numbers, and made so 
many attempts to steal, that we gave up all inten- 
tions of going on. Clearly they meant mischief, 
and would to a certainty attack us, or in some 
manner cause a stampede the moment we got on 
the road. 

During the march on the following day, I shot 
two hartebeests, a girafife, and a zebra. I felt 
somewhat proud of my achievement, and my men 
were exceedingly happy, as they gorged themselves 
with meat over the camp-fires after a very hard 
march. 

We resumed our tramp at 3 a.m., and pressed 
on through the chilly morning air. We were 
startled every now and again by herds of zebra 
dashing crossing our path, and raising their curious 
half -whistle, half-bark, and not infrequently in 
the dim light we were awe-struck by the re-echoed 
roars of lions " saying grace " after meat. The 
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day soon dawned, and through a terrific heat, ve 
plodded on, determined to reach Taveta that day. 
It was not, however, tiU 6 p.m. that the main 
body of the caravan bade adieu to the horrid 
waetea and burning heats of the Nyika, and found 
grateful flbelter and cool water in the shady 
depths of one of the most charming forest tracts 
in the whole of Bast Africa. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A FORTNIGHT IN A POBBST FASTNESS. 

It is impossible to describe the delicious feelings 
of relief wbich we experienced on suddenly ex- 
pbanging the burning heat and the barren wastes 
of the Nyika for the leafy labyrinths and bosky 
bowers of the Kttle African Arcadia of Taveta on 
that eventful evening of the 31st of March. It 
was as if we had passed from a purgatory to a 
paradise, and our recent ordeal had prepared us to 
appreciate our happiness to the utmost. We made 
our way through an outer barrier of dense, im- 
penetrable forest and undergrowth of bush, by 
a narrow winding timnel, squeezed ourselves 
through the small gateway, and stood within the 
charmed circle. Here we first gave voice to our 
guns, the reports of which echoed and re-echoed 
through the forest, and told the natives in well- 
understood language that a weary caravan had 
entered their precincts, and claimed their hospi- 
taUty. As we moved on through rich banana^ 
groves, we presently heard the answering bang 
of guns which roared out hearty welcomes, and 
soon the very trees seem to thunder forth their 
salaams, as from all sides was kept up a con- 
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tinuous firing. We found ourselves in the 
midst of a very network of purling rills and arti- 
ficial channels, and we slaked our thirst in the 
clear, cool water with intense enjoyment. Then 
natives began to appear, confirming their more 
fiery welcome with pleasant " Yambo, Yambos." 
They were followed by more excited and demon- 
strative Wa-awahili traders, who, as they seized 
and kissed my hand with their salutation of " Sa- 
balkheir," opened a running fire of questions, 
amazed at the totally unexpected appearance of a 
white man's caravan, of which they had heard no 
news. Thus convoyed amid the renewed thun- 
dering of guns, which in the leafy depths of the 
forest sounded like cannon, we threaded mar- 
vellously rich plantations, and finally emerged at 
a clearing which we found to be the head- 
quarters of the Wa-swahili traders, over which 
presided one Dugumbi, a noted " mkuginzi," and 
" mganga." A number of houses like those 
familiar at the coast had been built here, and as 
it had now become dark, we, amidst much con- 
fusion, camped for the night. The men, dead- 
beat by their killing march, were only too glad 
to throw down their loads anyhow, and, regard- 
less of empty stomachs, stow themselves away 
out of sight. However, by dint of much yelling 
and shouting, we got the tents put up provision- 
ally. In these the goods were stowed safely away, 
and before we finally turned in for the night suffi- 
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cient food was got together to stay the cravings 
o{ hunger. 

Next day was devoted to rest. To get clear of 
the noise and clamour, and the many unlovely 
sights and smells of the general camp, I removed 
mj tent some distance off, and embowered myself 
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in a charming nook of the forest, leaving Martin 
to superintend the men. 

I now found I had a work of no small magni- 
tude before me, which I had not anticipated. The 
whole of my beads had to be restrung into the 
regulation lengths of the Masai country. Unless 
in this form, they would not be accepted, and 
there would be absolutely no opportunity for 
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doing them on the march. Before I could leave 
Taveta, therefore, 60,000 strings had to be made 
up. But this was not all. Cloth was accepted by 
the Masai only in the shape of ready-made war- 
dresses, known as naiberfe. These consisted of 
about six feet of cotton, down the centre of 
which a strip of crimson or checked cloth is sewn, 
the cross threads of the ends being taken out to 
form a fringe. Of these naibferfes 300 had to 
be prepared. Besides all this, a variety of other 
prelilninary arrangements had to be made. It 
thus became very clear, much to my annoyance, 
that a detention of some length was before me. 

After settling the question of tribute or hongo 
with the elders and the young men, and making my 
complimentary presents to Dugumbi and the head- 
man of a caravan which had just reached Taveta 
from the Masai country after losing 100 men by 
disease, I set myself seriously on the second day to 
the pressing work of preparation. Those who. were 
expert with the needle were started on the war- 
dresses, and the rest set to string beads. Some 
were sent to bring the leaves of the Mwalfe palm 
(Raphia). Others from the fibre prepared strings, 
and the remainder did the stringing. To have 
some check upon the men, the beads were 
measured out to each one, and all the head- 
men employed as detectives to minimize as far as 
possible the stealing. Fearful penalties were 
threatened to backsliders, and rewards promised to 
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the honest and the diligent, and then, after empha- 
sizing both with the proper scowl for prospective 
thieves and encouraging smiles for the better class, 
I set them to work. In the evening, when the 
work was finished and brought back for examina- 
tion, I was thrown into the depths of despair. I 
had had some faint hopes that their moral regenera- 
tion had advanced a step since they left the coast. 
I was doomed to bitter disappointment. Not a 
man brought back the amount he received. Out 
of about four loads distributed, nearly an entire 
load was wanting. What was I to do under the 
circumstances? I could not thrash the entire 
caravan, and yet something must be done if I 
hoped to check the stealing. In the end I selected 
two men from each khambi (mess), and made 
Brahim give each one several sound strokes with 
a stick. Their rations also were stopped for the 
day. After a disgusting rumpus all round, the 
day's work ended with loud-voiced protestations 
of innocence from the men, and threats of deser- 
tion. Though externally calm and smiling, I was 
boiling with rage and mortification. I was deter- 
mined, moreover, that on no account would I give 
in, as it would never do to have it an open 
question as to whether or not my authority was 
to be respected. 

That same evening I took possession of the 
men's guns, and placed a strong guard, with the 
usual bloodthirsty orders. With much ostenta- 
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tion, I loaded my heavy express rifle, and, in the 
hearing of some of the men, arranged with Martin 
to divide the night in keeping a look-out. 

Next day matters were very much improved, and 
I saw that I had become master of the situation, 
though I may mention that out of about thirty 
loads of beads, two were stolen in the process of 
stringing, in spite of every precaution and of 
numerous thrashings. 

In speaking of thrashing, I presume the reader 
will not suppose that I mean flogging in the sense 
usually understood by people who have been accus- 
tomed to gloat over the literature of anti-slavery 
societies. I have in no case had the criminal 
tied up, and the punishment has rarely exceeded 
a few strokes across the shoulder with a stick. 
I am sorry to think that even this should have 
been required ; but bitter experience has taught me 
that corporal punishment cannot on any account 
be dispensed with, if the traveller intends to be 
master in his caravan, and not to be despised by 
his men as a milksop and a coward, who dares not 
proceed to extreme measures. I do not think any 
East African traveller could have had better com- 
mand of his men than I attained, and yet I flatter 
myself I was as much liked as feared by the men. 
In my first expedition with one of the best sets 
of porters that ever left the coast, I nearly ruined 
my prospects, and for a time was despised by my 
men, because I tried moral suasion. In the oara- 
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van of which I was now the commander, and upon 
whose moral and physical characteristics I have 
sufficiently animadverted, 1 obtained an ascendancy 
at once by the judicious use of the stick, and by 
an unvarying promptitude in the carrying out of 
punishment ; while by seeking to understand them 
thoroughly, I was able no less markedly to gain 
their good- will and respect. The consequence was 
that the stick was less and less used, until it was 
rarely needed, and orders were attended to with a 
celerity seldom seen outside of an army. 

Life at Taveta, however, was not all worry and 
toil. Indeed, it was in many respects quite the 
reverse. Agreeable strolls in the cool of the even- 
ing were pleasingly varied by native levees^ and 
by seances, in which, in the character of the 
** Wizard of the North," I aroused profound ad- 
miration by my galvanic battery, evoking cries of 
consternation, or producing fits of laughter, ac- 
cording as the people were being operated on, or 
only spectators of the tortures of others. As for 
food, fish, fowl, eggs, mutton or goat, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, yams, manioc or cassava, green 
maize, sugar-cane, golden bananas, and vegetables 
of various kinds supplied our table with an agree- 
able diversity and a rich profusion such as I have 
nowhere else experienced in Africa. Our life here 
might have been described as perfection — for 
Africa — ^but for the troubles with the men, which 
certainly were a considerable alloy to our pleasure. 
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Having thus become well acquainted with our 
surroundings, and got the work of preparation 
fairly set a-going, with some idea of discipline and 
a higher moral tone persuasively instilled into the 
men, we may relax the fixed scowl with which we 
have made the delinquents quail, and, putting on 
our holiday look, proceed on a circular tour of 
investigation in the forest and suburbs of Taveta. 
Let me invite my readers as a select party to 
accompany me. 

It is an April morning, and we are up with the 
dawn. Before the sun has passed the horizon we 
have demolished our breakfast with a capital 
appetite. Our guns are taken in hand ; all the 
necessary array of knives, belts, bags, &c., 
buckled or slung about our persons, and with the 
due following of ** boys," we are off on our expe- 
dition. We pass through the camp, and see that 
the men have commenced work, and after giving 
the manager directions for the day, we leave 
behind us the filth and ugliness of the Swahili 
village, and plunge into one of those ideal, leafy 
labyrinths with which the popular imagination 
inclines to clothe equatorial regions, but which 
the toil-worn African traveller so seldom sees. 

As we hie merrily along the bower-like pathway 
we are soon lost in admiration of the glorious 
masses of vegetation which everywhere meet 
our eye. Nature wantons in the production of 
magnificent trees, which in many instances spring 
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up branchless eighty to one hundred feet before 
spreading out in a splendid umbrageous canopy. 
The branches interlace with those of the surround- 
ing trees till only a faint checkered light passes 
through to dance and quiver below in the manner 
of innumerable will-o'-the-wisps. Though the 
trees are unbranched to those heights, yet you 
will perceive that we are not wandering in a forest 
of stems only, like the masts in some crowded 
harbour. Far otherwise; from every point of 
vantage pliant creepers, loaded with foliage, swing 
from tree to tree or hang in graceful dark green 
masses down the sturdy trunk. Beautiful palms, 
— the raphia, and the hyphene, or wild date — 
flowering shrubs, a profusion of ferns, and here 
and there a flowering plant, fill up the interspaces 
till the eye becomes bewildered by the crowding 
and the rank profusion. Monkeys give animation 
to the scene, and by their lively movements and 
incessant barking attract attention. Flocks of 
hombills fly from tree to tree, jarring the ear with 
their unmusical calls. Squirrels, now hiding 
behind a tree trunk or climbing with wonderful 
celerity, anon pausing with wondering gaze, ac- 
cording as alarm oi' curiosity has the ascendency, 
are noted among other sights. Numerous foot- 
prints tell of the hyaena hidden away in the dense 
bush till the shades of night allow it to commence 
its ghoul-like rounds. From the forest we hear 
the pleasing ripple of water over a stony bed, and 
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pusliing forward, we emerge at last, to find our- 
selves on the banks of the snow-fed Lumi, which 
rising at the base of the Kimawenzi peak of 
Kilimanjaro, after a subterranean passage from the 
shattered cloud-sucking pinnacle, finds its way- 
south to Lake Jipe, and, spreading under ground, 
nourishes the glorious Tavetan forest and ensures 
fertility throughout the year. Its banks, bedecked 
with maiden-hair ferns and creepers, and its noble 
arboreal arch invite us to pause and refresh our- 
selves. Its gentle murmuring finds an echo in 
our souls, and under its soothing charm we be- 
come lotus-eaters, and rise above this prosaic 
world of ours to visit in our imagination some 
restful, idyllic dreamland, and sip the essence of 
the golden year. 

Tempted by the delicious coolness and the 
crystalline purity of its waters, we resolve to try 
its liquid depths. We have just begun to revel 
in a glorious bath when the sound of rustling 
branches attracts our attention, and, looking up, 
we find ourselves the cynosure of dark, wondering 
eyes. Our angry " Nani w6 w^ ? " ("Who are you ? ") 
startles the Tavetan damsels. Frightened out of 
their wits at thus being discovered, they fly like 
deer into the forest, while we leisurely resume our 
garments, laughingly wondering whether or not 
some native songster will not in artless numbers 
sihg how the nut-brown maids, wandering by the 
pleasant banks of the Lumi, were transfixed by the 
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sight of the Mzungu laving the dancing water 
over his dazzling white skin. 

With renewed enjoyment and cracking of 
jokes over our recent adventure, we resume our 
perambulations, finding fresh and ever-varied 
scenes to attract our attention. Here a zig- 
zag pathway leads us to a native compound 
hidden in extraordinary masses of verdure, per- 
fectly impenetrable except by a very narrow path- 
way, and a still more narrrow, .strongly built 
gateway. Here the natives can bid defiance to 
the Masai, who have on one or two occasions 
contrived to penetrate inside the forest, though 
few have ever got out alive again to tell the tale. 
We find the compound to consist of two or three 
huts of bee-hive shape, and thatched with banana 
leaves. As we peep inside our nostrils are sud- 
denly assailed by a powerful odour. Pushing in, 
we find the cause of it to be two cows stalled 
within. They are beautiful fat animals, and are 
never allowed outside, their food being cut and 
brought to them. Behind the cows are a few 
poles over which is stretched a dressed bullock's 
hide. This forms the bed of the lady of the 
house and of her lord, when he takes a fancy to 
sleep there — for he, having several other huts 
and wives, each with her own cows, has no fixed 
residence, though he naturally pays more attention 
to some favourite wife. 

There is little inside worth description beyond 
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the customary collection of cooking utensils, water 
and beer pots, calabashes for milk, small, hollowed- 
out cylinders of wopd for honey, and baskets for 
the various kinds of grain. In odd nooks, beads, 
cloth, &c., are stowed away. The cooking is per- 
formed outside, where also may be observed a 
number of gambolling kids and goats, mixed with 
the more sedate sheep. Cocks establish themselves 
on the housetops, while the less venturesome hen 
clucks with her chirping brood on lower levels. 

After some pleasant chat with the inhabitants, 
we bow ourselves out to continue our exploration. 
Scarcely have we resumed our walk when our 
attention is attracted to a strange object. Push- 
ing forward, we find an illustration of a curious 
burial custom of the natives of Taveta. After 
death the body is buried in a sitting posture, the 
left arm resting on the knee and the head sup- 
ported by the hand, the contrary arm and hand 
being used by the women. When they have 
remained sufficiently long to be reduced to 
skeletons, the skulls of the man and his chief 
wife are taken out, and placed in deep, oval- 
shaped pots. These are laid on their sides at 
the base of dracoena-trees in the centre of his 
plantation, where, in the shape of good spirits, 
they keep watch and ward over the welfare 
of the crops. A more queer and ghastly thing 
cannot be imagined than the sight of these skulls 
grinning inside the dark pots. Why draccena- 
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trees should be selected I do not know, except 
tliat they take root easily and grow quickly, 
besides always remaining green, and not taking 
up too much room or growing too large. 

From this strange sight our attention is now 
diverted by the sounds of tinkling bells, and a 
jingling sound as of loose iron bangles striking 
against each other. Looking around to see the 
cause, we observe an elderly female with an 
austere and severe aspect slowly emerging from 
the banana grove, with measured tread, and 
carrying a wand fitted to inspire respect in the 
bosoms of mischievous urchins. Behind this 
ancient dame (in whom the striking absence of 
charms is not compensated by a profusion of 
eith6r clothes or ornament) marches, with ambling 
step, a plump female, tender and twenty. Eound 
her head is a b&nd of leather, ornamented with 
cowrie shells. From this hangs a perfect veil of 
iron chain, which almost completely hides the 
face, and falls over the bosom. Round her neck 
and waist are disposed heaps of beads and iron 
chains, almost rivalling the Teita ladies in 
amount, A dressed skin forms her clothing, while 
arms and legs are loaded with iron and brass wire 
of the thickness of telegraph wire. About her 
person are disposed a number of bells, and round 
the ankles are numerous iron bangles, which 
herald her approach for some distance ahead. 
We greet with due respect the grim duenna^ smile 
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more knowingly at her charge, and let them pass, 
slowly picking each step as if they were among 
thorns. You ask " What is the meaning of this 
display ? " " Has Spain transferred its system 
of female espionage to Africa ? " By no means. 
The secret of the mystery is simply this. The 
young lady has been lately married, and is now 
in — I blush to mention it — an interesting con- 
dition. Proudly she struts forth in all the pride 
proper to such a situation — delighted doubtless to 
announce to the world at large, or at least to 
some hated rival, by the music of the bells, her 
pleasing expectations. She is at this period fat- 
tened and pampered like a fowl for the market. 
She is not allowed to exert herself in the least, 
and if she must go out to receive the congratula- 
tions of her friends, she must be accompanied 
by a staid chaperon^ who, marching in front, 
watches over her welfare, and prevents her being 
startled or otherwise inconvenienced. On these 
occasions she is always loaded with all the orna- 
ments that can be got, more especially the iron veil 
and the bells, which are the distinctive marks. 
The appearance of a second child is not heralded 
in the same manner; little notice, indeed, is 
taken of the event. 

I may here mention that marriage among the 
Wa-taveta is a matter of so many bullocks. When 
a young man takes a fancy to a girl he arranges 
the matter with the father, and agrees to give so 
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many head of cattle. If lie is able to give the 
requisite number at once, then the marriage is 
consummated without delay. This, however, 
seldom happens. On the actual presentation of 
the first bullock, the girl is henceforth " sealed *' 
to him. She is not allowed to go outside the house 
till after dark, and may on no account see a man, 
not even her betrothed. If the man is poor, the 
engagement frequently extends over a term of 
years, till the last bullock is paid up. After 
marriage the most astounding laxity prevails. 
Conjugal fidelity is unknown, and certainly not 
expected on either side ; they might almost be 
described as a colony of free lovers. 

Resuming our walk, we hurry on through 
charming glades, and rich plantations irrigated 
by artificial canals, and as we look around on the 
more open prospect, we cannot but conclude that 
though it may be ridiculous excess for man to 
paint the lily, yet he may assist nature in letting 
the lily be seen to advantage — and so indirectly 
improve its beauty. Here we see single trees 
rising in stately grandeur, and showing off their 
fine proportions ; there, a pleasing group set on 
green soft grass, offers grateful shade without 
discomfort. Rich crops of golden maize or grey 
millet wave to the passing breeze, while great 
bunches of splendid bananas bend down the soft 
and cellular stems. The whole place seems to be 
kaleidoscopic in its infinite variety of changing 
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scene, in its wonderful combination of the grand 
and the graceful, of form and colour. It wants 
but a few more brilliant hues, a greater abun- 
dance of flitting, iridescent butterflies and 
dragon-flies, some more gorgeously coloured birds, 
and a few monstrosities in beetles to make tlie 
picture ideally perfect. 

But now, lest these scenes get too great a hold 
upon my imagination, and lay me open to a charge 
of eastern extravagance of thought, or of "exu- 
berant verbosity *' allied to the rank profusion we 
have just left, let me ask my readers to gather 
round me under the shade of the palaver-tree of 
the natives, while I try to convey some further 
general ideas about Taveta and its inhabitants. 

Lend me your imagination as well as your ears, 
while I ask you to climb up to some neighbouring 
peak or point of vantage, to take in a bird's-eye 
view of your surroundings. You perceive that 
Taveta — the invulnerable and impenetrable — is a 
slight depression near the south-east comer of the 
great snow-clad mountain of Kilimanjaro, and 
lying, as our barometric observations show, at a 
height of 2400 feet. This depression is covered 
with the dense forest which we have just de- 
scribed, and covers no greater an area than a mile 
broad, and seven miles long from north to south. 
It may, however, be better described as delta- 
shaped — the apex being towards the north, and the 
base subtended by Lake Jipfe. The line of demar- 
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cation between the most remarkable tropical luxu* 
riance and utter barrenness and sterility, is one 
of astonishing abruptness. There is no gradual 
alteration, but with a couple of steps you change 
the entire scene. This is not diflScult to explain. 
The forest covers an almost level strip of rich, 
alluvial soil, brought down . from the mountain 
by the perennial Lumi, which runs through 
the centre to the lake on the south, and probably 
has thus silted up a former creek-like extension. 
The Lumi, however, is not entirely confined to 
the limits of its banks. On the contrary, it 
spreads away underground by many subter- 
ranean channels, and thus ever keeps the 
ground moist — so much so that at almost any 
point water can be reached at from one to two 
feet in depth; hence the remarkable fertility. 
Where the ground begins to rise the water, of 
course, does not come near the surface, and, as 
but little rain falls throughout the year, only 
plants which thrive in the most arid soil can 
there contrive to exist. The Lumi also marks 
the line of contact between two very different 
geological formations, namely, the volcanic lavas 
from Kilimanjaro, and the schists and gneisses of 
the metamorphic area. 

The people are a mixed race, a blending of the 
Bantu races of Central and South Africa with 
the Hamitic tribes of the Nile and North Africa, 
the Bantu races being represented by the Wa- 
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tayeta, who are closely related to the Wa-chaga 
and the Wa-teita ; the Hamitic tribes by that clan 
of the great Masai nation (known to the Wa-swahili 
as Wa-kwafi), who, after a series of disasters, 
were driven from their original homes in the plains 
around Teita, Jip^ and U-sambara, and scattered 
over the country. In the sequel I shall take 
occasion to enter more particularly into the 
history of this clan. I need but say at present 
that a few Masai (Wa-kwafi), having lost all their 
cattle, and being threatened with starvation, laid 
aside their deep-rooted prejudices against the 
menial task of cultivating the soil, as well as 
various cherished customs and traditions, and 
threw in their lot with the Wa-taveta. And now, 
so thoroughly amalgamated are they in ideas, 
customs, &c., that it has become difficult to dis- 
tinguish the two different races. 

The Wa-kwafi are characterized by a finer 
physique (which indeed is sometimes well worthy 
of the admiration of the sculptor), a superior 
physiognomy, more prominent cheek-bones, and a 
tendency to a Mongolian upward slant of the eyes. 
The young men dress in the manner of their 
ancestors, though the older men have to some 
extent approximated to coast notions. The 
peculiar manner of circumcision proper to the 
Masai has also been retained. In most other 
respects, however, they have altered their ideas 
to harmonize with the pure-bred Wa-taveta. 
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Perhaps one of the most remarkable changes is 
in the matter of honesty. From being the 
most notorious and audacious thieves in all 
Africa they have become distinctly the reverse, 
while without loss of their original bravery 
they have laid aside their bloodthirsty ideas 
and fondness for war. Though a mere hand- 
ful of men, yet, secure in their arboreal fortress, 
they have bid defiance to great hordes of Masai, 
and even snapped their fingers at the more crafty 
Mandara, the warrior-chief of Chaga, who has 
long dVeamt of seizing their stronghold, and thus 
getting command of the caravan route. I can 
safely say that nowhere have I met such pleasing 
and maoly natives over the whole extent of 
country I have yet traversed in Africa. We 
struck up a very great friendship, which remained 
unbroken by a single incident and forms one of 
my most agreeable recollections. 

I have spoken of Taveta as an Arcadia in respect 
of its charming scenes. I may now say that the 
natives hardly detract from the poetical picture. 
True Arcadians they are in their peaceable habits, 
their great hospitality, their manly, pleasant 
manners, and surprising honesty. 

To the traders from the coast, Taveta has always 
been a place of great importance. Situated at 
the very threshold of the Masai country, offering 
perfect security to whosoever would enter, and 
further recommended by its abundance of food 
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and the character of its natives, it has most 
naturally been made a resting and recruiting 
station for caravans proceeding to or coming 
from the Masai country. No caravan can pass 

■ 

without a stay, on one pretext or another, of 
from a fortnight to a couple of months, and 
as all such visitors are fed almost entirely at 
the expense of their numerous native friends, it 
is an agreeable and cheap way of spending the 
time where time is no object. 

Such, then, gentle readers, are the main facts 
regarding your surroundings, and the denizens 
thereof. And now, if you have finished eating 
those delicious bananas, and chewed sugar-cane 
till the sweet juice has palled upon you, we may 
resume our tramp down the few remaining miles 
which separate us from Lake Jipe, which we so 
recently saw glimmering in the distance. 

As we emerge from the shady grove we stand 
entranced by a lovely sight which unexpectedly 
breaks on our view. For many days we have been at 
the base of Kilimanjaro, and yet not a glimpse has 
rewarded our frequent attempts to view its cloud- 
piercing heights. We have begun almost to ask 
ourselves if we are, after all, to be doomed to the 
mere " mental recognition " ascribed to Rebmann. 
Happily such is not to be our fate. The " Mount 
Olympus'* of these parts stands forth revealed in 
all its glory fitly framed by the neighbouring 
trees. There is the grand dome or crater of 
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Kibo, with its snow cap glancing and scintillating 
like burnished silver in the rays of the afternoon 
sun, and there, on its eastern flank, as a striking 
contrast, rise the jagged outlines of the craggy 
peak of Kimawenzi. What words can adequately 
describe this glimpse of majestic grandeur and 
godlike repose ! We can only stand speech- 
less with feelings of awe. But our opportunity 
is brief. The veil has merely been temporarily 
lifted, and now huge, fleecy- white cumulus 
clouds roll and tumble along the sides of the 
great mountain till only the black pinnacle and 
the glittering dome are seen projected against the 
pure azure, and hanging apparently in mid-heaven 
more impressive than ever. At last a veil of 
stratus mysteriously spreads itself out. In a few 
seconds the whole scene has vanished, " like the 
baseless fabric of a vision,'* and we find ourselves 
blankly staring at a monotonous expanse of grey. 
Turning with a sigh, we hurry rapidly towards 
Jipe as if, after such a scene, nothing else was 
worthy of special notice. We cross some beauti- 
ful park-like country, crush our way through the 
outer barrier, and find ourselves in the grass 
jungle to the north of the lake. Here we come 
upon lots of game, and soon bag for the pot two 
pallah and one waterbuck, and leaving men to cut 
them up, we speedily reach the object of our 
tramp. Jip6 we find to be a shallow expanse 
of water lying at the base of the Ugono moun- 
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tains, which rise precipitously into a picturesque 
range of much grandeur, though the outlines 
are simple, and the top flat. The height of 
these mountains is little over 7000 feet, and 
the numerous columns of curling smoke tell 
of inhabitants similar to the Wa-teita. The lake 
lies at an altitude of 2350 feet. It is about ten 
miles from north to south, and only some three 
miles broad. It is comparatively shallow, and 
may indeed be described as a backwater of the 
Lumi formed by the subsidence of the ground, 
due doubtless, as is so often the case in similar 
positions, to the withdrawal of the matter ejected 
by Kilimanjaro in its days of activity as a volcano. 
It contains several schools of hippos, a few 
crocodiles, and a great number of capital fish, 
which also find their way up the Lumi. At the 
point where this stream enters the lake, another 
flowing west gives exit to the surplus water, and 
conveys it to the Rufu or Pangani river. 

But now the lengthening shadows tell us that 
the day is rapidly coming to a close, and if 
we do not want to be belated in the forest 
midst howling hyenas and roaring lions, we must 
step out in no lackadaisical manner. In an hour 
we are once more back to the native plantations. 
We get another glimpse of Kilimanjaro, and have 
several charming peeps at the winding Lumi. 

But now listen I What is the meaning of that 
full- voiced, sonorous song which weUs forth from 
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the depths of the forest, and echoes through the 
trees in ever-increasing volume ? That is the 
music, to which the natives, following the 
Masai customs, tread a measure. No thundering 
drum or yelling native clarionet, as elsewhere, gives 
the rhythmic sounds and accentuates the varying 
movement. A less spirited though decidedly 
more musical, " Ho-oh ! Oh-ho I '* monotonously 
reiterated fills the woodland with its rolling 
sounds. Ahl there they are ! A group of young 
men and maidens in that pretty nook. See what 
splendidly proportioned athletes, with hair rolled 
into strings which hang like a mop over their 
heads, small kidskin garments flung over their 
shoulders or hanging by their sides, and a glorious 
layer of grease and clay plastered on lavishly 
from head to foot. The girls, with only an 
under girdle round the loins, and loaded with 
beads, clay, and grease, make a piquant element 
in the scene. They stop for a moment as 
we approach; but soon they resume the dance 
with fresh vigour and unabated enthusiasm. 

You stand with astonishment to view the extra- 

• 

ordinary and laborious manner in which the 
natives enjoy themselves. A young man advances, 
holding a wand in his hand. His arms hang 
straight down. At first he hops forward like a 
bird, till, reaching the centre, he commences a 
series of leaps straight into the air, without 
bending his legs or moving his arms. Ever 
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and anon he gives his head a hitch forward, 
bringing his long back hair over his face. 
After springing in this manner about a dozen 
times, he steps aside, and another takes his place, 
till all have gone through their paces. Then with 
wilder movement they trot round in a variety of 
evolutions, and so the dance ends, to be resumed 
again in precisely the same manner. Try to do 
exactly what you have seen, and you will find 
it is no light task to dance in the manner of the 
Wa-taveta. 

Hurrying on, we reach camp just as the sun 
disappears behind the horizon. In retiring to my 
own corner, I find a number of venerable elders 
sitting stoically awaiting my return. Calling 
for my chair and a cup of refreshing tea, 
I make myself comfortable, and signify that I 
am all attention. After a little preliminary talk 
among themselves, one of the chief elders gets up, 
and, baton in hand, explains their errand. The 
season has just commenced in which the Masai 
go upon their usual raids to the coast regions for 
cattle. Their routes lie on both sides of the 
lEorest, where their continually passing to and fro 
has formed several large pathways, as can be 
easily seen. These war-parties give great annoy- 
ance to the Wa-taveta by their continual attempts 
to storm their arboreal fortress, though the 
defenders have as yet had the best of it in every 
encounter. Now I have arrived, and it is not 
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difficult to see that I am a great mganga or 
medicine-man. I have shown them wonders and 
performed feats which could only be done by 
one with supernatural powers, and consequently 
they have come to me for charms or medicines 
which wiU prevent the Masai entering the forest. 
Listening to the old gentleman's harangue with 
much gravity while I sip my tea, I make a suitable 
reply. I try my best to explain that I have no 
more power than themselves to ward ofE Masai 
attacks ; but finding that this is only received with 
incredulity and is leaving a bad impression, I tell 
them I will do my best, but cannot think of 
accepting the goat which they have brought. 
To refuse is simply to make them believe that 
I do not want to assist them. For their own 
personal safety, therefore, I brew some Eno's 
fruit salt, which with fear and trembling they 
taste as it fizzes away. Finally they retire quite 
satisfied, but refusing to take back the goat. 
Next day I shall clench the matter by going out 
and with much ceremony and firing of guns 
photographing the various gates. 

Thus ends our tour through the Tavetan forest, 
and now, as the deepening shadows and pleasing 
charms of the gloamin' gather round us, let George 
Eliot epitomize for us the sights of the day in 
these graphic lines : — 

Thus generations in glad idlesse throve, 
Nor hunted prey nor with each other strove. 
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For clearest springs were plenteous in the land, 
And gourds for cups ; the ripe fruit sought the hand, 
Bending the laden^d boughs with fragrant gold ; 
And for their roofs and garments, wealth untold 
Lay everywhere in grasses and broad leaves. 
They laboured gently as a maid who weaves 
Her hair in mimic mats, and pauses oft 
And strokes across her palm the tresses soft. 

The work of the day is now over. The short 
twilight, like a glimpse of Eden with all its rich 
hues and exquisite softness, is past and gone. 
The beds of grass and leaves have been made up, 
and after a hard day's toil each one seeks oblivion 
and needed rest, leaving the fires to sink and die ; 
and soon nothing indicates the presence of man 
but the silent, ghost-like sentinel keeping watch 
and ward over the white-robed figures lying 
around. We ourselves have retired to our bosky 
corner, and, taking up a book of poetry, try to 
forget the scenes around us in the beautiful 
thoughts of a favourite author. But no oblivion 
of that sort will come to us to-night. We are 
soon made aware of " sounds which give delight 
but hurt not,'' and, like Caliban in the enchanted 
isle, we give ourselves up to the sweet influences of 
the hour. Through the open door we see the 
canopy of heaven lighted up with its thousand con- 
stellations, shining with surprising brilliancy in 
the clear ambient atmosphere. The winds sigh 
through the forest and wake the weird spirits of 
the night. But these are only subordinate voices 
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in the sweet chorus of more wonderful sounds 
which soon breaks forth with astonishing volume 
and harmony. A flood of fairy notes from myriad 
cicadas pervades the air, as if Titania and her 
lively crew held high revel around us, the whole 
blending so sweetly with the muttered music of 
the leaves and the murmuring of the Lumi, that 
it seems as if an angelic conductor led some 
celestial band. In the intervals of the swelling 
music we cannot fail to note in the darker recesses 
of the forest, myriads of fireflies acting as fairy 
lamps, and flashing meteor-like incessantly from 
bush to bush, contrasting with the numerous tiny 
glow-worms steadUy emitting their rich, soft 
glow. But now hark to the horrid laughter of the 
hyenas as they discover some filthy carrion and 
ghoul-like gorge their fill I And there — grand 
and awe-inspiring rises with resonant thunder the 
roar of the lion, a nightly visitor to our neighbour- 
hood. With a cold shiver and a creeping of the 
very flesh, we find the charm of the night gone, 
and, closing the tent door, we are soon in bed, cool 
and comfortable through the agency of a refresh- 
ing breeze from the icy heights of Kilimanjaro, 
which not only sends sound sleep, but drives off 
the troublesome mosquitoes. Next day we rise to 
the prosaic labours of our ordinary life. 

My conversation with Dugumbi and other 
traders, some of whom had just returned with a 
large caravan from the Masai country (with a 
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loss of 100 men from disease) gave me a juster 
view of the difficulties before me. They enabled 
me to realize for the first time that the conditions 
of travel in this region were very widely dijfferent 
from those of the country farther north, and they 
confirmed my previous belief that my caravan 
was much too small. I was assured that these 
traders never dreamed of entering the Masai with 
less than 300 men, and that they always toot 
more if circumstances would at all permit. I 
learned also that as there were no recognized 
footpaths, and as watering-places were few and 
far between and the population migratory, it 
would be simply courting defeat to go with only 
one guide, however honest or trustworthy. 
Then I was told that the Masai were tremendous 
talkers as well as fighters, and that the transaction 
of the necessary business would require several 
interpreters with nothing else to do. In short, I 
acquired sufficient ominous information to make 
any one not possessed of a particularly sanguine 
temperament despair of ever passing the threshold, 
or at most of getting many days beyond it. 
Obviously it could only be by a series of lucky 
accidents that I could have hope of ever getting 
through, or, if once through, of ever getting back. 
I was not cast down, however, for though I saw 
good reason for being anxious in a situation so full 
of hazard, I had great faith in my lucky star, and 
determined to mould fate to my own ends. 



\ 
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I could not see my way to add to the numbers 
of my caravan, as I had been made clearly to 
understand by the Greographical Society that on 
no account was the sum to be exceeded, — a rather 
curious injunction, it must be confessed, seeing 
that I could not consider myself master of my 
own movements when once fairly in the country. 
An attempt to add three more loads of iron wire 
to my slightly deficient stock of that important 
commodity did not encourage me to do anything 
more in that line. I, however, took a very impor- 
tant step in the engagement of a new guide and 
interpreter in the person of Sadi. I have already 
alluded to this personage as the caravan leader 
and guide of Baron von der Decken, and eventually, 
through his cowardice and treachery, the miner 
of the latter' s hopes of penetrating into the Masai 
country. He also acted in the same capacity 
on New*s first visit to Mandara, and on his second 
co-operated with that notorious chief in plunder- 
ing the missionary. Since then he had gone from 
bad to worse. He had been unsuccessful in some 
small trading trips. Finally, having fallen deep 
in debt to the Hindus at the coast, and being 
unable to find credit or get an employer, he had 
fled to Taveta to escape imprisonment. Here he 
had ever since lived like a pauper, supported by 
the hospitable Wa-taveta or any trader who would 
give him a present of cloth. This, then, was the 
man I now engaged, after a series of extremely 
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slippery negotiations, at $15 a month. To do 
him credit, however, it should be stated that he 
had a commanding and venerable presence, a not 
unimportant qualification in the Masai country, 
and that without exception he had the most 
thorough knowledge of the Masai language of any 
jnan on the coast. Even the Masai had to admit 
they were no match for him in powei^ of talking 
out a subject. I never knew any one with such 
a singular " gift of the gab." He would have 
been a perfectly invaluable acquisition to the 
Irish irrepressibles in ParUament! How I got 
on with this formidable gentleman will presently 
appear. 

During our stay at Taveta we for the first time 
opened up communication with Mandara. A 
messenger arrived from that powerful chief, bring- 
ing a bullock and a goat as a present, along with 
salaams and compliments, and expressions of a 
strong desire that I should go and visit him, — 
declaring that anything he could do for me would 
be at once performed. As the bullock was small 
and a male, I refused to accept it. I was certain 
that Mandara must have sent a different animal, 
for it is the custom to send the male only as " a 
feeler " in case of doubt, it being understood that 
if one accepts such a present, he has warUke 
intentions. It proved, as I suspected, that this had 
been the messenger's own little game, a fine fat 
cow having really been sent, but exchanged for 
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the other animal, with an M-taveta, for a considera- 
tion. The proper cow having arrived, I made up 
a present of a gun, a government sword-bayonet, 
a piece of cotton, two coloured cloths, and two 
flasks of gunpowder, and sent them off with the 
proper expressions of regret that my numerous 
engagements would not permit me the pleasure of 
calling upon him. 

On my first arrival at Taveta I heard that, only 
some two days before, Dr. Fischer, the German, had 
arrived at Arusha wa chini from Pangani. But 
for the enforced delay that had befallen me, it is 
not improbable that I might have preceded him into 
the Masai country, or at least entered at the same 
time. However, the information I received both 
there and at Zanzibar, from his agent and his 
head-men, led me to believe that my plans would 
not be interfered with, and that there would be 
more than elbow-room for both, of us. My own 
intention at that time was to keep straight across 
country via Nguruma-ni to Kavirondo, on Victoria 
Nyanza, while I understood that Fischer would 
cross my route nearly at right angles, and, 
keeping away north, try to reach Mount Kenia, 
and afterwards Lake Baringo. 

My position, then, at this period may be briefly 
summarized in the following manner. I had 
arrived at the threshold of the Masai country with 
a caravan of men only about one-third of the 
proper number, and these, with few exceptions, of 

K 
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the weakest and most villanous type. For the 
important positions of guides and interpreters I 
had but two men, neither of whom bore the 
highest character ; while properly I should have 
had not less than six, experienced in the duties 
of the office. Then I was considerably short of 
the proper supply of iron wire (technically known 
as senenge by the natives). This came about, 
not through any forgetfulness of my own, but 
from the fact that I could not carry more, so 
many men being occupied carrying the customary 
impedimenta of a European traveller. Under 
these various disadvantages I was called upon to 
attempt one of the most difficult undertakings, 
and to face a tribe whose very name carried fear 
to the hearts of all who knew it, and among 
whom numerous trading caravans had been an- 
nihilated, rarely a year passing without some 
disaster or other. 

I may say, however, that never for a moment 
did I shrink from the task before me. I counted 
the cost, and saw clearly the difficulties and the 
dangers attending my project, but it was only to 
smile at them, and to become more fixed in my 
resolve to master them. Temporary clouds might 
envelope me, but as to my ultimate success I 
never once doubted. 

Before closing this chapter it remains but to 
be said that besides exploring the Tavetan forest, 
and visiting Lake Jip§, I made several excur- 
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sions to the base of Kilimanjaro, to examine the 
numerous small parasitic coues and craters which 
spring up at the base of the parent volcano, 
besides making an examination of the charming 
and romantic little crater lake of Chala. These, 
and other geological observations, I will set aside 
at present, and in a chapter more immediately 
devoted to an account of Kilimanjaro give the 
results. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THBOUGH THE DOOB OP THE MASAI. 

At last, much to my relief, we found ourselves 
ready for the road. Most of the men were looking 
longingly back towards the coast, and I with 
equal eagerness towards the setting sun and the 
unknown. The beads had been all strung, the 
cloths made up, and food collected for the desert 
march round the base of Kilimanjaro. Goods and 
men were alike overhauled, with the result of 
leaving no less than three men behind as utter 
incapables. On the march to Taveta two men 
had been left at Bura, of whom one had subse- 
quently died, and two had deserted. At Taveta 
one of the mission boys died of some disease of a 
nature beyond my ken ; and thus we were reduced 
by eight men. 

On the evening of the 17th of April the last 
paragraph was added to my letters, and the final 
farewells written. After a night of constant 
watchfulness over my men, and a short snooze in 
the early morning, I sprang out of bed, and 
feverishly plunged into the bustle of striking camp. 
There was the usual worry over the light loads, 
and the usual obstinate resistance to carrying the 
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boxes and more unpleasant packages, necessitating 
the application of the birch in more than one 
instance. At last matters were finally arranged, 
and in the still dewy morning we left Taveta amid 
many expressions of regret. We squeezed our- 
selves once more through the narrow gate, and 
after passing the outside leafy tunnel through 
the sombre forest, we emerged on its western side. 
We could only cross the Lumi and camp. Time 
would not allow us to proceed further that day ; 
besides, there were a few final touches of pre- 
paration which could only be done after striking 
camp. 

By way of a little relaxation, I strolled up the 
bank of the Lumi in the hope of shooting some- 
thing for the. pot. The country, however, was too 
open, and the game too wild. Though I sighted 
a bush-buck, a herd of hartebeest, and a wart- 
hog, I did not succeed in shedding blood. A 
slightly ridiculous episode, however, gave us a 
spurt of excitement. Sighting some large animal 
in the bush, which in the gathering darkness I 
took for a rhinoceros, I proceeded warily to stalk 
it, paying all due attention to the wind. After 
much crawling and creeping from bush to bush 
with sundry scratches, I got pretty near to my 
quarry. My excitement was rapidly rising over the 
dangers and anticipated triumph, when suddenly 
a loud " Hee 1 haw I hee I haw ! " broke with 
extraordinary effect from my supposed rhinoceros. 
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I felt decidedly foolish, and inwardly confessed 
that I must be as stupid as the venerable animal 
which thus saluted my approach with heaving 
sides and elevated ears, as it poured forth its 
asinine ridicule. I returned crestfallen to camp, 
only to hear roars of laughter from my men as the 
story got afloat. 

I now called a council of war with Martin and 
my head-men, as to the steps to be taken to 
prevent desertion. The most anxious night of all 
had now arrived. Those who might have resolved 
to desert would certainly do so to-night, as they 
well knew that if once they left Taveta one or two 
marches behind, there would then be no chance 
again. During their stay in the forest the men 
had heard so many dreadful stories about the 
murderous propensities of the Masai that they 
were electrically charged with fear. It required 
therefore but a leader, or the occurrence of some 
slight accident, to cause a general stampede. 
Thanks to the stories we raised about the Masai 
being on the war-path, the seizure of their guns, 
and our constant watchfulness, we hftd hitherto 
not lost more than two men through desertion. 
If we could only put a couple of marches between 
us and Taveta, we were safe. Till then we were 
relying on a breaking reed, which might gi^e way 
a^ any moment, with irretrievable ruin as the 
Thertq^^jj(5e We adopted the same precautions 
and the ^^ p^t in force on leaving Rabai, and 
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happily next morning, after a night of incessant 
care, we found ourselves on the march with the 
loss of only one man, though a general stubborn- 
ness and sulkiness told the feelings of a large 
number who resentfully felt that I had been " one 
too many " for them this time. 

Full of buoyant hopes and sanguine expecta- 
tions, I pushed on merrily through the tall grass, 
laden with the dew of the morning, till we struck 
the proper road which leads to Chaga, and thence 
round the southern aspect of Kilimanjaro to the 
Masai country. 

On nearing the base of the mountain, we passed 
between two small hills of metamorphic rock 
cropping out from beneath a series of beds of 
volcanic ash. Keeping almost due west, we 
traversed a stony tract from which protruded 
every here and there trachytic lavas, light in 
colour, but dense and compact, along with beds 
of the fragmentary volcanic materials. 

The men moved on with excessive slowness, 
requiring the utmost patience on my part. They 
took nearly eight hours to accomplish what they 
should have done easily in five. At last, how- 
ever, we reached the Habali stream at a point 
where it forms a pretty cascade. This waterfall 
has been caused by the occurrence of an easily 
weathered volcanic agglomerate overlaid by a 
hard and very compact lava. We camped in the 
small gorge formed by the wearing back of the 
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rocks. The day, however, which commenced so 
hopefully, ended in gloom. The astounding news 
reached onr ears that a great war-party of Masai, 
about 2000 strong, were in front of us. This 
alarming intelligence produced no small conster- 
nation in our minds. It would be bad enough, in 
all conscience, to come in contact with them in 
their own country. But to meet them on the 
war-path, with heated blood and without any 
restraint, was a matter still more serious. How 
were we to meet the emergency ? To retreat 
meant the desertion of the men. To advance 
would be to fight and be dispersed like so many 
hares, if nothing worse happened to us. The 
only other course open was to stand our chance 
with the notorious chief, Mandara. This course 
was obviously not without serious risks of its own, 
but as it seemed to involve the least of three evils, 
I resolved to adopt it. 

No time had to be lost in preparing to camp. 
Every man seized the axe with alacrity, and soon 
the thud of the iron, the swish of the falling trees, 
and the half-suppressed calls told that the men 
were working with a will. In less than an hour 
we were safely surrounded by a strong homa or 
thorn fence, behind which we could bid defiance 
to as many Masai as pleased to come up against 
us, and (what was just as important) through or 
over which none of my own men could go in the 
darkness of night. 

\ 
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Next day I took care to send a few of my best 
head-men forward as an advance-guard, to warn 
us in time if the Masai were seen, that we might 
retreat into the jungle. Early in the morning we 
reached the fine river known as the Himu, at a 
point where it runs through a deep channel cut 
out of very coarse volcanic debris — many of the 
ejected blocks being several tons in weight. A little 
farther on we crossed the Mto-Kilema, a smaller 
stream. At this point there are noticeable 
three small, parasitic, volcanic cones. At 10.30 
a.m. we reached the Kirua stream. There we 
met with our scouts, who reported that as yet 
they had seen no signs of the Masai. We pressed 
on through an open, much broken forest country 
to the Chora, our fourth stream for the day, and 
there we camped at midday. After seeing the 
boina (thorn fence) constructed round our camp 
some distance from the pathway, I determined 
to interview Mandara, of whom I had heard so 
much, both favourable and unfavourable. 

Taking only Muhinna and Brahim with me, and 
going empty-handed, I started off. After a hot 
march of four hours through a dense bush, where 
we lost our way, we entered upon a cultivated part, 
and were put in the right road. Reaching a 
blacksmith's shed, we fired the customary three 
guns which announces a stranger from the coast, 
and then waited till told the chief was ready to 
receive us. After a short time we were called. 
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Traversing a rich banana grove, and crossing an 
open space, in which were several cows feeding, 
we found ourselves face to face with a group of 
fine-looking, aristocratic Wa-chaga, They were 
sitting under a shed, enveloped in voluminous 
lengths of cotton dyed in ochre. As no one 
spoke when I entered, or rose to shake hands 
with me, I uttered a general salutation, and sat 
down on a log of wood. Compelled at last to 
relieve my awkward reception, I asked which was 
Mandara. A powerfully-built man, of princely 
bearing, was pointed out to me. With a face 
which for a negro might be called intellectual and 
capable of expressing every emotion, he had an 
eye like an eagle's, but only orie — the other had 
lost its light for ever. These char^acteristics I 
noted in a glance, and then commenced my 
speech. I explained where I had come from, and 
where I was going ; I stated that, having been 
compelled to leave the trade route owing to the 
Masai, I proposed to camp at the boundary of his 
domains, and that, having heard so much about his 
great achievements as a warrior, of his princely 
character, and his delight in receiving strangers 
from the coast, I could not possibly pass so near 
him without giving myself the pleasure of coming 
to see him. 

In • the midst of this eloquent harangue, I was 
-•ather taken aback by seeing his eye suddenly 
dooming fixed on my foot. Then his mouth 
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took a well-known shape, and I was startled to 
bear a familiar sound generally employed by 
vulgar little boys to express unbounded astonish- 
ment or incredulity. In short, Mandara emitted 
a long-drawn whistle. Thinking he had disco- 
vered a snake in unpleasant proximity to my foot, 
T suddenly drew it back, and began also staring 
at the same place. Seeing nothing, I looked up. 
Then we both laughed — why, I don't know — and 
a period was put to my speech by a series of 
questions about my boots, which had drawn forth 
the expression of astonishment. Whistling in 
that manner was his customary expressive manner 
of showing wonder or admiration. Our interview, 
which turned out pleasant, was accompanied by 
continual ejections of saliva, squirted with great 
skill from between his teeth, and by a continual 
quaffing of beer. I was much impressed by 
Mandara' s evident intelligence. Our interview 
did not cease till after sunset, when we were left 
alone to pass the night in the shed, amply pro- 
vided with all the good things that Moschi (the 
country) could produce. 

Mandara' s residence consists of a number of 
conical, well-built huts, in which are housed his 
fifty or more wives. His own private abode is a 
quadrangular house built after the Swahili type, 
and plastered with dung and clay. Here it is 
that he receives his favoured guests and stows 
away his valuables. These buildings, together 
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with a number of sheds for sheep and goats, and 
enclosures for fowls (which the Wa-chaga will on 
no account eat), are surrounded by a triple pali- 
sade of tree trunks of great strength, while out- 
side are about eight more large huts, each holding 
eight young women, who form his stock in hand 
of damsels for the slave-market, or as rewards to 
the soldiers for services done. When the moon is 
bright, and the chiefs spirits high, and his heart 
gladsome within him, these damsels dance on the 
dewy grass, waking the echoes of the neighbour- 
ing glens with their weird, ear-piercing screams, 
and looking witch-like in the ruddy glare of the 
bonfires. Mandara, however, does not depend 
entirely upon his palisades. A hundred warriors 
nightly keep watch and ward round the com- 
pound, ever ready to raise the war-cry, and rush 
upon all intruders. 

The village occupies the top of a narrow ridge 
formed by a deep glen on either side. From the 
upper part of the small streams miniature canals, 
constructed with great skill, lead ofE the water 
and spread it over the entire ridge, thus supplying 
moisture throughout the entire year. A more 
rich and varied scene I have nowhere looked upon 
in Africa. The rich carpet of grass alternated or 
intermingled with banana groves, fields of beans, 
millet, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, yams, &c. 
Here and there, like sentinels, stood small groves 
of stalwart trees. The banks and the irrigation 
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channels were rich with tender maiden-hair ferns, 
and others of familiar aspect. Lazy cattle lay 
about the huts, or browsed knee-deep in the 
succulent grass. Goats, lively and frisksome, 
skipped about the banks, or with fierce aspect 
tried the mimic fight. Sheep loaded with enor- 
mous fat tails wobbling about their legs, looked 
as if aweary of existence, and ready to welcome 
the knife. Moschi, as it lay before me, had all the 
rich fertility and pleasing aspect of Taveta, with 
the advantage of a beautiful interchange of hill 
and glen. There was an unbounded prospect 
towards the south, east, and west ; while to the 
north towered sovereign, majestic, awful in its 
silent calm, the snow-clad peak of Kibo. There 
was no feeling of confinement, and the blood 
coursed more warmly through the veins, stimulated 
by the bracing mountain air, till one felt inclined to 
shout "Excelsior!*' and climb the mountain heaven- 
ward. In Moschi one had none of that spirit of 
delicious lotus-eating indolence induced by the 
dreamy, poetic life of Taveta : yet it was not with- 
out its pleasing nature-music in the distant sound 
of the cascade or the dreamy ** sugh " of the stream 
deep down in the glen, brought to our ears on the 
downy wings of the cool wind. Such were our 
more immediate surroundings. But let us look 
somewhat afield from our point of vantage on the 
Chaga platform. 
Gazing eastward, the eye roams over the 
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Tavetan forest, and over the yellow, burnt-up 
plain beyond, till the view is bounded by the range 
of Bura and the peak of Kadiaro rising above the 
horizon like dangerous black rocks from a muddy 
sea. Turning to the south-east, we note in the 
foreground the hills and dales at our feet, carved 
out by numerous noisy torrents. Here a 
" gallery " forest arches ever a rushing stream ; 
there a bush-clad ridge. Now a beautiful glade, 
anon a piece of park-like country. Such is Chaga, 
if you add curling columns of smoke, and parti- 
coloured plantations. In the same direction, but 
beyond the base of the mountain, the eye takes in a 
rich expanse of forest and jungle, dotted here and 
there with strange little sugar-loaf peaks, which 
tell of former fiery vents of Vulcan's forge below. 
Attention is finally arrested by a glimpse of the 
silvery, shimmering sheet of Jipfe seen past the 
edge of the Ugono Range, though far away beyond, 
in the haze of distance, may faintly be traced the 
Parfe and U-sambara mountains. To the south 
the view extends over the well- watered depression 
of the Kah^ country to the interesting mountains 
of Sogonoi. This whole district, one of the richest 
in Africa, is practically uninhabited, except in 
some dense forest patches, owing to the terror 
with which the Masai are regarded. The expanse 
towards the west is most picturesque and varied, 
for there, looking over Machame (a Chaga state), 
we see the clear sweep of the sunny slopes of 
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Kilimanjaro from top to bottom, with the Shira 
flanking its shoulder scarred and rugged, its 
black gloomy rocks and narrow gorges contrasting 
with the smiling aspect of Machame at its base. 
Behind are the magnificent though simple outlines 
of the wonderful volcanic cone of Meru, which 
springs up to a height of nearly 9000 feet from 
the surrounding plain, and stands in all the 
severe and placid dignity of a cyclopeain pyramid. 
Of the scene to the north, which closes in this 
glorious panorama, I will not attempt to give any 
description, so inadequate is my vocabulary to 
convey any worthy conception of the effect which 
the sight of Kibo and Kimawenzi have on the 
mind. 

In the calm stillness of the night, however, as 
I lie awake in my open shed, wrapped cosily in 
my blanket, and as I see, under the mild efful- 
gence and mellow light of a full moon, Kibo 
standing out clear and bright, it seems to me in 
no way strange that the untutored savage, ever 
waging a fierce war with nature, and with a 
strong tendency to the worship of nature-spirits, 
should see in this majestic mountain something 
more than a material existence, or, at least, 
should recognize it as the chosen abode of the 
Supreme Being. 

Next morning I hurried down to camp, and was 
pleased to find all right. We then moved on to 
the base of Moschi, and, after we had once more 
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strongly fortified ourselves, I resolved to utilize 
this new delay in making an ascent of Kilimanjaro, 
as far as that could be done in a single day,' for 
the purpose of making a collection of plants at 
the higher altitudes, which botanists considiBred 
would be of great value in elucidating certain 
puzzles regarding the distribution of African 
plants. Accompanied by some of my best men, I 
set off in the afternoon for Mandara's, where we 
were once more treated hospitably, being housed 
in one of the gourd sheds, and mindfully supplied 
with a roaring fire— for the nights on the moun- 
tain were cold. N6xt morning, guided by an 
M-chaga, who was most annoying in his behaviour, 
we set off at a killing pace up the mountain side. 
In a couple of hours we had reached the limit 
of cultivation. Then we crossed a small stream 
blocked up with several dams, intended to carry 
the water along the narrow valleys at higher levels 
and to spread it along their slopes. We then 
plunged into the forest region, principally com- 
posed of a provoking tangle; trees doing duty 
largely as supports to creepers, and being covered 
with moss, various kinds of ferns, parasites, and 
orchids. The occurrence of brambles, bracken, 
male and lady ferns, various spleenworts, maiden- 
hair, and mountain polypody, would have made 
us imagine we were in Europe, but for the unusual 
profusion and rank luxuriance. 

By 9 a.m. we had got little over 5000 feet, for 
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we had to traverse a great distance horizontally 
as well as vertically. The men were lagging 
fearfully, and were sadly blown. Waiting to rest 
ourselves, we saw that we had reached a great rib 
or buttress of the mountain, formed by the deep 
gorges of the Kirua on the one side, and that of 
the Uru on the other. 

We could now see to much advantage the great 
platform of Chaga, which forms a basement to 
the mountain. From 9 to 9.30, after leaving all 
but three of the men quite done up, we by another 
grand spurt succeeded in reaching a small open 
space where a war-party of the Wa-kwafi of Arusha- 
wa-juu (Mount Meru), in company with Mandara's 
men, had camped on their way across the depres- 
sion between Kibo and Kimawonzi to attack TJseri. 
Here we found arborescent heather and splendid 
tree ferns. The greater amount of moisture and 
rainfall is here plainly evidenced by the great 
abundance of the long grey-beard moss which 
weirdly envelops every branch and twig, waving 
to every breeze, and giving the trees a most 
venerable appearance. The trees also are much 
larger, and vegetation still more luxuriant. We 
had now reached a region of almost continual 
cloud. The manner in which the sides of the 
mountam at this height are cut and carved into 
deep gorges and glens, compared with what is 
seen in the lower platform, strikingly suggested 
the idea that we were now on a very much older 
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part of the mountain, and that Chaga proper has 
in reality been formed at a later date by the 
breaking out of numerous parasitic cones and 
craters when the height of the main crater became 
too great for the underground agents to force the 
molten material or ashes to the top. 

From the camp of the Wa-kwafi we again 
pushed on ; but we found it difficult and killing 
work to force our way through the forest. Now we 
were climbing over huge fallen trees, anon sinking 
up to the ankles in marshy hollows, and ahnost 
sticking in the mud. At last we reached the 
upper waters of the Himu, which we had crossed 
as a fine stream at the base of the mountain. 
My three remaining men now finally gave in, and 
I had to resume my weary climb with the guide 
alone. At 1 p.m., finding myself rather short of 
9000 feet in altitude, after seven hours of climbing, 
the most severe I have ever experienced, I myself 
was reluctantly compelled to desist and give up 
my intention of penetrating above the forest 
region. 

As I had made no preparation for camping on the 
mountain, I had to lose no time in makiug a small 
collection of the plants around me. These in- 
cluded gladiolus and tritoma, heaths, and various 
species allied to our buttercups, docks, &c. 
There was little in the aspect of my floral 
surroundings to suggest that I was in the 
tropics, a fact difficult to conceive with a 
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wind blowing from the mountain with freezing 
influence. 

So hurried was I that I had not even time to set 
up my George's barometer, or to find the altitude 
with my hypsometer. I had therefore to be con- 
tent with the approximate reading of my aneroid, 
and to rush down the mountain at a headlong pace, 
picking up at intervals my broken-down followers, 
who, now that their faces were towards Mandara's, 
stepped out with alacrity. As the sun set we 
reached the village, to find that the chief, with a 
thoughtfulness beyond all praise, had provided for 
our delectation eggs, goats, fresh milk, bananas, 
&c., and soon with rare enjoyment we were 
making havoc on these comestibles as we gathered 
round the grand roaring camp fire. These little 
excursions, when I could get away from tents and 
the worries of a caravan and rough it in the most 
thorough fashion, were always the most enjoyable 
-and romantic. If I had my choice, and circum- 
stances would permit, and enjoyment only was to 
be aimed at, I would infinitely prefer a very few 
followers and almost no impedimenta of any kind. 
The best sauce to my meat that night, however, 
was the news that the. Masai had broken up camp 
and passed out of our way. 

Next morning, with a thoughtlessness for which 
there could be no excuse, I pressed Mandara to 
come down to camp and see my guns, &c., in 
v/hich he took so much delight. Up to that time 

L 2 
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he had never asked me for a single article, and I 
was so charmed by his princely ways, his great 
intelligence, and other unusual qualities, that I 
could not resist the desire to show some little 
attention to him. He had not intended to go 
down, but after some importunity on my part 
he consented. Going off in front to prepare for 
his reception, I found all well in camp. The 
Wa-chaga, on hearing that their chief was coming, 
scuttled off in great trepidation, as if it was his 
habit to chop off the heads of all who came in his 
way — and indeed, it was one of his greatest 
delights to see the abject terror of his subjects, 
over whom he wielded the most absolute authority. 
On his arrival I showed him all my guns, instru- 
ments, &c. The galvanic battery threw him into 
fits of astonishment, till his eagle eye gleamed 
with covetousness, and he spat and whistled 
himself dry, requiring incessant libations of pomb6 
to sustain him. He intensely enjoyed ordering 
his chiefs and warriors to submit to the electric 
current, and he simply gloated over their evident 
though suppressed terror, while they with 
diflBculty kept themselves from yelling out or 
wriggling on the ground. They stood the trial, 
however, admirably, with the self-control proper 
to warrior chiefs. Mandara himself refused 
to experiment, afraid of being bewitched. 
Neither would he stand to be photographed. 
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although he ordered his warriors to submit to the 
operation. These warriors affect the weapons of 
the Masai — namely, great shovel-headed spears, 
the sime, knobkerry, and the large elliptically 
shaped buffalo-hide shield ornamented with an 
heraldic device in coloura. These were all beau- 



tiful specimens of native workmanship, the Wa- 
chaga of Moschi being quite unrivalled as black- 
smiths in Africa. 

Now, in making this exhibition, as my knowledge 
of the native character might have told mo, I was 
simply arousing Mandara's cupidity, and soon I 
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found I had to reckon with mine host. Of course 
I quite understood that in bringing him down I 
could not possibly send him off empty-handed, so 
I made up a present, consisting of a Snider, a 
revolver, four flasks of gunpowder, one piece of 
American cotton, one of blue cloth, and several 
gaudy-coloured cloths. Thinking I had done very 
handsomely, I called him into the tent and with 
much satisfaction showed him my present. An 
ominous whistle, as he brought his eye to bear 
upon my treasures, and an expression of contempt 
on his face soon brought me to my senses. 
" Were these," he scornfully inquired, " the 
presents for his askari who had accompanied him ? 
or did I mean to offer him a Zanzibar-made gun 
only fit for a porter ? " Having thus unburdened 
himself, he turned his back and marched out of the 
tent, leaving me staring blankly at the rejected gift. 
To my men outside he said, " Why had I shown 
him all my things, if I did not mean to give him 
some ? What did he care for coast goods ? He 
had plenty of them ! What he wanted was Euro- 
pean articles befitting his greatness ! " I sent 
Muhinnaand Makatubu after him, with a govern- 
ment Snider and some more cloth, but though 
they returned without these articles, they brought 
only veiled threats that unless he received satis- 
faction he would play the deuce with us in a 
manner that would not please us. He had 
brought down a fat bullock with him in the 
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morning, and he took care to let us know that we 
had better not touch it. 

Here was a proper quandary to get into I For 
well I knew that Mandara's threats were not 
empty words. He could without a doubt irre- 
trievably " smash up " the caravan in the dense 
forests of the Kahe if we attempted to go on 
without his leave, and without a guide. At that 
moment he had over 1000 Wa-kwafi, his allies 
from Mount Meru, staying with him, preparing for 
an attack on a neighbouring state; combining 
his own men with these, he could place over 2000 
of the most daring warriors in all that region in 
the field. 

Next morning, therefore, perceiving the gravity 
of the situation, I with much reluctance got out 
my own trusty double-barrelled smooth-bore, 
which I had carried on my two previous expedi- 
tions, a steel box, a suit of thick tweed complete, 
a pair of shoes which I mentally wished I 
could compel him to wear, and a few more articles. 
Feeling in a very unamiable mood at thus being 
made involuntarily the instrument for introducing 
the manifold blessings of European civilized 
garments and good weapons, I start.ed off for 
Mandara's, and, on reaching his residence and 
remonstrating with him on his high-handed pro- 
ceedings, I was fortunate enough to smooth 
matters over, and to part on friendly terms, 
getting from him his own spear and simfe (sword) 
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besides several minor articles, all splendid speci- 
mens of Wa-chaga workmanship. As we were 
leaving, some of his scouts returned, and on their 
firing their guns from the opposite side of the 
Chora valley, in token of success, he jumped and 
danced about like a boy released from school, 
yelled out his war-cry, and, twirling a knobkerry 
in the air, looked the very incarnation of war. 
Laden with presents, amongst which was an 
enormously fat sheep, with a tail of abnormal 
dimensions and huge dewlaps, we returned to 
camp and prepared to start on the morrow, having 
lost four days by the Masai scare. 

In the evening three guides arrived from Man- 
dara, and Muhinna consulted the oracle to find out 
what awaited us ahead. Taking eighteen small 
sticks about two inches in length, he placed them 
on a piece of paper in a particular order outside 
the camp. After sprinkling some flour and 
reciting an incantation in Ki-Zeguha over them, 
he put some bushes on the top to prevent their 
being disturbed. After a certain interval, if two 
have advanced forward, then the road is good, and 
there is nothing to fear. If they have remained 
as they were laid down, the oracle has nothing 
good or bad to say about the route or prospects ; 
but if they are all scattered, then the look-out is 
gloomy in the extreme. 

In the morning we found that the oracle had 
remained neutral, though the rain came down in 
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torrents, and the guides struck for prepayment. 
Not to be deterred by either rain or guides, I 
struck camp, and hurried away from the hateful 
place more lightly both in a mental and physical 
sense, for had we not been relieved of a load of 
care as well as one of very valuable goods? 

This was the first march in drenching rain we 
had yet experienced. It was made all the worse 
by the tall grass through which we had to force 
our way. An hour after leaving camp we crossed 
a small stream, and then plunged into a gloomy 
forest, made dangerous by the numerous treache- 
rous game-pits, into which one or two of the men 
got some nasty falls. Though Muhinna's oracle 
had predicted nothing bad, we speedily lost our 
way among the numerous bewildering paths, and 
were hieing merrily towards TJru of Chaga, when 
our refractory guides, who meanwhile had returned 
to their senses, stopped us, and, taking the lead, 
conveyed us through the labyrinthine forest, 
preventing what might have been a very awkward 
mistake. In fact it would have been quite impos- 
sible to get through without a guide, as I was 
forcibly reminded by the adventures of Rebmann, 
who, running away from the chief of Macham^, 
when plundered by him, lost his way in this very 
same forest, and wandered about for several days 
nearly starved. 

At 10.30 we reached the Kahe river, where it 
is formed by the junction of the Rau, from the 
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north of Moschi, and the Uraru, which rises at 
the base of the mountain. With some diflScultv 
we crossed, and then, seeing the men looking 
excessively miserable in the wet morning, I took 
pity on them, and gave orders to camp. 

In the evening I went out hnnting, but only 
saw one giraffe. In other respects, however, the 
stroll was very enjoyable, I have never seen 
a more charming, park-like scene. It makes one 
quite melancholy to see such rich tracts lying 
thus deserted, when tribes like the Wa-teita on 
their barren moimtains, and the still . more 
miserable Wa-duruma, are ever struggling with 
but poor success to eke out a miserable 
existence. 

On the following day we crossed the river Ka- 
ranga where it is formed by the junction of three 
streams, the Ukambari to the east, the Karanga in 
the middle, and the Umbo on the west. Ten 
minutes farther on we crossed the Shili stream 
from Kindi, then a fine large stream, the Seri, and 
a few minutes later the largest river we had yet 
passed, the Weri-weri. We found the country 
literally ploughed up by the tracks of enormous 
herds of buffalo. Two hours' tramp through a 
more bush-clad, broken country (strewed with 
prodigious ejected blocks of a trachytic rock, 
composed to a large extent of sanidine crystals 
an inch long, porphyritically dispersed through 
the mass), brought us to a rapid-flowing river- 
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torrent of considerable dimensions, flowing in a 
deep channel cut in coarse agglomerate. The 
Kikavo (for such is its name) was crossed with 
much difficulty, owing to the rapidity of the 
current and the stony character of the bed, and we 
again camped. On reaching camp I was seized 
with a violent fever, which, after passing through 
a cold and dry, and then a hot and sweating stage, 
left me considerably done up, and unable to eat. 

The country next day was characterized by 
astonishing numbers of game, especially buffalo, 
pallah, and a species of hartebeest, which I take 
to be new. These last gave much pleasing ani- 
mation to the scene, as they were observed playing 
or grazing in the grassy plots, or scuttling away 
with great leaps through the bushes on our 
approach. The buffaloes added a not inconsider- 
able element of danger to our movements, as they 
galloped excitedly across our pathway, Eoused 
from their deep midday sleep, in some dense clump 
of bush, they would rush wildly out, heedless where 
they were going. Morfe than once they tree'd 
several of the men, and caused a general scatter. 
My fever would not allow me to hold the gun 
firmly, so I prudently kept out of the way. Be- 
sides, at this time we were compelled to observe 
the utmost caution in all our movements, as we 
might at any moment stumble upon another 
Masai war-party. It behoved us, therefore, to 
attract no danger unnecessarily, and to keep a 
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strict look-out and allow no stragglers. On camp- 
ing, also, we had to be careful at once to rush up 
a hcyma of great strength, and always be ready for 
any emergency. 

This evening I had again a violent return of the 
fever, and during the night a lively chorus of 
hyenas, followed by a concert of lions, added to the 
amenities of the situation. 

On the 28th of April we reached the eastern 
flanking buttress of Eabo, forming the district of 
Shira, though on its southern aspect lies the im- 
portant state of Machamfe. From the manner in 
which this great buttress is carved into deep, 
gloomy gorges running north and south by the 
Karanga, the Weri-weri, and the Kikavo, we may 
assume that it is one of the older parts of the 
mountain. 

At one place we observed an ejected block 
which would weigh little less than twenty tons. 
It was here noticeable that the agglomerate of 
this district contained fewer blocks of sanidine 
rock, and more of a very compact, black, basalt- 
like rock usually with glazed surfaces. 

We crossed this day two small streams and 
camped at a third, the Fuoko, after a seven hours' 
march. Next day we moved up to the camp, 
near Kibonoto. Here all the caravans bound for 
or coming from the Masai country stop to collect 
food, as it is cheap and abundant, whereas once 
the frontier is crossed, no more vegetable food 
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can be procured, and cattle, sheep, and goats are 
only obtainable at exorbitant prices. 

We found a homa and huts ready prepared, and 
we were thus soon in a state to receive the 
Wa-chaga of Shira, who speedily arrived to settle 
the question of a present before granting liberty to 
buy food. I was much struck by the decorous way 
in which the matter was discussed, there being 
none of the fierce wrangling like cats and dogs, so 
characteristic of such proceedings among the 
natives further south. 

I now learned, to my great annoyance, that 
after all I had fallen on Fischer's route. The 
very line I had marked out for myself, on the 
assumption that he was going to proceed via 
Matumbato to Kenia, was appropriated, and I 
must now either follow in his tracks, or attempt 
the extremely hazardous route by Donyo Erok. 
This, however, was a small matter compared 
with the further news, that only a few days before 
he had had a fight with the Masai, with the result 
of bloodshed on both sides, and that the country 
had been thrown into a state of profound excite- 
ment. 

This unpleasant news awoke in my men the 
utmost consternation. The look-out was gloomy 
enough in all conscience. The problem pre- 
sented to us was one of remorseless hardness. 
How should we be able to get into the country 
with only 150 men, when Fischer, with some 300, 
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in company with a second caravan of 200, had had 
to fight ? I could give no satisfactory answer. 
Only one thing I was clear about. Though de- 
termined on no account to enter upon a policy of 
adventure, I yet must make the attempt to pass 
the threshold before I turned my back and con- 
fessed myself beaten. 

On the day after our arrival, a Swahili runa- 
way came as a messenger of the chief to make 
friends and brothers with me. A goat was 
brought, and, taking it by one ear, I was required 
to state where I was going, to declare that I 
meant no evil, and did not work in uchawi (black 
magic), and finally, to promise that I would do no 
harm to the country. The other ear was then 
taken by the sultan's ambassador, and he made 
promise on his part that no harm would be done 
to us, that food would be given, and all articles 
stolen returned. The goat was then killed, and 
a strip of skin cut ofi* the forehead, in which two 
slits were made. The M-swahili, taking hold of 
this, pushed it on my finger by the lower slit 
five times, finally pushing it over the joint. I 
had next to take the strip, still keeping it on my 
own finger, and do the same for the M-svrahili, 
through the upper slit. This operation finished, 
the strips had to be cut in two, leaving the 
respective portions on our fingers, and the sultan 
of Shira and I were sworn brothers. 

Fortified by this ceremony, the chief visited me 
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in the afternoon, and proved to be a tall, lubberly 
fellow who had not a word to say. Our inter- 
view was not, therefore, very diverting. We sat 
and stared at each other, till losing patience at 
the irksome solemnity of the interview, I had 
to devise means to get rid of him. In this I 
succeeded, after giving him a dose of Eno's 
fruit salt, backed up by a shock from the mag- 
netic machine, as an infallible medicine of a kind 
more commonly asked for at home than in eastern 
countries. 

We were now kept in expectation of hearing 
from the Masai as to what reception they proposed 
giving us. It was not, however, till the evening 
of the third day that any reliable news was 
received. 

Several Masai women who had been to Ki- 
bonoto to buy food from the Wa-chaga, came 
into our camp on their return. They entered 
with a mincing, half-dancing step and peculiar 
motion of the body, chanting a salutation all 
the time. Each one carried a bunch of grass 
in the hand, in token of peace and good-will. 
On seeing Sadi with his venerable aspect and 
attractive manner, they ambled up to him and 
seized his hand, still chanting away with a curious, 
undulating movement of the body. The men had 
crowded out to see and hear this to them new and 
unwonted sight, and they literally roared with 
laughter at my embarrassment, as the women laid 
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hold of me, on being informed that I was the " big 
man " of the caravan. The chant finished, we 
were informed that the Masai had been holding 
many consultations about us, but that after much 
quarrelling, they had concluded to send a deputa- 
tion to interview me on the morrow. Next day, 
therefore, we were kept in an excitable and anxious 
condition till we learned our fate. In the afternoon 
this reached its climax, when from the labyrinths 
of the surrounding forest a fine musical chant 
was raised. The word was passed round that the 
Masai had come. Seizing our guns in one hand, 
and a tuft of grass in the other, in token that we 
were prepared to fight, but meant peace, we pro- 
ceeded outside to hear our fate. Passing through 
the forest, we soon set our eyes upon the dreaded 
warriors that had been so long the subject of my 
waking dreams, and I could not but involun- 
tarily exclaim, " What splendid fellows ! '* as I 
surveyed a band of the most peculiar race of men 
to be found in all Africa. 

After a most ceremonious greeting performed 
with much gravity and aristocratic dignity, their 
great shovel-headed spears were stuck in the 
ground, their bullock's-hide shields rested against 
them on their sides, and then the oil-and-clay- 
bedaubed warriors assumed a sitting posture, with 
their knees drawn up to their chins, and their small 
n^^t kid-skin mantles enveloping them. We on 
ourNpart took position opposite them, holding 
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our guns in our hands. I, of course, as became 
my dignity, occupied a camp-stool. 

After a few words among themselves in a 
low tone, a spokesman arose, leisurely took a 
spear in his left hand to lean upon, and then 
with his knobkerry as an orator's baton, he 
proceeded to deliver his message with all the 
ease of a professional speaker. With pro- 
found astonishment I watched this son of 
the desert, as he stood before me, speaking 
with a natural fluency and grace, a certain 
sense of the gravity and importance of his 
position, and a dignity of attitude beyond all 
praise. With much circumlocution, he sketched 
the story of Fischer's arrival, of the fight, its 
causes and the results, more especially laying 
stress on the fact that a woman had been killed, 
an unheard-of event in the annals of their quarrels 
with the Lajombe (Wa-swahili). He then went on 
to tell how the news of our arrival reached them, 
and to describe the excitement produced thereby ; 
how a meeting of the married men and the El- 
Moran or warriors was called to discuss the 
way in which we were to be received; and how, 
finally, they came to this conclusion, not without 
blows among themselves, to allow us to. pass 
peaceably, in consequence of which decision, he 
with his companions were sent to bid us wel- 
come and conduct us to their kraals. During 
this harangue the knobkerry was not idle, but 
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employed with mucli oratorical effect to emphasize 
his remarks. 

Sadi on our part, taking also a knobkerry with 
hand resting on his gun, proceeded to reply, and 
as he has an unrivalled knowledge of the Masai 
language and modes of speech, besides a natural 
**gift of the gab,'* he — inspired by me — told 
our story. Two or three others of the Masai then 
spoke to the same effect as their leading orator — 
no two, however, rising at once, or if they did so, 
a few words between themselves settled who was 
to have the ear of the meeting, while not a word 
was said by the others beyond inarticulate 
expressions of assent or dissent. 

Till the formal speech-making was over each 
one had sat with unmoved countenance, betraying 
by neither word nor sign a consciousness that 
the second white man they had ever seen in their 
lives was sitting before them. On the completion, 
however, of that necessary preliminary, their 
features relaxed, and they allowed themselves 
to show as much curiosity as their dignity as 
Masai El-Moran ("warriors) would permit. 

We now adjourned to camp on the best of terms, 
where, though greatly delighted with everything 
we showed them, they still carefully preserved 
their aristocratic demeanour. They indulged in 
none of the obtrusive, vulgar inquisitiveness or 
aggressive, impertinence which make the tra- 
veller's life a burden to him among other native 
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tribes. Of course a present was given to them 
and they stayed in camp all night. 

In the evening we got a fine glimpse of Kili- 
manjaro, alternately hidden or revealed as great 
massive cumulus clouds rolled and tumbled across 
the face of the mountain/ The snow extends much 
farther down on this side of the mountain than 
on any other. This is probably owing to the fact 
that the prevalent winds are from the east ; 
these arriving warm, melt the snow, but get cooled 
in return, so that on reaching the western aspect 
their melting powers are considerably reduced. 

There seem to be many precipices on the upper 
region, for numerous black patches assert them- 
selves among the snow, as if the latter was unable 
to find a footing. The Shira shoulder of the 
mountain appears here as a distinct range running 
across our line of view, and northward rises to a 
height of little short of 14,000 feet. 

On the 3rd of May wo proceeded to take the 
important step of crossing the threshold of the 
dangerous region, carrying with us about eight 
days* food. Leaving the forest country round 
the base of Kibonoto, and traversing a rich and 
varied scene, we suddenly emerged, at a height of 
6000 feet, on a great treeless plain covered with 
a close and succulent coating of grass quite 
undistinguishable from the pasture of more 
temperate climateb. In the immediate foreground 
the country spread out before us in gently waving 
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plains diversified by low, rounded ridges, small 
humpy hills or volcanic eones, well described in 
the lines of Bryant, extending as they do — 

" In airy undulations far away, 
As if the ocean in his gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fix'd, 
And mbtionlcss for ever.** 

Such is the country: but see its inhabitants! 
There, towards the base of Kilimanjaro, are three 
great herds of buffalo slowly and leisurely moving 
up from the , lower grazing-grounds to the 
shelter of the^ forest for their daily snooze and 
rumination in its gloomy depths. Farther out 
on the plains enormous "numbers of the harmless 
but fierce-looking wildebeest continue their 
grazing, some erratic members of the herd gam- 
bolling and galloping about with waving tail and 
strange, uncQuth movements. Mixed with these 
are to be seen companies of that loveliest pf all 
large game, the zebra, conspicuous in their beautiful 
striped skin, here marching with stately step,, 
with heads down bent, tliere enjoying themselves 
by kicking their heels in mid-air or running open- 
mouthed in mimic fight, anon standing as if trans- 
fixed, with heads erect and projecting ears, watching 
the caravan pass.* But these are not all. Look ! 
Down in that grassy bottpm there are several 
specimens of the great, unwieldy rhinoceros, with 
horns stuck on their noses in a most offensive and 
pugnacious manner. Over that ridge a troop of 
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ostriclies are scudding away out of reach of 
danger, defyitig pursuit, and too wary for the 
stalker. See how numerous are the herds of 
harjtebeest, and notice the graceful pallah springing 
into mid-air with great bounds, as if in pure en- 
joyment of existence. There also among the tall 
reeds near the marsh you perceive the dignified 
waterbuck, in twos and threes, leisurely cropping 
the dewy grass. The wart-hog, disturbed at his 
morning's feast, cleatrs off in a bee-line with tail 
erect, and with a steady military trot truly comical. 
These do not exhaust the list, for there are 
many other species of game. Turn in whatever 
direction you please, they are to be seen in 
astonishing numbers, and so rarely hunted, that 
unconcernedly they stand ancj stare* at us, 
within gunshot. 

Look, now, farther ahead. Near a dark line 
of trees which conspicuously mark out the course" 
of the Ngare N'Erobi (cold stream) in the treeless 
expanse arbund, you observe in the clear morning 
air columns of curling smoke, and from the vicinity 
strange long dark lines are seen to emerge like 
the da*rk columns of an advancing army. The 
smoke marks the kraals of the Masai and the 
advancing lines are their cattle moving towards 
the pasture-ground. If you will now imagine 
a long line of men moving in single file across 
this prairie region, carrying boxes, bales, packages 
of iron wire, &c., headed by myself, and brought 
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up in the rear by Martin, while a cold, piercing 
wind blows with the freezing effect suggestive of 
an early spring in Scotland, you will be. able to 
form a picture of the scene which presented 
itself on that memorable morning in April. In 
order to find a frame for the picture, just glance 
round at the circle of mountains. There to the 
right rises Mount Meru, now seen in all its simple 
but grand proportions, forming a fitting pillar to 
the " door '' of the Masai. On your left stands the 
second great pillar, Kibo. From these circles an 
apparently almost unbroken range of mountains, 
rising into the picturesque masses of Donyo Erok 
and Ndapduk in the north, and finally sweeping 
round in the less conspicuous ranges of the Guaso 
N*Ebor (white water) in the direction of Ngura- 
ma-ni and the cold heights of Gel^i, behind which 
lies unseen the still active volcano of Donyo 
Engai. 

Let us now hurry forward, for the day is big 
with fate ! As we stride on, continually tempted 
to try our " shooting-irons," the Masai begin to 
appear. First a woman, well-dressed in bullock' s- 
hide and loaded with wire, beads, and chains, ap- 
pears driving a donkey before her as she wends 
her way fearlessly towards Kibonoto to buy the 
vegetable food eaten by the married people and 
children. It is war to the death between the 
male Masai and Wa-chaga, but a treaty allows the 
women to go unhurt and without protection. 
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Next, two or three poor men are descried engaged 
in the menial task of herding and tending the 
cattle. As we near the kraals the El-Moran 
(warriors or unmarried men) begin to turn out in 
parties to see the " latest thing " in men. They do 
not hurry themselves, however^ They survey you 
leisurely, and by neither word nor sign betray any 
feelings of astonishment. As we pass them in 
succession we pluck some grass and gravely 
shake hands. Addressing them as El-Moran, we 
wait till an inarticulate sound intimates they have 
ears. Then we say " Subai," to which they 
reply ** Ebai," and our introduction is over. 
Greatly struck by the unusual manners of these 
savages, so diflPerent from the notion we have 
formed of them, we move on, not a bit inconve- 
nienced by crowding or annoyed by rude remarks. 

Before noon we had all reached the ice-cold 
waters of the snow-fed Ngare N'Erobi, which 
rises in its fiill volume at the base of the moun- 
tain. We camped in a sharp bend of the stream 
where it almost surrounds a bit of level sward. 
Our first care, of course, was to make the homa^ 
and thoroughly fortify ourselves. So far every- 
thing had gone on swimmingly, though I was 
quite bewildered by my unexpected reception, and 
felt as if there was something portentous in the 
whole affair. 

The news of our arrival soon spread. The 
Masai men and women began to crowd into camp. 
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and we mutually sui'veyed each other with equal 
interest. The women had all the style of the 
men. With slender, well-shaped figures, they 
had brilliant dark eyes, Mongolian in type, narrow, 
and with an upward slant. Their expression was 
distinctly lady-like (for natives), and betrayed 
their ideas in more ways than one. Obviously 
they felt that they were, a superior race, and that 
all others were but as slaves before them. 

I purposely do not enter at this point into any 
special details regarding this remarkable people. 
A full description of their appearance and manners 
and customs will fall more naturally into a later 
chapter. At present we have to deal simply with 
events. 

Tents having been pitched, and goods stacked, 
properly covered from peering eyes, and sur- 
rounded with a strong guard, the more serious 
business of the day commenced. Wire, beads, 
and cloth were taken into the tent, so that we 
might prepare to dole out the black mail— tTie 
"change" of this district, the " hongo " of the 
region further south. We had not long to wait. 
A war-chant was heard in the distance, and soon 
a party of El-Moran, in all the unctuous glory of 
a new plastering of red clay and grease, appeared, 
marching in single file, and keeping step to their 
song, their murderous spears gleaming in the 
sun as they gave them now and then a rotatory 
movement. They carried their heavy shields by 
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their side, on which was seen the newly-painted 
heraldic device of their particular clan. As they 
neared our camp they halted, and proceeded to go 
through a variety of 6volutions distinctly military. 
This finished, Muhinna advanced, and held a con- 
sultation with them in the decorous manner 
already described. 

This conversation settled the amount we were 
required to pay. For each party (and there were 
six of them) we had to make up six senenge (a 
senenge is a coil of twenty rings of iron wire about 
fifteen inches in diameter, which forms one leg 
ornament when coiled round from ankle to knee), 
"five cloths (naiber^s), thirty iron chains, and one 
hundred strings of beads. The scene that ensued 
on the division of the spoil was more after my 
preconceived notion of their ways, but was not 
encouraging. The El-Moran, having laid aside 
their spears and shields, stand ready in a hollow 
group. My men, advancing with the hongo, 
suddenly throw it into the midst, and run for 
their lives out of the way. With a grand yell 
the warriors precipitate themselves upon the 
articles, on the principle of « every one for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost.'* A few 
, of the boldest get the lion's share. In other cases 
two have seized the same article. It may be a 
bunch of beads, and the matter is settled by the 
strings. being torn in twain, each one carrying ofE 
a handful, leaving a large number strewed on the 
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ground. If, however, the disputants have seized 
a senenge, then the matter becomes more serious. 
They rave and tear like a couple of dogs over a 
bone, and if somewhat equally matched the blood 
gets heated and simfes are drawn, or knobkerries 
wielded. Two men thus received some very ugly 
flesh wounds, which, however, did not draw forth 
any comment from the on-lookers. A pack of 
half-starved wolves suddenly let loose on small 
animals could not have made a more ferocious 
and repulsive exhibition. 

Party after party, each from its own district, 
anived and received this tribute, and my spirits 
sank as I saw load after load disappear. How 
could we ever hope to travel many days further, if 
such was to be our fate ? Then the El-Morua 
(or married men) had to receive their share, which 
was much smaller and more peaceably divided. 
Finally the important Lybons (medicine-men), 
Lengob^, Mbaratien, and Lambarsacout, had also 
to be attended to individually. 

Towards evening the camp was crowded, and 
in response to repeated cries for the white Lybon, 
backed up by insolent attempts to tear open the 
door of my tent, I had to step out and bow 
my acknowledgments, though inwardly muttering 
maledictions upon them, as I was still weak, ill, 
and irritable from the repeated attacks of fever, 
the eflbcts of which still hung about me. Sub- 
mitting to the inevitable, I sat down on a box. 
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the cynosure of every eye. They had now lost 
their calm and dignified bearing, and had become 
rude and obtrusive ; the Ditto (young un- 
married women) being the most insolent, and 
not showing the slightest trace of fear. 

For some time I submitted with patience to 
their annoying attentions, let them touch me on 
the face, feel my hair, push up the sleeve of my 
coat, and examine with intense curiosity my boots. 
At last, however, growing bilious and irritable, 
especially at the repeated attempts of one ferocious- 
looking warrior to turn up my trousers to see the 
natural integument below, I gave him a push with 
my foot. "With fury blazing in his face, and pre- 
senting the most diabohcal aspect, he sprang 
back a few steps and drew his simfe, and was 
about to launch himself upon me. I slipped 
aside, however, and was speedily surrounded by 
the guard, while some of the El-Morua laid hold 
of him, and, as he would not be pacified, led him 
away. 

Matters were further enlivened by a Masai 
picking up an axe in the centre of the camp, and 
clearing off with it. This caused a dangerous 
rush, which, being misunderstood, made my men 
seize their guns. A very sHght accident would 
have caused bloodshed and a general fight at 
this moment, but I contrived to yell out to them 
in time not to fire, and so ended the events of the 
day, the summing up of which did not increase 
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my cheerfulness, though I was of too sanguine a 
temperament to despair: 

On peeping out of the tent next morning with 
the bracing feeling incidental to a temperature of 
only 61°, I was much impressed by the sight of 
Sadi- m^ttching round the camp with gun held at 
•the salute,* and a white flag raised aloft, on which 
were written some verses of the Koran, which 
.were supposed to have some magical influence. 
As he moved along in th^ stilted manner of an 
army recruit learning his paces, he reqited aloud in 
the Masai language intimation to all whom it might, 
concern that we had peaceable intents,TDut that if 
they stole or did us any harm, we had medicines of 
such a potent kind that they would not escape 
scathless, as disease would decimate them and 
their cattle, and manifold evils fall upon the 
country. 

Taking a peep outside the camp, I got a view of 
Kilimanjaro^—now almost due east of us-^in the 
clear morning air. The great eastern shoulder 
of Shira now bulked largely in view, springing 
abruptly from the Sigirari plain, with black, 
uninhabited forest at the base and upper barren 
region, fluted and scaured into the appearance 
of a Cyclopean file. -The snow cap of Kibo 
could be seen away behind, like- an enormous 
truncated cone rising from some more ancient 
remnant of an immense crater- ring. Before 
the Masai cattle left their kraals, I went out 
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and supplied our larder by shooting two fine 
zebras. On my return to camp after this risky 
step, I was thunderstrucjk by the unexpected 
news that the whole country • ahead of us was 
up in arn^s to dppose our further progress, and 
to revenge themselves for the ^Fischer affray. 
They had accepted blood-money from him, because 
he was too strong to be fought with, but now their 
opportunity had come, and they resolved to take 
full advantage of it. The young men of .the 
surrounding country, ever ready for a bit of 
military excitement, flocked to Join their friends, 
though the chiefs and soldiers of Ngar§ N'Erobi 
were* •against any such action^ a fortunate thing 
for us, as we were made aware what was going on. 
The comfort of my position was not enhanced by 
a strong suspicion which now forced itself upon 
me that Muhinna and Sadi were not acting in 
good faith, but were in fact doing their best to 
ruin the caravan. With bitter feelings of dis- 
appointment and chagrin, I saw no other course 
open to me but to retreat to Taveta.- We were 
quite equal to any nutaber while we were ia 
camp.; but what could we do, spread out in siugle 
file .and loaded with goods before an enemy like 
the Masai ? Then to fight at one place, even if 
we were successful, would mean fighting ever 
after, with the result of finding ourselves after a 
few days irretrievably Aors ^e combat. This would 
be a fine<;hance for sensationalism and adventure. 
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but that was not what I was sent out for. I had 
great faith also in the Italian proverb, ** He who 
goes gently goes safe; he who goes safe goes 
far," and I never doubted for a moment that, to 
use Mr. Micawber's sanguine words. ** something 
would turn up." 

An ominous silence pervaded the camp, con- 
trasting with the hubbub of the previous day. 
Spies were set to watch us, but we put on a bold 
face, and talked coolly about going on next day, 
declaring that if we were not allowed to pass 
peaceably we would try the persuasive influence of 
gunpowder. Prompt action, however, was re- 
quired. Information was brought us that an attack 
would probably be made on us next day, and 
therefore^ to avoid a fight, I resolved to anticipate 
them by retreating during the night. All the 
usual preparations were made in the way of 
lighting fires, cooking, &c. Nothing was dis- 
turbed till darkness set in, and the last Masai out 
of camp. Word was then quietly passed round 
that for the first time we were about to run away, 
and that all preparation was to be made without 
bustle. The night set in gloomy and dark. A 
black pall of clouds overspread the heavens. 
Some rain sputtered, and with intense satisfaction 
we saw that a storm was brewing. 

Two hours after sunset, the word was given to 
pack up. Not a sound broke the stillness as each 
man buckled on his belt, caught up his gun, and 
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shouldered his load by the light of the numerous 
camp fires. Then, when all was ready, more wood 
was thrown on the fires, and we glided out into 
the blackness of night. Not an object could be 
seen to guide our steps, so I had to take the lead, 
compass in hand, and a bull's-eye lantern under 
my coat, to enable me to read the card. The men 
kept touch of each other, while Martin with the 
head-men and a party of Askari brought up the 
rear. 

The first half-mile was the most dangerous, as 
we had to pass close to the kraal of Leugobe, and 
if our donkeys should take a notion to bray, it 
was impossible to foretell the consequence. As I 
led the way, I got the worst of it, in the matter of 
tripping over stones,' tearing my legs among the 
thorns, or getting sad shocks to the system, as 
more than once I dropped into holes. On these 
occasions the word " Ma we ! " (stones), " Miiba 1 " 
(thorns), or " Shimo ! " (hole) passed quietly along 
the line, to direct those behind. The anxious 
moment at last arrived when we must pass close 
to the kraal, and if the caravan had been one of 
ghosts, it could not have moved more silently, 
though now and then a half-suppressed exclama- 
tion of " Allah ! " told that a man had fallen or got 
a thorn in his foot. We passed safely ; and then 
we stepped out quicker, though in the intense 
darkness our onward progress was one of painful 
straining and stumbling. Now and then we 
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stopped, to let the men close up and make sure 
that all were safe, as it was now impossible to see 
a yard ahead. 

The amenities of the night were not enhanced 
by the occasional glare of lightning and the 
muttering of thunder near Kibo. Game started 
away almost from our very feet. Zebras 
thundered past in . squadrons. Hyenas raised 
their horrible yells, or made us feel still more 
" creepy " by their laugh. We did not know 
but that we might run at any moment into the 
very centre of a herd of buffalo, or have to 
encounter ' the charge of some wild rhinoceros. 
The bull's-eye now proved of great service, and 
directed the men how to go. About ^midnight 
we reached the forest we had left three days before. 
Here our perplexities became worse, and it seemed 
as if we would have^to wait tiH daylight. Eain, 
however, now beginning to come down, and the 
thunder to approach more near, while the light- 
ning was perfectly dazzling, we made a determined 
spurt, and finally, limp, footsore, scratched and 
torn, we jgroped our way iiito camp just ,as the 
storm broke with terrific violence. We crawled 
into any huts that, came handy, feeling devoutly 
thankful that we had escaped suqh imminent 
danger to the lives of the men and the fortunes of 
the Expedition. 

Next day tjie men were in such a state of panic 
that at daybreak they were actually for continuing 
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the flight to Taveta without a particle of food. 
This I would not hear of, and, after adding some 
additional thorns to the boma, I took a party of 
men, and visited the people up the mountain, 
where I collected suflBcient food to keep us alive. 

On the following morning, though it was 
raining heavily, no one proposed to remain in 
camp, and we started ofi* accordingly; but it 
proved to be so cold, and the men had become so 
benupabed and paralyzed that I had to halt sooner 
than I had intended. Several of the men were so 
devoid of stamina that they would actually have 
laid themselves down and died rather than exert 
themselves, but for the warming influence of a 
stick. 

Continuing our march, we reached the Kikavo, 
not however without adventure. I had got 
separated from my men, and was pushing on 
alone, when suddenly I emerged from a clump 
of bush, and stood facing a rhinoceros. In 
a twinkling my gun was at my shoulder, 
and bang it went, followed by a yell from 
myself — caused by the trigger-guard striking 
with the recoil a finger suffering from whitlow 
— a matter which I had at the moment forgotten 
till reminded in this painful manner. As 1 
squirmed about in pain, I was heedless of 
rhinoceros or any other thing; I could only 
notice that like myself the animal twirled round 
as if dazed by the effect of the ball, till, recover- 
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ing itself, it made slowly off* I did not attempt 
to follow it, but went on with twitching face, 
to rejoin my men, who on seeing my lugubrious 
expression, and my arm in nursing, thought 
some more serious mishap had befallen me. 

On nearing the Kikavo our attention was 
absorbed, and my finger forgotten, by a sound, so 
completely resembling the low growling of lions 
that we all stood transfixed, plainly saying 
** Lions ! " by our features. Fired at once by the 
thought of shooting one of their majesties, we 
proceeded to stalk them with all due caution. 
Nearer and nearer we got as we dodged from 
stone to stone, or bush to bush, our faces stream- 
ing with perspiration, and our hearts palpitating 
with excitement. 

At last we seemed to be within a few feet of 
the royal animals, but we began to think this was 
rather too good a thing, as we could not see our 
quarry. I was canvassing my companions with 
inquiring looks as to what should be done, when 
we were instantaneously upset by a tremendous 
rush of over a hundred buff*aloes. We had 
almost got right among them without seeing 
them. Disappointed in our expectations, and 
unable to get a shot in the dense bush, we 
proceeded to camp. 

In the evening Bedu^, when out hunting, saw 
and fired at a small herd of elephants. Taking 
Brahim with me, I started ofiE next day in the 
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hope of coming upon the elephants. Following 
their tracks made on the previous day, we wan- 
dered about for over an hour without seeing 
anything. We sighted a buffalo, however, and I 
gave it one shot which was evidently sufficient for 
it, as it went off slowly, with low, deep moans. We 
had to follow it very warily, as there is no more 
dangerous animal when wounded. At last we 
lost its spoor among the numerous new tracks, 
and having no time to devote to it, I went on to 
the Weri-weri, where I found my men had camped. 
I made them, however, strike at once, and forward 
we hastened again. At the crossing-place of the 
Karanga I shot a waterbuck dead through the 
heart, and half a mile farther on a hartebeest by 
a ball in the eye from a distance of 200 yards. 

We camped at the Kahe river, which we found 
nearly neck-deep. The day before^it had evidently 
been swollen to the brim, and must have been quite 
impassable. The next march brought us to the 
Himu, and on the 12th of May we re-entered 
Taveta. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PBBPAEATION FOE A NEW ATTEMPT. 

It was no easy matter for me to assume a calm 
exterior on entering the forest, and facing my 
Wa-taveta and Wa-swahili friends, from whom I 
had parted less than a month before, full of 
such joyous anticipations. But I had to make 
the best of it, and appear unconcerned, though 
filled with the gall of disappointment. 

If I had allowed myself to reason out my 
position, and state the matter frankly, I would 
have been compelled to admit that my case was 
desperate, and that with the caravan I had, and 
guides such as Sadi and Muhinna, there was little 
hope of my ever getting beyond the threshold 
of the Masai country, or, if once past, of ever 
getting back. I had, however, not yet lost 
confidence in my lucky star, and I battled with 
the dark hosts of doubt and uncertainties which 
threatened to close around and paralyze all action. 
One thing I saw clearly, that it would never 
do to sit down and mope over my misfortunes. 
Prompt action was required. More goods must 
be got, and a few more men ; Muhinna, who, I 

• 

was convinced, had acted traitorously, must be 
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taken to tho coast, and, if a substitute could be 
got, left there. At first I thought of sending 
Martin to do this work, as I was afraid of the 
consequences of leaving my now demoralized 
men in his charge; but on second thoughts, I 
concluded that I would be able to do the work 
quicker and more satisfactorily, while I was con- 
vinced that inaction at the present low ebb of 
my affairs would kill me. 

The trials of my situation were considerably 
aggravated by the action of my men. They 
became insolent and mutinous, and demanded to 
be led to the coast when they heard that I 
was going there. They thi-eatened to desert, 
and altogether acted in a most outrageous 
manner. I remained firm, however, and would 
not give way one iota. The guns were once 
more taken possession of, and locked up, and by 
prompt punishments I brought them to their 
senses in a manner they little expected. 

Two days suflBced to put my affairs in order, 
and then, selecting four porters, two askari, and 
four head-men, Muhinna, Makatubu, Brahim, and 
Bedufe, I started on May 15th. Two marches 
brought us to the Matat^ stream, a distance by 
the road of little short of seventy miles. The 
third took us to Ndara, where I revisited Mr. 
Wray in his mountain sinecure, looking healthy, 
and evidently not becoming thin over his mis- 
sionary labours. 
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Leaving Ndara, we performed a pedestrian 
feat wliich probably has never been equalled in 
the annals of African travelling. We had been 
informed that there was plenty of water on 
the road, and that we would certainly find the 
precious element between Maungu and Taro- 
Acting on this assurance, we started at day- 
break, with only a little drop of water in 
my bottle. We reached Maungu shortly after 
10 a.m., and rested for half an hour to eat a 
bit of fowl. We here finished off our water, 
and did not think it necessary to waste . time 
ascending the mountain for a new supply. We 
had not, however, got well clear of Maungu, 
before we saw abundant signs that the country 
was much drier than when we passed before; 
in fact the entire region was literally burnt up, 
and hardly a blade of green grass was to be seen. 
Filled with apprehension, and regretting our 
thoughtlessness in trusting to native reports, 
we hurried on with a quickened step. By mid- 
day we began to feel thirsty, fi-om the effects of 
the sweltering heat, and the consequent excessive 
perspiration, but doggedly we pushed on with 
steady but rapid tread. As the afternoon wore 
on, we had to resort to bullets and stones in our 
mouths as a slight temporary relief to our 
tortures. The men — the best of the entire cara- 
van — began to lag sadly behind, and to complain 
of weak limbs, as well as of thirst, from the, to 
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them, unusual pace we were going at. Nobody, 
however, stopped for his neighbour, and he might 
have been left to die for any assistance he would 
have got from his companions. We were still 
in hopes that a little drop of liquid mud might 
be found in a puddle which we had seen on our 
previous passage. It would be necessary, how- 
ever, to reach it before darkness set in, or we 
should probably miss it. As none of the men 
had loads, I felt no compunction in putting my 
best foot foremost, and I stepped out at a pace 
that soon left every man behind me with the 
exception of Bedue, who, though the laziest man 
I had, could, when it pleased himself, make a 
splendid spurt. Even my rarely beat Brahim 
fairly caved in, and soon no one was to be seen 
or sound heard, but the mechanical, crisp 
rasping of my heavy boots in the loose dry sand. 
My feet were at the boiling point with the intense 
heat, the weight of the boots, and the incessant 
friction. 

About sunset we neared the hole where we 
expected water, and we almost broke into a trot, 
so thoroughly parched were we, and so eager to 
know whether there was water or not* A few 
more steps — a brightening of our faces, as we 
saw a pleasing ring of delicate green grass, which 
seemed to betoken water, and then our hopes 
utterly collapsed, as we stood in the deluding 
circle, and stared blankly at the empty hole. 
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" Goodness ! there is not a drop I '* ** Allah I Ha- 
panna maji ! " broke simultaneously from our 
lips, as I sank down on the ground to rest, 
while Bedu^ dug into the soil with his hands, 
to see if there was no water beneath —a labour 
performed in vain. I ordered him then to fire 
his gun, to make the stragglers believe we had 
found water, so as to hurry them up. 

In about half an hour, just as darkness set in, 
they trooped in, thinking their troubles were 
over. I was ashamed of my ruse, on seeing the 
intense disappointment of my men, who seemed 
to feel thirst more than I did ; for, though they 
drink as a rule very little water, yet they break 
down with surprising rapidity if that little is not 
forthcoming ; and with regard to that, as well as 
to most other trials of endurance, I have come to 
the conclusion, from a considerable experience, 
that any hardy Englishman can beat any ordinary 
coast negro in the long-run. The latter seems 
to begin at his best, the former seems always to 
improve. I have never yet met a negro who 
could walk with me, either for a short, quick 
spurt, or a long, steady trial of endurance. 

The expression of dismay having subsided, we 
took counsel with each other as to what we should 
do. We unanimously decided that as the rest 
of the road was fairly open, though somewhat 
ihorny, it would be better to go right on, as it 
^'A^uld be killing work to wait till next day, and 
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tramp on in the terrific heat without a drop of 
water. 

On coming to this conclusion, we started at 
once to our feet, and proclaiming a sauve qui pent, 
every one strode forward according to his abilities. 
We thought not of lions in the path, nor heeded 
the hideous cries of hyenas, — for to these wilds 
did they resort during the day, going long dis- 
tances during the night in search of meat and 
water. Through the deep darkness we pressed 
on silently, feeling our way by means of the 
rut worn by the feet of yearly caravans, rather 
than by anything we could see. Overlianging 
branches struck our faces, and thorns scratched 
the outstretched hands held out to protect them, 
but stoically we* suppressed all expressions of 
pain, only warning those behind to be on the 
look-out. 

About midnight the gathering clouds which 
now overcast the sky began to drizzle out a 
dripping rain, which mightily refreshed ns, and 
shortly after, a great sighing and moaning from 
the distance told us that a storm of some kind 
might be expected. Gradually it advanced, the 
drizzle gave place to big drops, which raised a 
noisy pattering on the trees, and we hailed with 
delight a drenching torrent of rain. Putting my 
handkerchief over my head, it was speedily 
soaked, and then I sucked it with intense 
enjoyment. Greatly relieved inwardly, though 
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uncomfortable in other respects, we floundered 
on, ever imagining that we must be near Taro, 
only to find our hopes disappointed. 

At 3 a.m., to our great joy, however, we found 
we were descending a ridge, which I knew must 
be near Taro. With husky voice I shouted out 
the fact, only to get a sepulchral response from 
Songoro, "my boy," who was now my only 
follower. Bedufe had fallen behind ; Brahim had 
been nowhere all day, much to his mortification ; 
and Songoro had unexpectedly come to the 
front. My feet, now fearfully tender, soon 
further convinced me that we were near water, as, 
on stepping on to the firm bare rock of the im- 
gurunga I could barely endure the excruciating 
pain. I felt as if I was walking on thorns, so 
acute were the sensations. A little farther on 
I stumbled into a joint, nearly breaking my leg, 
and giving myself a painful shock. Recovering 
myself, I staggered forward a short distance, and 
literally flopped down in a pool of water ; there 
I drank till I reached the bursting-point, and 
then seeing the futility of trying to get any 
better shelter in the dense darkness, or of raising 
a fire in the drenching rain, I threw myself down 
on the bare rocks, heedless alike of the elements 
and the imminent risks from wild beasts, and was 
only roused from a deep sleep by one or two of the 
men falling, over me, as they groped their way to 
the water. 
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In the morning I awoke, feeling, to my asto- 
nishment, nothing the worse for my exposure, or 
for the enormous draughts of water I had drunk. 
These I resumed at once, and then was further 
refreshed by finding a nice rocky pool, where I 
stripped, and washed myself all over ; Brahim 
and Bedue had reached the water during the 
night. With great diflBculty they contrived to 
raise a fire, at which I managed to dry my clothes 
piecemeal, as I sat and munched some boiled 
Indian corn with much satisfaction. The other 
men, who had stuck on the road when the rain 
came on, now appeared one by one or in pairs, 
and soon we were all convened, looking rather 
seedy after our twenty-two hours' march, during 
which we could not have covered less than the — 
I may say — unique distance of at least seventy 
miles. In a straight line, the distance from 
Ndara to Taro is forty-five geographical miles, 
which makes fifty-three English miles ; and those 
who know the marvellously serpentine course of 
an African pathway will see how clearly within 
the mark I am in speaking of a seventy miles' 
march* 

After some food and rest we resumed our 
tramp at 11 a.m., — in a very gingerly manner, 
however, from the extreme tenderness of our 
scalded feet. Late in the evening we halted at 
an ungurungay where we spent another night in 
the rain, worse off than Rebmann under his 
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historical parachute. On the following day we 
went on with wet clothes through a drenching 
rain without any food. In our now fagged con- 
dition, the slippery, muddy pathways made it 
more diflScult to go on. The whole country 
presented a remarkable contrast to its appearance 
when we passed two months before. Then every- 
thing was burnt up, and in the sere and yellow 
leaf. Now the country near the coast was 
literally soaked. A fresh clothing of delicate 
green grass covered the ground. Trees were 
bursting with new life and shooting forth new 
leaves and sprouts. Numerous flowers to diver- 
sify the landscape and plantations, promised rich 
yields of the native cereals and vegetables. The 
Ngombe nullah, which had been dry when we 
passed previously, was now a rushing stream 
scarcely fordable. 

At 12 a.m. we halted to cook some Indian 
corncobs, .and then resumed our march till, passing 
Kwale, we heard the distant roaring of the ocean 
breaking on the coral reefs, and shortly after 
4 p.m., we entered the Rabai mission station, to 
be greeted with expressions of alarm and asto- 
nishment. We had thus in six marches cleared 
a distance of 138 English miles in a straight line, 
&c. ; adding one to every two (an exceedingly low 
estimate) as an allowance for detours and wind- 
ings, the actual walking would be 202, or nearly 
34 miles a day. My men were all well-nigh ex- 
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hausted. In myself the chief eflTect was tender 
and skinned feet, from marching so incessantly in 
a broiling heat or with wet boots. 

My first business on reaching Mombasa was to 
despatch a note to Zanzibar by Brahim, who for 
this purpose had to walk on to Fangani, a feat he 
performed in five days. 

I shall not weary the reader with a tedious 
recital of all the events which marked my weary 
stay at Mombasa ; how I failed in my attempt 
to get another man fit to replace Muhinna (who 
meanwhile was ignorant that I suspected him) ; 
of the almost complete failure to enlist new men, 
some to go to Taveta, some to the Masai ; of the 
irritating behaviour of those I did enlist almost 
driving me mad, though making me profoundly 
thankful that I had not attempted to raise my 
original caravan at the coast. My temper was 
not improved by a plague of boils which gave 
me no ease, whatever position I might assume. 
The one green oasis in this sickening work 
was the generous hospitality of Messrs. Lane and 
Taylor, who not only treated me as a favoured 
guest, but also did everything in their power to 
assist me. 

On the 5th of June I was surprised to hear the 
rattling of an anchor chain, and running out to 
Taylor's verandah, I had the rare satisfaction of 
seeing my old friend H.B.M. Steam Tug No. 11, 
otherwise known as the Suez. Colonel Miles, on 
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receiving my letters, had at once attended to all 
my requests, and in the course of a day had got 
everything together, and as no dhoTV^ could go 
north at that season of the year, he got Captain 
Luxmoore to lend the tug. There were also 
kindly remembrances from Mrs. Miles, who made 
up a special box of good things and a bundle of 
newspapers. The most pleasant thing of all, 
however, was letters from both, expressing strong 
belief in my ultimate success, and encouraging me 
to another attempt. I was sorely in need of 
some such stimulant, and they had all the effect 
they were without doubt intended to have. I 
was more surprised at receiving the Sultan's 
salaams, a present of three boxes of gunpowder, 
and a letter from him to Dugumbi of Taveta, 
which I may here transcribe in English : — 

" From H.H. Sayyid Bargash bin Said. 

" To Dugumbi, the slave of Saleh bin Salem. 

(After compliments.) ** Our friend Mr, Thomson 
is travelling in the interior, and will probably pass 
through your district. I desire you to be ready in 
his service, and treat him with perfect respect. 
Allow no one to interfere with him, and take care 
that he receives no injury, for he is our respected 
friend. Salaams, &c.'' 

I now hurried on my preparations more rapidly, 
finished off my correspondence, and might have 
started in a couple of days, but for the annoying 
beliaviour of almost every man. They struck for 
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more wages, or they deserted or they got drunk 
for days together, Muhinna, I am certain, helped 
to make matters worse, and did all he could, 
without running the risk of being directly found 
out, to retard or make my start impossible. I 
was getting rapidly reduced to a condition in 
which I was afraid I would blow some culprit's 
brains out. Some I captured and shut up in a 
house. Others who had deserted, were brought 
to their senses in the fort. The houses of those 
who could not be found I took possession of, 
and, after bundling out* their families, put them up 
for sale. These high-handed proceedings had a 
most salutary effect, and in the end, after manifold 
trouble, I found myself for the second time at 
Rabai, on the 19th of June, ready for a start, 
with the following remarkable collection of men. 
There were 25 Mombasa men, 8 mission boys, 
Frere Town, 12 ditto, Rabai, 8 Zanzibar (original 
lot), 7 Wa-duruma, 7 Wa-teita, and 1 M-nyika. 
These carried 21 loads of senenge (thick iron 
wire), 10 loads of cloth, 5 of beads, 3 of gun- 
powder, 2 of stores, the rest miscellaneous. 

I shall not ask my readers to follow me in 
detail on our way back to Ndara. Our experiences 
were similar to those characteristic of the first 
march ; only we were much more heavily laden. 
Before reaching Gorah, two Wa-duruma deserted . 
Past Taro, three Mombasa men cleared ofF, 
favoured by a night-march. Before reaching 
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Maungu, head-man and all were carryinff loads, 
■while I rushed off ahead by myaelf to the moun- 
tain, and returned loaded with water to relieve 
the moat distressed. I then carried in a load of 



goods on my own shoulder. As it was, some lay 
out all night without water. 

On reaching Ndara, I for the third time re- 
visited Mr. Wray, and found liim looking as stout 
and fat, though not quite so jolly, as any typical 
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English farmer. I soon learned that he felt 
himself anything but safe and comfortable among 
his primitive flock the Wa-teita, and was allowing 
his thoughts to run riot on the most disastrous 
possibilities. He had a revolver always handy, 
and had laid in an extra supply of guns. He 
talked about closing up some holes in his house 
where arrows might be shot in, and of prospectiug 
the road in case it should become necessary to 
retreat. The elders of the place had discovered 
his weak points, and were making the most absurd 
demands. On my arrival, they had just gathered 
in solemn conclave to lay down a tarifE of prices 
at which he must buy whatever they pleased to 
bring him. What did he want there when he 
would not buy their ivory or slaves ? " We see 
you do nothing ! " was their constant remark. 
All this very much exercised Mr. Wray's spirit, 
though fortunately it did not disturb his appetite, 
and he was glad to see me appear at this crisis. 

Next day matters came to a climax. They 
gathered once more to blockade the house and 
renew their demands. I ordered them out of the 
way. They then moved along the pathway a bit, 
and sat down, not allowing the mission boys to 
go and draw water. So far I had not thought 
it necessary to interfere in the ridiculously comical 
affair, but now, seeing my dinner threatened, I 
thought it was time to show Mr. Wray how 
these things should be taken in hand in Africa. 
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Seizing a stick, and putting on my most awe- 
inspiring expression, I went promptly for the 
hoary-headed old sinners. On my approaching 
and opening fire upon them, they shrank in 
terror before the uplifted stick and the blood- 
thirsty threats. I told them if they wanted to 
fight, I was ready to meet them, as I thirsted 
for their blood. I then seized the ring-leader, 
and gave him a good shaking, applying my 
foot to his beam end to hasten his departure. I 
yelled out to them that if I saw one of them come 
near the house again, I would shoot him like a 
hyena 1 They all fled with dismay, while Wray 
betrayed his admiration of the proceedings. He 
has, I believe, proved a most apt pupil, having 
become the very incarnation of the church militant 
on Ndara, and consequently acquired the respect 
of the inhabitants. 

The hyenas in Ndara are described as exces- 
sively voracious, and frequently drag children out 
of the houses and kill people at night. Mr. Wray 
showed me a lynx which had been caught on the 
mountain. 

On returning to my men, I found I had to 
tackle the mission boys from Rabai. They 
demanded either an increase of their wages or 
their loads reduced, declaring that if I did not 
yield, they would desert. I laughed at them, and 
told them they might try the latter course ; only, 
if they escaped my bullets, they might expect to 
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spend a few months in the fort. They succumbed 
at once when they saw that my method of deahng 
with malcontents was somewhat different from 
the mild rule of the missionaries, who spoil them 
utterly by their mistaken methods of kindness, 
and treat them too much as equals. 

At Qnambua (Maina's) I was surprised at the 
respectful reception I received, so different from 
the robbery and trouble which marked my 
previous visit. I soon learned the reason. One 
of the men who stole the two guns from the 
camp, died a day or two after, and this was 
ascribed to some dark magic of mine, which so 
frightened the other thief that he had actually 
carried the gun to Taveta and given it up, a 
proceeding which then very much , puzzled me. 
I was now looked upon as a M-chawi or powerful 
professor of black magic, and respected accord- 

While we stayed here to collect food for the 
march to Taveta, I resolved to hasten on myself 
to Taveta, for the purpose of sending back a 
detachment of men to carry water and relieve 
the recruits, as there would be no water as far as 
Lanjora. 

Taking with me Brahim and Songoro as my 
sole attendants, I started at noon on my hazardous 
journey across the desert. About sunset we 
reached our former camping-place of Mbuyu-ni, 
where we rested for half an hour, discussing a 

2 
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grilled fowl and drinking some water from our 
calabashes. Resuming our march, we tramped 
on in a fine starlit night. We were occasionally 
startled by galloping zebras, or by antelopes 
bounding out of our way, and more than once the 
distant, awe-inspiring roars of lions made us feel 
rather queer. However, on we stumbled, and 
tripped along what had once been a footpath, 
though succeeding rains had transformed it into 
an irregular drain that was infinitely painful to 
traverse, causing our fe^t to knock against our 
ankles, or our ankles to be almost twisted out of 
joint, and bringing us several times down on our 
knees. At last, however, about 2 a.m., we reached 
Lanjora, but in the deep darkness that now 
prevailed, we lost the footpath, and could not 
find water. We therefore resolved to halt till 
morning, though in far from a pleasant position. 
There were nothing but thorns about, and the 
attempt to find out a little firewood only resulted 
in painful scratches and the discovery of a few 
small pieces. These, after some difficulty, we 
contrived to light, for we were beginning to feel 
extremely uneasy as a lion was roaring in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood. At last it flared up, only 
to reveal nervous apprehension in each face. On 
looking at each other, the same thought seemed to 
go through our minds, and we laughed somewhat 
idiotically and painfully. 

The lion still continued to roar at intervals, and 
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it was evidently moving in a circle round us. 
This kept us awake for a time, and though our 
fire was of the smallest, and would soon burn 
out, we felt comparatively safe, though we dared 
not go to sleep. At last, however, the roaring 
ceased; our fire began to glimmer fitfully; we 
were dead tired, and consequently too sleepy and 
careless to try and find more firewood, a pro- 
ceeding that we all shrank from in that dark 
wilderness ; some, however, had to be got, and 
we agreed all to sally out together. Brahim 
and Songoro groped about among the bushes, and 
I stood over them with gun held ready, peering 
into the intense darkness, while " Toby,*' a small 
terrier half-breed, a present from Mr. Taylor, 
clung to my heels apparently in mortal terror. 
On securing a few sticks we returned in great 
trepidation, feeling somewhat electrically charged. 
It was now arranged that one should watch while 
the others tried to obtain a snooze. Songoro took 
the first watch, and in our worn-out state we were 
soon sound asleep. 

But people do not sleep in these situations as 
they do in a comfortable bed at home, and well 
for us it was that we had one ear open. A 
curious, terrified whine suddenly made us all jump 
to our feet, and with a common impulse stir up 
the fire till a shower of sparks sprang into the 
air. Our guns, never from our hands even in 
sleeping, were held ready, as, turning our backs 
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to the fire, we peered with suppressed breath, 
body held down and face forward, into thejiark- 
ness. Not a creature was to be seen ; but a faint 
rustling from the grass beyond, told us that we 
had had a dangerous visitor, without a doubt the 
lion. Looking round, we found that the whine 
had proceeded from Toby, who was shaking in 
every limb, and still emitting a terror-laden noise. 
He had certainly saved some of us from a horrid 
death, as Songoro had succumbed to his weari- 
ness and fallen asleep, leaving the fire to die 
almost out. Brahim now took his turn, and we 
were soon asleep, heedless of everything; but 
happily we remained undisturbed till a twilight- 
like light passing into a deep crimson glow told 
us morn had come. 

Three hours more, and we re-entered for the 
third time the Tavetan forest's shady depths, 
awaking the thundering echoes by our guns. We 
were speedily surrounded by my porters and the 
Swahili traders, who ran about like madmen, firing 
off their guns, shaking and kissing my hand amid 
vociferously expressed salutations. I soon had 
all anxiety laid aside, as on every side I was 
told that all was well. Presently I met Martin, 
looking pale and thin, and too much overpowered 
by his feelings to do anything but press my hand, 
as he conducted me towards our quarters. To 
my astonishment and admiration, I was led into 
the centre of a pretty rustic village, where once 
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had stood the rankest jungle. In the midst of the 
circle stood a fine baraza or palaver house in the 
fashion of the Arabs, andbeside it awell-built dwell- 
ing. From a tall pole waved the English flag, 
flaunting its colours proudly in mid-air. I could 
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hardly believe my eyes when told that this magical 
transformation was Martin's work, and that these 
were our quarters. I was soon conducted inside 
our cosy grass-built house, and while refreshing 
the outer and inner man, I listened with intense 
interest to Martin's tale of trial and trouble. 
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And now that we have once more got settled 
down in comfortable quarters, let us enjoy the 
luxury of "easy-chair geographers," and in 
imagination take a comprehensive view of the 
main geographical features of the Coast Region, 
and Kilimanjaro ; for without such a survey we 
should feel that there was a want of back-bone to 
our narrative; in other words, our tale would 
be scientifically without a moral. 

It must have struck the most casual reader of 
African travel, that the glimpses I have presented 
to him of the characteristics of the country 
traversed as far as Taveta, exhibit a region totally 
different from what we are accustomed to as 
sketched by the hands of Burton and Speke, 
Cameron and Stanley, or even such as I have 
myself depicted in the records of my first expe- 
dition. We read in all these narratives of a 
narrow strip of coast lowlands suddenly terminated 
westward by a splendid mountain range, or more 
properly plateau escarpment, which, springing 
abruptly from the plains, towers cloudward, and 
seems to raise a barrier against all approach to 
the interior. Whichever may be the route 
attempted, the maiu features are still the same. 
Pass by Saadani through U-zeguha, by Bagamoyo 
through U-kami and U-sagara, or through 
U-zeramo, U-khutu, and the Rufuta Moun- 
tains, or still farther south through U-zaramo, 
U-khutu, Mahenge to U-hehfe, and you still meet 
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with the low, gently rising coast strip and the 
picturesque and abrupt mountain barrier before 
the true interior can be reached. This more 
southeriy region has also other characteristics. 
We might imagine in the manner of our old 
romances that some all-powerful evil genius held 
sway over the land, and kept some lovely damsel 
or great treasure deep hidden in the interior, 
surrounded by a land teeming with horrors and 
guarded by the foul monsters of disease, of dark- 
ness and savagery. That land is the pestilential 
coast region where so many adventurous modern 
knight-errants have been doomed to die in their 
attempts to reveal to the world the fair spirit of 
Africa. Whichever way the traveller chooses, he 
finds foul swamps and marshes, swarming with 
horrid creeping, slimy things, and through these 
he must wade by the hour together. He leaves 
the swamp, to slip and flounder over black fetid 
mud from which rise unpleasant exhalations. Rain 
falls frequently in torrents, and numerous almost 
unfordable streams obstruct his way. Rotting 
vegetation fills the air with poisonous gases, and 
the water he drinks is charged with the germs of 
disease. It would be well if he had to encounter 
only such physical difficulties, but, alas ! such is nob 
the case. The spirits of disease, like hell-hounds let 
loose, seize hold of him. They present no shape 
to the material eye, but from every swamp, marsh, 
and mud-stretch they rise invisible. They are 
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drawn in by every breath, or drunk in each drop 
of water. Ague shakes him with its mighty hand 
till his teeth rattle together, dysentery strikes 
agonizing darts into his most vital parts, or fever 
clings to him like the shirt of Nessus, burning into 
his very heart. You may think that this picture 
is overdrawn, but such is not the case. I speak 
from dire experience, and I need but refer the 
reader to the works of almost every traveller to 
find my description substantiated. It is true, 
however, that it is not always thus ; and doubt- 
less a more thorough knowledge of the seasons 
and of the best times to travel may have modified 
the experiences of some later explorers. 

The thoughtful reader, acquainted with these 
familiar facts, will have noticed that the country 
traversed as far as Taveta presents none of these 
features. We have met with no pestilential coast 
region, and though travelling in the height of the 
wet season, we have found no swamps or marshes. 
On the contrary, we suffer hardships for want of 
water, as we traverse upon the whole a singularly 
arid region. Neither have we been called upon 
to ascend any plateau escarpment, or cross any 
mountain range. A gentle rise, not noticeable to 
the eye, has carried us over a smooth or slightly 
undulating country culminating at Taveta in a 
height of 2350 feet. We have crossed, it is true, 
a narrow, low-lying area close to the coast, and 
made a sudden ascent of some 700 feet to Rabai ; 
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but this is in no sense comparable to the features 
we have described further south. Geologically it 
has no connection ; and geographically a short 
examination shows that the Babai hills are a mere 
local excrescence, with no earthly resemblance 
to the continental feature of coast mountains 
succeeding to lowlands. 

From Babai of U-nyika we cross the slightly 
broken country of Duruma till the Ngomb^ nullah 
is reached. Here the country breaks into a more 
varied landscape, and a second slight step is made 
in elevation. Then before reaching the Ziwa 
Ariangulo or Taro a steady, gentle ascent brings 
us at an elevation of 2000 feet to the ungurunga 
or rock basin of that place. After Taro we leave 
behind us the sandstone and slightly broken area 
which geologically represents the coast lowlands 
further south, and enter the metamorphic region, 
here not marked by a towering mountain barrier, 
and indeed- showing no surface indication beyond 
the glaring red of the resulting soil, and the more 
barren and sterile aspect of the uncultivated waste. 
We have at this point reached an elevation of 
2100 feet, and over the next eighty miles to 
Taveta the rise is so slight and so imperceptible 
that we require the aid of our instruments to tell 
us that we have ascended nearly 300 feet. 

An unbroken plain, however, does not lie in 
dreary monotony before us. Far from it. The 
Teita mountains diversify and somewhat restrict 
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the view, and form pleasing oases in what would 
otherwise be a dreary scene. They have, how- 
ever, little connection with each other, and cannot 
be compared to the U-sagara mountains, as they 
rise in isolated masses from the plain and have no 
ba<5kground of plateau to which they lead up. 
They are simply as I have already described 
them, an archipelago of islands rising from a 
muddy or a light green sea, according as you 
view them in the height of the dry or in the 
wet season. They are, however, picturesque in 
outline, with craggy masses protruding on their 
surfaces, precipices making certain parts inacces- 
sible, peaks, and domes, and ridges of the gneiss 
and garnetiferous schists which compose their 
mass. The peaks of Bura reach a height of con- 
siderably over 7000 feet, Kasigao or Kadiaro 
5355, and Ndara 6633 feet. 

From Rabai to Taveta the traveller is not 
called upon to flounder through a single marsh or 
swamp. On the contrary, he would thank God to 
see such a feature to the east of Maungu or to 
the west of Bura. Over a distance of 120 geo- 
graphical miles in a straight line, he crosses but 
one stream, the Matatfe, which in the wet season 
is little more than ten feet broad and four feet 
deep. It rises on the side of Bura, and flows 
south. Some say it goes to Wassin ; others, that 
it joins the Umba river ; while a third party holds 
that it disappears in the wilderness. Probably 
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the last are correct. Near its head waters a 
second stream, the Voi, of somewhat larger di- 
mensions, rises, and flowing east, past the north 
end of Ndara, reaches, though not always, the sea 
a little north of Takaungu. On the eastern side 
of Bura, in the district of Gnambua and Maina's, 
rises another small stream, which, flowing west- 
ward, speedily becomes absorbed in the desert. 

This state of things puts the traveller frequently 
to considerable straits for water, and causes him 
to depend largely upon the ungurungas or rock- 
basins such as are found at Taro and Gorah, or, 
still worse, upon small hollows after the rains, 
which assist the passage of the wilderness to 
Taveta. Yet it removes to a large extent the 
sources of the fevers and other diseases which 
have been so long the greatest barrier to African 
research. With a little precaution in his drinking 
no traveller need fear to face up-country travel. 
He will find he has to make some very hard 
marclies, but that is nothing to any man of robust 
health. On the other hand, he will find that the 
air is exhilarating and almost bracing compared 
with that of the damp, moisture-laden coast. 
Mosquitoes are almost unknown, and with cool 
nights he will be able to enjoy refreshing sleep. 

Speaking of the climate leads me to remark on 
the very abrupt line which limits the regions over 
which the interior rains and the coast rains fall. 
On my first journey to Taveta, no rain had fallen 
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at the coast, and as far as Taro water was pro- 
cured with much difl&culty. At that place, 
however, and beyond it, we everywhere saw 
evidence of rain having fallen, though only in 
showers, to be speedily sucked up by the arid 
soil, leaving little trace behind, except one or 
two puddles and a greater freshness of foliage. 
In March and July the rains were falling at Teita. 
On my way back in May we found the rains 
practically over in Teita, and the short-lived 
period of showers rapidly giving place to the sere 
and yellow leaf which marks the normal condition 
of the surrounding plain. On reaching Taro, 
however, and between it and the coast, we had 
a drenching daily. The country was soaked 
with the heavy fall, and everything was bursting 
with renewed life. 

Now, why Taro should mark so distinctly the 
point of change, it would be diflficult to say, for 
it has no prominent hills or other features which 
might account for the curious fact. Such, 
however, is the case. I leave others to suggest 
an explanation. 

Let us now turn our attention to the ** Mount 
Olympus of these parts." But at the very outset 
let me confess that I shrink from the task of 
attempting to convey any idea of this colossal 
mountain. I feel that the subject is beyond the 
power of my puny pen, and that here, after all, I 
am very much on a level with the untutored 
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Masai savage, wlio simply stands awe-struck before 
the sublime spectacle, and tells you it is the 
** Ngaje Ngai," or house of God. 

The term Kilima-Njaro has generally been 
understood to mean the Mountain (Kilima) of 
Greatness (Njaro). This probably is as good a 
derivation as any other, though not improbably it 
may really mean the "White" mountain, as I 
believe the term " Njaro " has in former times 
been used to denote whiteness, and though this 
application of the word is now obsolete on the 
coast, it is still heard among some of the interior 
tribes. Either translation is equally applicable, 
and we need raise no dispute on such a trivial 
question. By the Wa-chaga the mountain is not 
known under one name, the two masses which 
form it being respectively named Kibo and Kima- 
wenzi. By the Masai, whose proper names are 
almost always descriptive of some essential feature, 
it is known as Donyo (mountain) Bbor (white), 
from the eternal snow which forms such a striking 
phenomenon on the dome or crater of Kibo. 

Kilimanjaro, in its horizontal and vertical exten- 
sion, may be described as a great, irregular, pear- 
shaped mass with its major axis in a line running 
north-west and south-east, the tapering point 
running into the heart of the Masai country. On 
this line it is nearly sixty miles long. Its minor 
axis, running at right angles, reaches only to some 
thirty miles. As we have already had occasion to 
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remark, the mountain is divided into the great 
central mass of Kibo, and the lower conical peak 
of Kimawenzi. Towards the north-west, it 
shades away into a long ridge which gradually 
tapers horizontally and vertically till it becomes 
merged in the Masai plain. 

The southern aspect of this stupendous 
mountain (which Von der Decken by triangulation 
has ascertained to be little short of 19,000 feet at 
its highest point on Kibo) forms the country of 
Chaga, which may be described as a great plat- 
form, basement, or terrace, from which the dome 
and peak abruptly rise. This platform may be 
described as rising from 4000 to 6000 feet, over 
ten miles of rounded ridges, and characterized 
by deep glens at its broadest part. The features 
of this region, though in themselves rich and 
pleasing in the extreme, and presenting a smiling 
aspect with variegated plantations, yet somewhat 
detract from the imposing grandeur of the 
mountain, as the eye has to wander a distance of 
more than fifteen miles, before Kibo, at a height 
of some 12,000 feet, springs precipitously heaven- 
ward. The features of the lower aspect are 
disappointingly even and monotonous. You look 
in vain for rugged rocks, or overhanging preci- 
pices, for striking angularities, or for inequalities 
in the shape of peaks or other excrescences. 
Rounded outlines everywhere meet the gaze. 
There is nothing savage. There are no striking 
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ejffects of light and shade : a dull monotone rules 
both in form and colour. The scene is entirely 
suggestive of solidity and repose, of serene majesty 
asleep. The finest effects, indeed, are to be seen 
when great cumulus clouds tumble and roll 
across the face of the mountains, now closing in 
the scene, anon breaking up and whirled into 
fragments, throwing a checkered shade over the 
mountain slopes. Such is the aspect of the 
mountain across the greater part of Chaga. 
Towards the great western ridge, however, the 
scene is more striking, for here the clear sweep 
of the mountain may be seen unbroken from top 
to bottom, the Chaga platform having disappeared, 
or at least bulking but little in the view. The 
ridge itself, as it circles round Machame, presents 
a view more in accordance with our idea of moun- 
tain scenery — a series of gloomy gorges, and 
black rocks carved out by the ceaseless erosive 
action of the Kikavo, the Weri-weri, and the 
Karq,nga. It is here also that Kibo presents its 
most imposing phase, as with great abruptness it 
springs from the Shira ridge, and hardly permits 
the accumulation of snow on its steep western 
face. 

It is from the north side, however (and 
here we must anticipate the course of our narra- 
tive), that the grandest view of the whole moun- 
tain can be obtained. Standing a short distance 
off on the great Njiri plain, we see the entire 
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mountain horizontally and vertically, without 
moving the head. Eising from the almost level 
sandy plain at an altitude of about 3000 feet, it 
springs at en even angle to a sheer height of 
15,000 feet, unbroken by a single irregularity or 
projecting buttress. No cones or hills diversify 
its surface. Neither gorge nor valley cuts deep 
into its sides. You see on your left the great 
cone of Kimawenzi with only one or two slight 
indentations sweeping round in a saddle-shaped 
depression, to spring up into a dome of the most 
perfect proportions, curving over as if projected 
by an architect's hand, rather than that of nature, 
which abhors unbroken lines. 

The snow-cap shows here to great advantage, 
forming a close- fitted, glittering helmet artistically 
laid on the massive head of Kibo, and at times 
looking not unlike the aureole, as represented in 
many old pictures of saints, as it scintillates with 
dazzling effect under the tropical ^ sun. The 
resemblance to an aureole is made all the jnore 
complete by the manner in which long tongues or 
lines of snow extend down the mountain side, 
filling up a series of seams or flutings, formed, 
doubtless, by the erosive action of the melting 
snow, which, going on incessantly, counter- 
balances the continuous fall. Here still more 
than on the south side is Kilimanjaro lack- 
ing in the picturesque. You are not startled or 
bewildered by a multiplicity of detail. The mag- 
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nificent mass only suggests a divine repose and 
grandeur. It impresses you by its stupendous 
size. In contemplating it you experience much 
the same sensations as when you stand by the 
sea-side on a calm day, gazing into the boundless 
distance, filled by that dreamy, pleasing melan- 
choly, rising into awe, with which many aspects 
of nature inspire its votaries. Nature, indeed, 
seems to consider this spectacle too sacred to be 
always seen, and keeps it, as a rule, enveloped in 
soft, grey mists and stratus clouds. Occasionally 
its godlike presence is revealed as it greets the 
dawning sun and bathes in the rich hues and 
crimson glows of its early rays, to be immediately 
after hidden by a weird, ghostr-like haze, which 
suddenly springing up no larger than the hand, 
spreads with remarkable rapidity, till nothing but 
a blank expanse of grey meets the gaze. And 
yet the scene does not always close thus ; for not 
uncommonly the upper part of Kibo is descried 
away up in mid-heaven, cut off apparently from * 
all earthly connection, shining clear and bright 
with dazzling effulgence, suggesting a sight of the 
very heavens opened, a marvel of whiteness, and 
most fitting emblem of ethereal purity. This 
certainly is the most striking spectacle presented 
by Kilimanjaro. As seen projected against the 
upper sky like a mirage, it gives the spectator the 
notion of stupendous height, and as I have already 
said, all that he can whisper to himself is the 
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>>i: : ^ 'n.^ Ko-^ -a God-; 

7*/-j^ jx^'y^t remarkable pLjacal fact aocui ir.e 
ir.f.TH rry>%rjt5iin, Lowerer, is that no: a sizig-e 
%\Tii^ia ih^tHiA^. its sides, except on the souiLera 
a«p^:dt, A score of streams may be counted in 
OjJctga^ many of them of Tery considerable sire, 
but all rii^s on the southern side of the mountain, 
usA joining in the plain below, form the Pangani 
iiiv^. It is true that the Lumi and the Tzavo 
H)$e on the eastern side, but then thej appear in 
their full Tolume at tfie base of the mountain. 
Thisy without doubt come down from the upper 
vtfijrirjnHf but bjr underground channels. On the 
went side there is but one small stream, the 
N^ar<.' N^Erobi, which also rises at the base. On 
the north there is not a single stream either 
d^^scending or welling forth below, and the only 
signs of any such are a few small springs which 
riw^ in different parts of the Njiri desert, where 
they form small pools, or supply the more 
extensive swamps of Njiri itself. The explana- 
tion of this very striking phenomenon is beyond 
my ken. All I can say is that there seems to 
be no geographical reason to account for it, and 
wo must simply suppose that some peculiarity 
of internal structure determines the direction of 
the drainage. 

D of ore dismissing the geographical features of 
tho mountaiui it remains but to be added that the 
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only inhabited part is the Chaga platform, which 
offers favourable conditions for agriculture in the 
projecting terrace, its rich soil, and the numerous 
streams which lend themselves profitably to 
irrigation (one of the features of the land). It is 
only, however, the centre and lower slopes of the 
terrace that are cultivated, as the climate is too 
cold and trying for the aborigines above 6000 feet. 
Though the terrace does not extend round to the 
east side of Kimawenzi, yet we find it occupied by 
the Wa-chaga of Eombo, Useri, and Kimangelia, 
who cultivate the lower slopes, and are very 
numerous. Chaga, it may be observed, is all 
broken up into a number of small states, which 
would hardly make a gentleman's estate in this 
country. The inhabitants, however, fight like 
bull-dogs for hearth and home, and are inces- 
santly at war with each other. There is abso- 
lutely no intercourse, and it is war to the knife 
whenever they meet. Mandara, the most noted 
of all the warrior chiefs, has long had imperial 
views, and has murdered and devastated hard to 
carry them into effect ; but though he has, time 
after time, laid waste the neighbouring states, he 
has as yet reduced none to submission, though 
many to starvation, so tenaciously do they stick 
to their districts and mountain freedom. 

The whole of the northern side of Kilimanjaro 
is a solitude, owing to its extremely precipitous 
nature, there being no projecting platforms, and no 
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streams ; and, indeed, even though it were other- 
wise, the proximity of the Masai would of itself 
be sufficient to deter any one from settling there. 
We can hardly dismiss the subject of Kilima- 
njaro without saying something about its origin. 
It requires a considerable stretch of the imagi- 
nation to turn from the contemplation of eternal 
snows to the consideration of a state of things 
in which fire was the dominant feature; yet 
that is what I ask you to do now. Can yon 
realize the fact that the placid repose of that . 
majestic mountain, heaven-piercing in its icy 
heights, was at one time non-existent, but that 
here was the scene of the most fearful and sublime 
manifestation of nature's fervid forces — that where 
the snow now falls softly and noiselessly, weaving 
a dazzling crown of marvellous whiteness, the 
molten rock was once belched forth in glowing 
streams, or hurled amidst terrific thunders and 
clouds of steam heavenward, to fall in crashing 
ruins around the orifice ? Can you imagine this 
colossal mountain shaken and rent to its very 
centre by its mighty birth-throes, waving and 
quivering in fearful pulsation, like the slender 
reed before the breeze ? Yes, all this has taken 
place, and that recently in a geological sense ; 
for there stands the crater, so perfect in shape 
that it might have been in action the previous 
.year, while its sides practically remain as the last 
shower of ashes strewed its surface. Such is 
Kibo at the present day. 
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Let me try to trace the sequence of events 
which have produced Kilimanjaro. An exami- 
nation tells us that in the serrated peak 
and rugged sides of Kimawenzi we see the 
original volcano, which, without doubt, existed 
long before there was a trace of its neighbour 
Kibo. Kimawenzi, after the imprisoned earth 
forces found vent, rose in size and grandeur, 
added layer after layer to its height and circum- 
ference by a continual alternation of lava sheets 
and beds of agglomerate and tuff. It appears 
probable that it welled or belched out its contents 
without any of those terrific outbursts by 
which whole mountains are blown into the air or 
enormous areas submerged under a molten flood ; 
for, curiously enough, we find no evidence that any 
of its lava flows ever extended beyond the base of 
the mountain, or ashes accumulated to any depth 
in the surrounding country. At the present day 
the metamorphic rocks are seen to crop out at its 
very base on the east and south-east, and we have 
no reason to suppose that they ever were covered 
by lava rocks. As this — for a volcano — gentle 
accumulation went on, the hypogene agents would 
have more and more difficulty in forcing the lava 
up the now elongated vent or orifice, and a time 
would come when the weight of the column would, 
in the end, balance the strength of the forces 
below. We can now imagine the terrible struggle 
that would ensue as the pent-up gases laboured 
mightily to relieve the pressure. Doubtless for a 
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time they would succeed occasionally in clearing 
ofE the incubus and getting temporary outlet. At 
last even that would fail, and the volcano was 
doomed either to become extinct or find another 
vent. After some grand convulsions the latter 
was effected, and a new volcano began its 
existence to the west of ESmawenzi. In process 
of time it soon rivalled its neighbour in size, and 
finally towered above it, battering Kimawenzi's 
hoary head — probably then snow-capped — ^with 
showers of stones, and even threatening to 
obliterate it under the volcanic ejections. Mean- 
while Kimawenzi, now no longer under a reign of 
fire, with its volcanic life-work finished, began, 
Kke all things earthly, to crumble away before the 
slow-boring influence of apparently puny agents. 
Rain, snow, and frost worked on insidiously but 
steadily, and soon told their usual tale of denuda- 
tion as they gradually loosened and washed away 
the loose ashes which formed the crater, under- 
mined the more compact lavas, and hurled them 
to the bottom of the mountain ; until finally the 
solid core which had originally choked the orifice, 
stood out a shattered, weather-beaten pinnacle, 
with only a slight indentation to mark the line of 
the original crater. The beautiful concave curve, 
so characteristic of large volcanoes, is still to be 
seen from the east, and speaks of the once hand- 
some proportions of Kimawenzi. 

The fate which befell Kimawenzi soon came 
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upon Kibo. A height was reached which baffled 
all the attempts of Vulcan to raise the lava to the 
surface, and, like the other, it became extinct. 
Evidently, however, the imprisoned forces had 
either spent their original strength, or they 
frittered away their terrible energies in the 
production of numerous parasitic or secondary 
cones, instead of uniting in another grand effort 
and producing a third great volcano. 

These cones were spread in great numbers all 
along the southern side of Kibo and Kimawenzi, 
and set themselves to the task of strengthening or 
buttressing them up. An enormous mass of lavas 
and agglomerates was belched forth, resulting 
eventually in the formation of what I have called 
the Ohaga terrace or platform, and the long ridge 
which penetrates far into the Masai country. 
These manifestations of volcanic energy were 
continued far into what, geologically speaking, 
are recent times, and the geologists may view the 
small cones in many instances as perfectly 
preserved as when they were at work. 

The most interesting relic of the reign of fire 
is presented by the beautiful crater lake of Chala, 
which lies a short distance to the east of the base 
of Kimawenzi, and only a few miles north of 
Taveta. It represents probably the latest mani- 
festation of energy extending indeed into historical 
times, as the natives have a tradition that at one 
time a great Masai village stood on its site and 
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was blowD into the air, and they will now tell you 
that at times you may still hear from its liquid 
depths the lowing of cattle and bleating of sheep, 
as well as other village sounds. The shape of 
the lake is that of an irregular polygon, about two 
miles in diameter, and little short of six miles in 
circumference. It occupies the centre of a small 
hill with very irregular rim, 400 feet above the 
eastern plain at its lowest point, and quite 800 at 
its highest, where it runs up into a peak . The 
outer slopes are formed by beds of lapilli and tuff, 
which incline away all round at the same angle as 
the hiU itself. Internally the lake is bounded by 
perfectly perpendicular cliffs without a break at 
any point, at least as Ear as I could discover, 
though the natives of Taveta say there is a place 
where the descent can be made; indeed, its 
discoverer. New, declares that he reached the 
water, and drank of it. I went all round it, and 
though I am not deficient in enterprise or nerve, 
I saw no place where I dared descend, not even 
though I could have swung from creeper to 
creeper like a monkey. 

The water evidently lies at the level of the 
outer plain, which would make the precipice walls 
little short of 400 feet at the lowest point, and 
nearly 800 at the highest. A more charming 
scene my eyes have never lighted upon than this 
rock-encircled pond, away at a dizzy depth in the 
bowels of the hill. Dense masses of vegetation 
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cover in with tender and artistic hand the bald, 
bare rocks, and hang in festoons, or spread from 
bush to bush, sheltering numerous feathered 
denizens which wake the echoes with their 
pleasing notes, as they flutter noisily about their 
nests, or speed across the gloomy expanse. Kites 
watchfully circle around the pretty basin or sit 
expectantly on some withered tree. Beyond rises 
the basaltic peak of Kimawenzi from its socket of 
volcanic debris, which suggests a Brobdignagian 
fosse surrounding some gigantic castle. Radiating 
scaurs lead down the side, arid add variety to the 
scene, while lower down on the southern side 
numerous small cones remind us of the later 
manifestations of volcanic energy. It remains but 
to be added that Cbala has probably been 
originated by one of the very latest paroxysmal 
volcanic outbursts. The volcanic vapours im- 
prisoned far down in the bowels of the earth, 
and unable to escape by the ordinary safety-valves 
in the neighbourhood, at last gathered such an 
overwhelming amount of force that they literally 
blasted a passage for themselves through the 
solid rock, hurling the fragments skyward, to fall 
around the orifice in crashing ruins and accumu- 
late as a crater ring. There, however, the action 
ceased, probably from a want of any reserve force, 
or of the necessary conditions to generate that 
force ; and hence, after a grand spurt, the volcano 
thus suddenly formed as speedily became extinct ; 
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and where once had stood peacefully the Masai 
village with its lowing cattle and barking dogs, 
there now lie the unknown depths of a fairy lake 
scarce ever ruffled by the breezes which sweep 
over the hill, but soothingly lapping the barren 
adamantine rocks, and sending up to superstitious 
listeners the spirit echoes of the destroyed village. 
Such are the main geographical and geological 
features of Kilimanjaro as far as I can depict 
them ; but I feel oppressed with the magnitude 
of the subject, and gladly leave it, only too well 
aware how inadequate are my best efforts to 
portray it to the reader. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ONWAED ONCE MOB^ ! 

Having thus reviewed the coast region and KiU- 
manjarOy we may now settle ourselves down to 
hear Martin's narrative of his doings while I was 
at the coast. 

His first business had been to select a spot 
some distance from the traders' quarters • There 
he cleared away the dense undergrowth, and 
built a comfortable house, with baraza or palaver 
sheds. These he surrounded at a proper 
distance with the huts of the men. In the centre 
not a bit of garbage or dirt was allowed to lie ; 
and a neater or more charming village could not 
be conceived. The Wa-taveta, who were as 
pleasant as ever, were delighted with it, and were 
never tired of contrasting it with the filth and 
ugliness of the traders' part. The consequence 
was that the market was transferred to our 
place, which was thus daily enlivened with pic- 
turesque groups, and with the stir and hum of 
business. 

Meanwhile Mandara had sent down messengers 
with presents of sheep and goats, asking Martin 
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to go up to him, and telling him that whatever he 
wanted in the way of food for the men would be 
forthcoming at once. But Martin was too much 
frightened at the idea of getting into his clutches, 
and only sent excuses. Mandara, however, sent 
again with more presents. 

At last famine fell upon Taveta. Food trebled 
in price, and threatened to make a big hole in our 
stores. On this, Kacheche was sent with men to 
Mandara, and he returned loaded with food 
obtained at an almost nominal price. A second 
time men were sent with the same result. Finally, 
as Mandara was still urgent, Martin made up his 
mind to go himself. 

On reaching Moschi, he was received with lavish 
hospitality. Bullocks were killed, and his men 
were, feasted ; and loads of food were prepared 
to be taken back. Before Martin returned, how- 
ever, Mandara unfolded a queer tale to him, which 
thoroughly corroborated my worst suspicions 
about Muhinna. That villain had invented the 
story about the Masai being on the road in front, 
for the purpose of driving us into Mandara's 
hands. This accomplished, he did his best to 
arouse the cupidity of that' chief ; told him how 
he did not want me to go further, and desired 
him to do w^hat he could to detain and plunder 
me. At first Mandara had eagerly accepted the 
agreeable task, and had despatched a messenger 
to his allies the Wa-kwafi of Arusha, to come 
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over and help him. Better counsels, however, 
had ultimately prevailed, and he sent off a second 
messenger to stop the first. The rest of the story 
I have already told. At Ngare N'Erobi, Sadi and 
Muhinna had jointly done everything in their power 
to squander away my goods in huge hongos, and 
besides had helped to rouse the Masai against us, 
and, as the reader well knows, very nearly suc- 
ceeded in ruining all my prospect^. 

Mandara continued to supply food for the 
entire caravan right royally all the time I was 
away, and quite won Martin's heart. The men 
were frequently troublesome, but, having no guns 
at their command, coiild not run away. A nasty 
skin disease also broke out among them, and 
some were rendered quite useless by the loath- 
some manner in which their ulcers enlarged. 
But upon the whole everything had gone on 
remarkably well. 

There were other news, however, to rejoice my 
heart. My faith in Micawber's maxim had been 
justified ; for something had turned up, A large 
caravan from Pangani, under a noted coast 
Mganga, named Jumba Kimameta, had reached 
Taveta a few days previously, and were recruiting 
preparatory to starting for the Masai country. 
I could not suppress a hurrah at this good news ; 
for by this time I was only too glad to stoop to 
the idea of joining a trading caravan, as our enter- 
prise had become pretty much a forlorn hope, 
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depending as it did upon such a pair of traitors 
as Muhinna and Sadi. 

I lost no time in putting myself in communica- 
tion with Jumba, who proved to be a little man, 
deeply marked with small-pox and blind in one 
eye. The other eye, however, was lively, and he 
soon proved to be far above the average in gentle- 
manly character and intelligence. We quickly 
settled matters, and he agreed to allow me to 
enter into his caravan on the same footing as the 
traders, till we should pass fairly into the country 
of the Masai. He was content to accept my 
general promise that I would reward him if he 
acted faithfully .by me. I had a more difficult 
matter to arrange with the other traders, who to 
a man were opposed to having anything to do 
with me. Yet in a few days, by the exercise of 
some little tact, and no end of " soft sawder," I 
managed to bring them all round, and even the 
most prejudiced one among them declared that 
before he would see me beat, he would carry me 
on his own shoulders. 

All this very much upset the plans of Muhinna 
and Sadi, both of whom, fortunately, were de- 
tested by the Pangani men. The former, how- 
ever, determined to make one more effort — firstly, 
because he was afraid of going with me, and 
secondly, because he had made up his mind to stop us 
from ever getting Into the country. He therefore 
came to me one night in the most secret manner, 
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and, with a very long face, he told me he had 
found out that Jumba and the other traders were 
only playing with me; they had agreed to let 
me accompany them as far as the first Masai 
kraal, and there they would make me pay the 
entire hongo. Then, after letting me be plun. 
dered of ever^^thmg, they would break off all con- 
nection with me, and make it impossible for me 
to get a step further. They intended, also, he 
said, to set the warriors upon us, to smash up the 
caravan completely. On the other hand, if I 
would only wait a few days more, Dugumbi was 
going to Kavirondo, and would see me through 
in complete safety, a^s he was anxious to assist 
me according to the orders of the Sultan. 

Now this story was very plausible. The first 
part agreed with my knowledge of the Swahili 
character; and I liaA been somewhat surprised 
at the , promptness with which an arrangement 
had been effected. Without a doubt Muhinna 
would have triumphed, but for the knowledge I 
had acquired of his little game, which prepared 
me to believe exactly the opposite of all he said. 
I learned shortly after that Dugumbi was only 
journeying a short distance into the Masai 
country, and had no intention of going to Kavi- 
rondo, but between them he and Muhinna had 
agreed to plunder me. I had therefore a very 
strong temptation to let the knave know that his 
tricks had been exposed, and then swing him up 

Q 
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ou a tree — a punishment he already fully merited. 
I forbore both the exposure of his criminality 
and the act : of just retribution for the simple 
reason that he was indispensable to me. Mean- 
time, therefore, I only laughed at him, soothed his 
simulated fears, and sent him off to bed. 

In joint council we now determined to proceed 
ma. Kimangelia, Njiri and Donyo (Mount) Erok, 
to Ngongo and Naivasha. That route had been 
long shut, up, owing to the repeated fights with 
the ferocious Masai of Lytokitok and Matum- 
bato, in which several large caravans had been 
almost annihilated. It, however, promised to the 
trader a rich supply of ivory, and to me an inter- 
esting country, far removed from the route of Dr. 
Fischer, with whom I had no ambition to shake 
hands in the wilds, however much I would be 
pleased to do so under ordinary social auspices. 

I now set about putting my affairs in order. 
My first business was to overhaul my men, and 
clear out the incapables. Of these, fifteen were 
selected as utterly worthless, and not fit even to 
carry a gun, and forthwith despatched to the 
coast. All the Rabai men, eight in number, 
relieved me of their presence by deserting, 
with their guns, in spite of my precautions. 
When the roU was called, I thus found myself 
with only 140 available men. There was an 
appalling list of no less than 58 men who 
had deserted, died, or been returned as useless. 
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I can offer no more convincing evidence of the! 
atrocious character of the 'personnel of my cara- 
van. 

My goods now consisted of 44 loads of iron, 
brass, and copper wire, 22 of beads, 11 of stores, 
8 of cloth, 8 of ammunition, and about 20 of 
all other kinds. These may be accepted as about 
the correct proportion for a caravan of 140 men. 

Mandara, on hearing of my arrival, sent down 
messengers with more food. To show my appre- 
ciation of his handsome behaviour, I made him a 
considerable present, including mygalvanic battery, 
on which he had specially set his heart, as he was 
"cute" enough to see that the possession of it would 
immensely raise his reputation as a great Mganga, 
or medicine-man. I asked him, however, to give me 
Mr. New's gold watch. This he agreed to at once, 
and he forwarded it to me exactly as he received it 
from New. I have had the pleasure, since my 
return home, of restoring the interesting relic to 
the brother of the missionary. 

It remains but to be mentioned with regard to 
Mandara that while I was at the coast he had 
been carrying out his " imperial views," with the 
usual course of murder and devastation. He 
had attacked the Wa-chaga of Useri, and swept 
off over 2000 head of cattle. He had also de- 
vastated the neighbouring state of Kirua, cutting 
down all their banana-trees with the intention of 
reducing them to the point of starvation, and 

Q 2 
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compelling them to recognize him as their Sultan 
— his aim being to acquire the sovereignty of the 
whole of the south-east corner of Chaga, along 
with Taveta. 

A fortnight thus variously employed brought 
us to the end of our preparations. On the night 
of the 16th of July the men of both caravans 
marked their sense of its beiug their last day 
among the agreeable flesh-pots of Taveta, by 
holding an ngomw.a or dance round two flags. 
The clamour and noise was simply infernal, and 
the whole scene suggested a witch-dance in. the 
lower regions. 

About 1 a.m. I was aroused by a fearful groan- 
ing from Martin, as though he were in the most 
terrible agonies or at his last gasp. On jumping 
up, I found him shaking as if he would knock the 
beds to pieces, and complaining of being at once 
freezing with cold and on fire. As he groaned, 
and energetically invoked some patron saint of his 
childhood, I was very much alarmed, till it dawned 
upon me that it was only a case of ague. On my 
giving him a good " blowing up," and supplying 
him with some tea and quinine, he became better, 
and a little more calm. Never having had this 
ailment before, he had believed his end was come, 
and my laughter did him more good than any 
quantity of medicine. Next morning he was 
nearly all right. 

On the following morning we, for the second 
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time, left Taveta behind us, and, travelling north, 
Tve camped near the base of the Chala crater, on 
the Lumi stream. The precautions which were 
required when we had left the forest on the for- 
mer occasion were still more urgently called for 
this time, as the men were even more demoralized, 
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and they had seen that it was, after all, \ 
to desert. All the head-men and half the askari 
were accordingly kept up all night, patrolling the 
camp. Thanks to our care, the day dawned with- 
out a man missing. 

Leaving the Lumi, we passed the base of Chala, 
which I ascended, to be rewarded by a magnificent 
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view across the lake towards Kilimanjaro, which 
stood out clear against the azure without a trace 
of haze or cloud. Our course lay almost due 
north, across a rich grassy reach, which here gently 
slopes from the base of Rombo to the Lnmi. 
There was hardly a tree to be seen, except along 
the course of the stream, where a double row 
formed a leafy tunnel. Great herds of hartebeest 
were frequent, and here and there was to be 
seen a solitary rhinoceros. The most striking 
spectacle of all was the long, unbroken line of 
the caravan moving in single file over the rich 
yellow grass, striking a straight line for some small 
hillocks which mark the head waters of the Lumi, 
or (as it is here called) the Rombo stream, from 
the district near which it rises. 

When nearing this place, which was to be our 
camp, we came suddenly upon 200 natives of 
Rombo returning from the outer plains laden with 
neatly-made-up bales of grass, with which they 
feed their cattle, as there is little pasturage on the 
mountain, and they dare not let them be seen 
outside their huts. They were evidently in great 
terror at suddenly seeing us, and would have 
pitched their loads and fled, but for our reassuring 
words. Their sole dress was a band of skin two 
inches broad, tied tightly round their waists. 

At noon, after a heavy march, we camped on 
the Lumi again, in a bend of the stream, 
pleasantlv shaded by a grove of trees. As I had 
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shot a couple of hartebeest on the way, we were 
soon refreshing ourselves with antelope steaks. 

Kimawenzi, which is here due west, presented 
one of the most beautiful sights imaginable. It 
was enveloped in a weird, grey haze, which just 
permitted it to be seen. The sun, on setting 
behind the peak, lit up the haze with a rich glow 
of ruddy and yellow hues, while myriad pencils of 
light radiated from behind the peak with magic 
effect. 

I had now to exercise the grace of patience in 
no small degree, the traders having resolved to 
halt here for a few days to collect food for the 
passage of the Masai country, and also to await 
the arrival of two Mombasa traders who were 
reported to be on the way from Teita. In order 
to pass the time, I went out in the hope of 
"bagging" a rhinoceros, these animals being 
reported to be plentiful. A cool breeze, a clear 
atmosphere, and a glorious sunrise, filled me with 
such joyous feelings, and had such an exhilarating 
effect upon me, that I was ready to run or jump 
in the pure enjoyment of existence. Yet I am 
almost ashamed to say that I was hardly well out 
of camp before I smashed the skull of one of the 
most graceful of God's creatures, a beautiful 
species of antelope differing from any that I had 
seen. My regretful reflections were cut short 
by the excited, half- suppressed cry of Brahim, 
** Kifaru ! Eafaru ! " Turning quickly round, with 
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rifle brought to the "ready," I looked in the 
direction indicated, and there, true enough, was 
the great monstrous shape of a rhinoceros moving 
leisurely along through the tall grass. With a 
glance around to take in the lie of the land and 
the direction of the wind, I was off with bent 
body and palpitating heart to intercept my victim. 
We were soon within fifty yards of the ungainly 
brute, which, as it slowly moved onward with 
head low down, was quite unaware of the enemy" 
in front, or the danger it was running into. By 
this time, however, I myself began to have some- 
what unpleasant sensations, and to wonder 
whether my game or myself was in the greater 
danger. I coucluded that the odds were decidedly 
against me, and wanted accordingly to fire at 
once, so long as there was a chance of escape. My 
man Brahim, however, did not know my inward 
feelings, and as h© had greater faith in my shoot- 
ing powers than myself, he made me hold on a 
bit till it came nearer. Beginning to feel dread- 
fully shaky, though ashamed to , be outdone . in 
coolness by my servant, I waited with dread 
expectancy. My heart throbbed with wild pulsa- 
tions, my fingers twitched, great drops of perspira- 
tion trickled down my face, and then, with a 
general want of "backbone," I counted each 
footstep. If a glaring eye can " fix " any animal, 
surely that dreadful creature might have been 
petrified by mine. Then ten yards were passed i 
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and I began to read miscliief in the monster's 
eye. For once I wholly lost faith in* myself. 
The suspense was intolerable, and the rhino, 
seeming to enjoy the fun, lengthened the period 
out as much as possible. At last I could stand it 
no longer. Steadying my arm on my knee, I fired 
my ** infant." The dull thud which followed told 
me that I had not fired in vain. As I gathered 
my wits together, I saw that the lumbering crea- 
ture was spinning round, evidently dazed. Imme- 
diately, however, it recovered itself, and went off 
at a grand, steady pace. On seeing my adver- 
sary's tail waving in the breeze, I became as brave 
as I had formerly been shaky, and, with nerves 
braced up by seeing the rhino running away, I 
gave it two other bullets from my express rifle. 
Yelling out to Brahim to follow, I went off pell- 
mell in pursuit, with eyes steadily fixed on the 
game. The consequence was that I soon battered 
my nose and nearly broke my leg by falling into a 
hole. Recovering myself with an exclamation of 
disgust, I tore along again, to get sadly bruised 
a second and then a third time. The rhino soon 
shpwed signs of exhaustion, and at last I contrived 
to head it, and having in my excitement lost all 
caution, I went right for it, and gave it another 
ball. This, however, was too much for the mon- 
ster, and it charged straight forward, I being right 
in front of it. This was more than I had bar- 
gained for, and I felt that the tables were turned 
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with a vengeance. As that thought went through 
my braifi like lightning, I gave a jump backward. 
The next moment I was sprawling in a horizontal 
position, and seeing unusual stars in the heavens, 
though it was broad daylight. It was a bush, 
and not the rhino, which had thus floored me, and 
I was now at that brute's mercy. I thought it 
was time to take farewell of life, and forgive all 
my enemies. The next moment there was a 
shaking of the ground, and a crashing of bushes. 
A dark body went lumbering past, and I rose from 
my prostrate position unhurt but breathless, 
delighted to see once more a tufted tail waving in 
the air, and to find that it disdained to hoist a 
fallen foe. It passed, however, only to die, and 
presently I was striking a heroic attitude with foot 
on the rhino, trying to adopt the expression 
proper to a man who is " accustomed to that sort 
of thing," and, indeed, at that moment, I was on 
very good terms with myself, as it was the first 
time I had shot one of these huge brutes. 
Leaving the man to cut up the meat, I sauntered 
back to camp as if I had done nothing worth 
f about, though in reality, I was all alert 
the exaggerated accounts of my prowess 
[u'oughout the camp. 

refreshing the inner man, and applying 
Uy some pieces of sticking plaster to my 
I set off in the evening to try my luck 
A short distance from camp I stalked two 
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rhinos, the one lying down, the other standing. 
The latter soon spied us, but not getting our wind, 
it contented itself with sniffing and running about 
a little, as is the manner of that animal when 
sight alone guides its movements. Getting within 
fifty yards, I fired at it with the right-hand barrel 
of my rifle, and, turning rapidly round, I gave the 
contents of the other barrel to its neighbour. 
The first one ran only a short distance, and then 
succumbed, the other went off as if unhurt, and 
it was getting too near night to follow. I tried a 
shot at a third rhino, but missed it, the sight of 
the gun having been inadvertently elevated. On 
the way back, however, I shot a zebra. I had 
thus on that day shot an antelope, two rhino- 
ceroses, and a zebra, and supplied the entire cara- 
van with abundance of meat. I of course made a 
point of tasting all, and I did so with much satis- 
faction as far as the rhino soup. I had less plea- 
sure, however, in the roast zebra, though it was 
better than the meat of its bulkier friend. 

Great numbers of Wa-chaga came down to camp, 
though they were evidently all considerably 
frightened, and ready to take to their heels. The 
women wore small pieces of skin round the loins, 
ornamented by the smallest size of beads, sewn on 
in various patterns. A few beads and chains were 
suspended about the neck, while brass and iron 
wire, with some more beads, decorated the legs 
and arms. . These people tan and dress goat-skin 
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better than any other race I have met, turning 
it out as soft as chamois leather, the hair being 
left on here and there, and cut out in various 
designs. 

The next two days I was occupied in making 
observations and superintending the buying of 
food from the natives ; but at last getting restless, 
I started off on the third day in search for further 
hunting adventures. Martin, desiring to emulate 
ray fame, and fired by my success, resolved to 
accompany me. Shortly after getting out of 
camp late in the afternoon, we sighted a rhino- 
ceros, and in making a detour round a hill to get 
near it, we discovered two others nearer at hand, 
lying asleep in the grass. I started off to stalk 
them, carrying my 8-bore gun, while Martin 
followed behind with my Express rifle. As we 
crept along through the tall grass, I noticed that 
Martin was lagging behind, and, judging from his 
face, troubled sadly with a sinking about the heart. 
Not caring, however, to carry off all the honours, 
and being considerately, and of course most un- 
selfishly, desirous under the circumstances, of 
only sharing the dangerous glory, I impatiently 
beckoned to him to close up. Slowly, but surely, 
we crept towards our recumbent prey, with rising 
excitement and half-suppressed breathing. Our 
senses being painfully alert, the very grass seemed 
to make a loud noise, as we pushed it aside. We 
reached within sixty yards, and then within fifty. 
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Martin was still inclined to lag ; and I being more 
and more anxious not to monopolize the amenities 
of the situation, persistently disregarded his noble 
inclination to hold his hand, and let me get a 
chance of further distinguishing myself. We got 
to about the forty yards' distance, and yet the 
rhinos slept peacefully on, while the sun cast 
longer and longer shadows in its progress towards 
the horizon. As I began to think that I had got 
close enough, there was a loud crack behind me, 
caused by Martin clumsily breaking a rotten 
branch. The next moment the animals were on 
their feet, all attention. " We are in for it now ! " 
I thought, as I sank flat among the grass. Turn- 
ing my head round, I saw Martin behind me, 
apparently ready to fly, and I glared and shook 
my fist at him to make him lie down. But too 
late ! They had seen him, and with a loud snort 
likfe an engine blowing ofE the steam, they stood 
with defiant attitude trying to scent us, for this 
anipial never seems to be able to make up its mind 
without the aid of its olfactory organs. The 
wind being in our favour, they did not succeed, 
but began making for us, running a few steps and 
then stopping. We were now in a proper pickle ; 
for with their heads directed towards us, no vul- 
nerable part was exposed, and to fire at them as 
they stood would only be to risk our lives. Feel- 
ing myself in a decided quandary, I began to 
indulge in certain very wise reflections about the 
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foolishness of rimning unnecessarily into such 
positions, and I was prepared to make the most 
solemn vow never to incur the same again if 
brought out safe this time. I seemed to be nailed 
to the place, though I had sufficient presence of 
mind to get ready to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity. One of the monstrous brutes had now 
got within ten yards, and still betrayed a lively 
curiosity about me. Realizing that I must do or 
die, and being decidedly averse to coming into 
closer quarters, I resolved to fire and stand my 
chance. Just at that moment bang went a rifle 
behind me, and a bullet passed close to my ear. 
Almost simultaneously, without voluntary effort, 
of mine, both barrels of my gun were emptied, and 
I was sprawling helplessly on my back. Let not 
the reader, however, imagine that it was my pur- 
posed victim that had thus laid me low. It was 
simply my own gun that had so ignominiously 
used me. Recovering myself, preparatory to 
turning an expected somersault in mid-air, I 
sprang up, when bang went the rifle again. 
Looking towards the enemy, I had the mortifica- 
tion and yet satisfaction of seeing two unwieldy 
creatures careering away with uplifted tails, evi- 
dently unhurt. Then turning round, I dashed my 
hat on the ground, and danced about as I anathe- 
matized the culprit Martin, who stood white as a 
corpse, shaking in every nerve. 

The affair had happened in this wise. On the 
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rhino getting up I became so absorbed in the 
situation that I forgot all about Martin, who mean- 
while would have fled, but that he was literally- 
fixed by the eye of the monster, which, by-the-bye, 
was the first he had ever seen. The excitement 
got to be too much for him, and, unable to bear it 
any longer, he fired. As I was almost in a line 
with the game, and as he was a bad shot, the 
bullet passed close to my ear, causing me to 
wince, and draw up my shoulder. This again 
made me puU back my arm, with the result that 
both barrels of the gun went off simultaneously, 
promptly landing me on my back, and the bullets 
in the air. 

Fortunately this was sufficient to frighten the 
creatures, and they fled, otherwise, as they had 
us entirely in their power, they might have had 
some good fun with us. . Martin actually missed 
both times, though little more than ten yards off. 
After vociferously pouring the vials of my wrath 
on the devoted head of the culprit, I returned 
mightily crestfallen, as I was aware that the 
neighbouring heights were lined with on-lookers. 
Sending Martin back to camp, I went off with 
Brahim to try and acquire a new wreath of laurel. 
Fortunately, I succeeded, as night came on, in 
shooting two rhinos, which somewhat softened my 
temper. Martin concluded, after that adventure, 
that he was a better shot with the gun than the 
rifle, and contented himself thenceforth with 
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shooting guinea-fowl and other two-legged 
things. 

Next morning I sallied forth again in quest of 
further sport. After conducting the party to the 
game of the previous day, I left them and pushed 
on with Brahim and Bedu^. Going south, and 
crossing the Rombo stream, we sighted a rhino- 
ceros at some distance. We were in rather an 
unfavourable position for stalking it, as we were 
neither in nor out of the wind. It would have 
taken a long detour on the open plain to get into 
a more suitable position, so we determined to work 
straight up to it. When we were within 200 
yards, it got a whiff of us, which made it spin 
round as if it had been struck, and trot off. The 
wind immediately veering, it lost our scent and 
turned round to look for us. Of course we simul- 
taneously sank flat in the grass, and lay perdu. 
Once more it scented us and trotted away, while 
we sprang up, and with bent forms rushed after 
it, to fall flat when once more it turned round, 
perplexed by the uncertain character of our wind. 
We thus got nearer and nearer. The rhino, 
becoming furious, now varied its movements by 
charging aimlessly in the direction of the hidden 
foe, only to turn tail on getting another whiff. 
At last we got pretty close by carefully attending 
to our tactics, and were quite enjoying the excite- 
ment of the curious hunt, when with unexpected 
suddenness our game spun round, and before we 
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were hidden in the grass we were sighted. 
Furiously it charged right towards us. Shouting 
to Brahim to have my second rifle at hand, I 
sprang to my feet and stood ready. The rhino's 
courage, however, proved to be all show, for 
within twenty yards it turned. At the same 
moment a bullet struck its side with a dull thud. 
A second was lodged in the creature as it ran off, 
but neither seemed to have struck well, for we 
never got it. 

Incidents of this character served greatly to 
relieve the tedium of the annoying delay we expe- 
rienced in collecting food. I soon saw clearly that 
the traders did not want to travel. The time 
was the month of Ramadan, and, being good 
Mohammedans, they held that period sacred to 
fasting during the day, and to feasting right 
gloriously during the night. Where could this 
be better accomplished than in the cool environs 
of Bamawenzi, and by the shady banks and 
crystal waters of the Lumi ? Food was in abun- 
dance, and extremely cheap. Nowhere else were 
there more delicious bananas and plantains, yams 
and various grains. The Lumi yielded savoury 
fish ; while goats and fat sheep, butter, and milk 
daily descended from Rombo in quantities suffi- 
cient to gorge the most gluttonous. 

I here discovered a curious fact. I had 
observed that the Wa-rombo wore several thick 
rings round their wrists and necks, besides a bulky 
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lump of the same metal attached to their ears, 
for the purpose of stretching out the lobes. 
Prom the colour and appearance of these orna- 
ments, I at first imagined them to be of coast 
brass ; but happening to get one in my hand, I 
was struck by its weight, which was like that of 
gold. On inquiry I learned that they found the 
metal in grains in various rivulets on the moun- 
tain after the rains, and that they smelted 
and manufactured it for themselves. The metal 
varies very much in weight and colour, which 
shows it to be an alloy. I thought at first that 
I had fallen upon gold. Further examination, 
however, showed this not to be the case. It is 
simply a native brass of remarkable density. 

While staying at this place, two Andorobbo 
(Wandorobbo of the Waswahili) came from 
Malimia, Sultan of Useri and Rombo, to invite me 
to visit him. These men were very interesting. 
I was greatly struck by the cool and indifferent 
way in which they moved about the camp, in 
striking contrast to the scared and excitable 
manner of the Wa-chaga. They live with Malimia, 
occupying themselves with elephant-hunting, and, 
being more reliable and courageous than the Wa- 
chaga, they are employed as ambassadors by the 
Sultan. 

On the evening of the 15th I was greatly relieved 
to hear Jumba Kimameta's henchman calling for 
silence, which being obtained, he warned all the 
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traders to get ready to march in two days. This 
anaouncenient was followed by a tremendous 
uproar, screaming, yelling, shouting, singing, 
banging of guns, followed by a dance and a 
fearful scramble round the camp, the porters 
stopping at each trader, who threw them presents 



of beads and cloth according to his means or 
good-will. 

On the morning of the 27th we were once more 
«ft rottie, thoroughly delighted with the idea that at 
last our delays were over ; for however good might 
be the sport in the district around, my thoughts 
longingly turned towards the goal of my desires 
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— the Masai country. The landscape still pre- 
sented the same aspect of rich, treeless pasturage, 
on which browsed great herds of hartebeests. 
In the hope of supplying our larder, I went ahead, 
accompanied by Songoro. He carried my ammu- 
nition, as I did not expect to meet with any 
dangerous animal, or at least thought I would have 
plenty of time to buckle on my armour, if fight 
were needed. This nearly cost me dear. We 
had been on the tramp due north for about two 
hours, and I was leisurely moving along about 
100 yards ahead of the caravan, enjoying the cool 
breeze and the grand prospect. Suddenly I was 
surprised by the loud report of two guns. 
Turning round, I saw in a moment that the cause 
of the disturbance was a rhinoceros, which had 
been sleeping in the grass unseen, and had 
not been made aware of our presence till 
after I and a part of the long file of men 
were past. Rudely awakened from its morning's 
nap, it was preparing to charge the caravan. 
As it snorted defiantly, the men began to 
waver, the less brave were already taking to 
their heels; while the "komas,'* or sacred magic- 
staves and flags which lead every trading cara- 
van, were flourished and unfurled, to exorcise the 
demon and put it to flight. Nothing awed by 
these' trusted charms, the angry brute blew a 
terrible blast, and, with head down, charged the 
koma-bearers. These, being the very best men 
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in the caravan, held on steadily for a little, and, 
with great faith in the efl&cacy of the komas, they 
waved them vigorously. A stampede, however, 
was imminent, when Muhinna fired his Snider, 
which diverted the rhinoceros from the men, and 
made it pass the head of the caravan. Again it 
turned with defiant attitude, bent on an attack. 
This was the position of affairs when I seized my 
express and hurried back. For some time I was 
unable to fire, as the animal stood between me 
and the men. But, thinking apparently that 
discretion was the better part of valour, it turned 
tail upon the caravan, and came at a steady trot 
towards me. Dropping on my knee, to take a 
steadier aim, I waited my time. The whole 
caravan were yelling and shouting, which so dis- 
tracted its attention, that it did not notice me 
before it. in the tall grass. When within thirty 
yards it swerved a little, and I took advantage 
of the opportunity to fire. The bullet struck 
close to the spine, and was just sufficient to para- 
lyze it a little without breaking it. The great 
brute sank partially to the ground ; but on my 
giving it the contents of the second barrel it 
sighted me, and then, pulling itself together, 
it came crashing towards me in the most 
precipitate manner. On looking round for 
Songoro, I found that worthy showing his 
heels in capital style, leaving me with empty 
rifle. There was no hope of evading the attack. 
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loaded as I was with heavy boots, and in tall 
grass, and face it I must. In my strongest 
language I shouted out to Songoro to bring my 
ammunition, and ran after him as fast as I could. 
The good fellow, remembering my plight, stopped 
at once, and came running with a cartridge in 
his hand. I seized it in feverish haste, and 
turned to face the enemy, which was almost upon 
me. I fumbled most clumsily at the lock, and 
it seemed an age before the cartridge was rammed 
home and the rifle at my shoulder. As I raised 
it, the rhino would be little more than five yards 
off. The very imminence of my danger pulled 
my wits together, and made me marvellously 
cool and collected. I did not feel the slightest 
nervous tremor. I was even aware that the 
cries of the men had ceased, as they stood 
motionless, waiting to sed me hoisted. That, 
however, was not to be, for just in the nick of 
time I made a dash sideways. As my assailant 
passed, I delivered the contents of my rifle in its 
shoulder, and once more I stood unarmed. That 
bullet was suflScient to prevent the rhinoceros 
from turning round ; but catching sight of Songoro 
careering, in his white kanzu, in front, it continued 
after him. Soon, however, it began to show signs 
of exhaustion, and as it was clear that Songoro 
was equal to the occasion, we all hurrahed and 
cheered on the hunted and the hunter. A roar of 
laughter burst forth as Songoro, thinking that 
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the brute was coming rather too close, turned 
suddenly round and fired off a tiny revolver. 
This was renewed on seeing the rhinoceros give 
up the chase and turn away in another direction. 
Its trot presently turned into a walk, and then 
the entire caravan became inspired with a noble 
ardour for the chase. The poor brute was soon 
surrounded by a couple of hundred men, Avho 
bewildered it with a continuous fusillade, though 
hardly a shot struck. Thus baited by its foes, 
it scattered them several times by charging, but 
finally it succumbed, through the loss of blood 
consequent on my balls. The horns proved to be 
the largest I have ever shot, the front one being 
beautifully curved and twenty-seven inches long. 

A little further on I shot a pretty little antelope. 
At noon we reached a magnificent grove of 
enormous trees which surround the fountains of 
the Useri river. In a circular open space in the 
very heart of this dense forest we camped. It 
was nearly night, however, before every one came 
in, as the porters were excessively heavy laden, 
and several donkeys had broken down. 

My hopes of continuous travelling were again 
doomed to be shattered. The traders seized on a 
trivial pretext to make another prolonged halt, 
their real object being to get over Ramadan 
among the delightful flesh-pots of Chaga. I had 
hitherto been most bland and unobtrusive in 
my ways, but now I appeared in a new light. 
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Coming among them in conclave assembled, I 
burst out witb all the effect of a bomb, uttering 
my indignation with an energy sufficient to make 
them quake in their shoes, if they had them. Of 
course they told all manner of lies, with that easy 
fluency so peculiar to the African race, and vowed 



they were just as anxious to get on as I was. 
One good effect of my unexpected outburst was a 
vastly increased respect, for nothing impresses 
people of that stamp so much as a judicious use of 
the BoTnbasies Furioso manner, to show that you 
are not afraid of them. 
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At the fountains of the Useri stream, we had 
got sufl&ciently far north to see the whole of the 
upper aspect of Kibo past the northern face of 
Kimawenzi. The latter presents what appears to 
be an enormous precipice on the east side extend- 
ing from the plug of lava which forms the upper 
peak to more than half way down. This feature 
seems to have been formed by the blowing away 
of a part of the eastern side. Kimawenzi presents 
here in a very beautiful manner the curved outline 
of slope which is so characteristic of many large 
volcanoes. The explanation of this peculiarity 
seems to be that the continual removal of material 
from below the mountain has tended to the pro- 
duction of hollows into which the overlying 
strata have sunk, thus giving the sides a concave 
appearance. 

On the second day after our arrival at TJseri, the 
natives swarmed down in multitudes. Naturally 
desirous to see the stirring scene, I proceeded 
outside our forest-encircled camp. On making 
my appearance, I was surprised to see a sudden 
stampede of the Wa-chaga, who were flying in 
evident dismay. Turning angrily to the porters, 
I inquii^ed what they had been doing to frighten 
the people in this fashion. My men laughing 
outright put me momentarily in a rage, and I was 
proceeding to chastise them for their impudence 
when I was suddenly arrested by the thought 
dawning on me that I myself was the cause of 
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the scare. This was soon proved to be the case ; 
for on my moving forward the flight was con- 
tinued in evident terror, notwithstanding all my 
friendly shouts. Clearly I was an alarming 
object to them, and sadly, amidst the laughter of 
the men, I had to return to camp, where I hid 
my diminished head. 

Our relations were rather strained with the 
Wa-seri. They came down only in enormous 
crowds, and were ever ready to fly in a panic, 
while none of our party dared leave camp except 
in large numbers. The cause of all this was that 
the last Pangani caravan that had passed had 
captured in the most treacherous manner and 
literally cut the throats of more than thirty 
Wa-chaga on the very spot where we were camped, 
in order to revenge a slight wound inflicted on a 
porter. About the same time also a chief of 
Useri, who had been very troublesome to the 
traders, was beguiled into the camp, and he also 
got his throat cut. Such is lynch law in East 
Africa. 

A very exciting episode occurred at this place, 
which might have ended disastrously if we had 
been anywhere but where we were. The tall dry 
grass had been set on fire some distance to the 
south of us, probably by the Wa-seri. As the 
wind was blowing north with unusual violence, 
the flames came down on us with terrific speed 
and the most appalling noise. Before we were 
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fairly aware what was up, the camp towards the 
open was completely surrounded, and the whole 
heavens were overcast with the lurid glow. The 
scenes and sounds that followed were past de- 
scription. Monkeys screamed and birds cried in 
abject terror. Several hundred men rushed 
about and shouted in uncontrollable excitement, 
tearing down branches to thrash out the flames, 
or labouring away in the very midst of the relent- 
less element, looking amid their fiery surround- 
ings the very incarnation of evil spirits ; some ran 
to save the donkeys outside, and to prevent a stam- 
pede, and soon the donkeys, panic-stricken, added 
to the chaos and confusion by rushing pell-mell 
into camp with their great ears uplifted, knocking 
down men or whatever came in their way. In a few 
seconds the furious conflagration swept past, and 
we were beginning to think all was safe, when every 
one was electrified by a shout for help from a small 
party who were camped by themselves outside, 
and who had been forgotten in the excitement. 
In a moment every one was running as if for life, 
towards the spot, to discover a small band com- 
pletely surrounded by flames, and fighting away 
with the fury of desperation against the mighty 
foe which threatened to engulf them. With a 
will every man, regardless of burns and dangers, 
braced himself to the relief of the besieged. 
Mad with the excitement, they yelled and shouted 
as with vigorous strokes they tackled the enemy. 
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and dashed up great showers of sparks. Soon 
we had the best of it, and with a shout of triumph 
a road was formed inside. 

The battle was won, but not a moment too soon. 
As it was, several loads were destroyed and 
several men badly burned. Nothing could have 
saved us from immense damage and loss of life 
if we had been camped in the open. We only 
escaped as we did through the fact that an 
impenetrable wall of green forest lines the two 
fountains of the Useri stream, the angle at their 
junction forming our camp. 

On the evening of the same day I had a very 
narrow escape from a very poisonous snake. 
Requiring an article from one of my boxes, I 
began turning over my clothes ; I got a sudden 
shock by finding my hand toucliing something 
clammy and cold. Instinctively drawing back, 
and jumping aside, I had the pleasant sensa- 
tion of seeing a large snake with its steely eye 
wriggle itself out and disappear below my camp 
bed before I could seize a stick to despatch 
it. On examination I found quite a nest of snake 

eggs. 

Next day the country looked very doleful. 

The burning of the grass left behind a perfectly 

black pall, relieved only by the brown colours of 

the shrivelling leaves which the flames had been 

unable actually to reach. I shot a hartebeest for 

the pot, and was made to regret my deed of blood 
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on seeing the infinitely pitiful manner in which its 
mate hung about, divided between terror of the 
destroyer and wistful tenderness and anxiety for 
its svtruggling and bleeding companion. Bounding 
away a few steps, it would turn again to face the 
hunter with its great beautiful eyes, or to cast 
perplexed glances at the dying hartebeest, wonder- 
ing doubtless what horrid fate had fallen upon 
it. I could have easily shot the poor creature, 
but I felt too conscience-stricken to do the deed 
of blood, and I let it alone. The realities of the 
situation seemed to dawn upon it when my 
butchers began to cut up the meat; with one 
last, lingering look it fled the scene, nor stopped 
tm far away. 

I would here have the reader clearly understand 
that while to some extent I enjoyed the excite- 
ment and adventure arising from hunting, the 
whole tenor of my thoughts revolted from the 
idea of shooting game from mere love of sport. I 
can conscientiously say that except in the case 
of buflkloes, rhinoceroses, and elephants, I never 
shot a head of game for anything but the prosaic 
requirements of the pot, although by this means 
I frequently kept my men in food for days, or 
added to their insipid fare of porridge made from 
grain. In no sense do I consider myself a 
sportsman, and I^by no means aspire to the fame 
of a Nimrod, though my deeds might perhaps 
fairly entitle me to the name. Hunting did serve, 
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however, to let off my bile and allay the spirit of 
restlessness when, as at Rombo and Useri, I was 
compelled to waste valuable time, — ^time which 
might have been profitably spent, had I not been 
kept continually under the belief that we would 
go on at once, only to have my hopes utterly 
disappointed by their objectless lies. 

On the fifth day of our stoppage at Useri, when 
lying reading poetry in my tent, cursing my fate, 
and wondering when all this purposeless delay 
would end, I was aroused by some men coming 
excitedly into camp with the news that a 
rhinoceros was feeding about two miles to the 
east. I felt very little inclined to risk my life 
any more in shooting those dangerous brutes, but 
reluctantly allowed myself to be dragged out by 
my men, who only foresaw a feast for themselves, 
and did not trouble themselves about the peril to 
me. Followed by a great crowd of porters and 
traders, who were desirous of watching the sport, 
I started off, carrying as usual my 8-bore gun, 
Brahim holding my Express as a reserve. On 
sighting it at about a quarter of a mile, I dis- 
covered that it was a female with a baby rhino. 
A strong feeling of reluctance seized me at the 
thought of hunting it, and but for the fact of so 
many men being about, I would have turned to 
the right-about and slunk back to camp. But 
what reason could I give to the men ? What 
would they understand by the presentiment that 
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possessed me of disaster if I ventured within reach 
of that rhinoceros ? Could I endure to be dubbed 
a coward after all the deeds of daring I had per- 
formed ? I looked wistfully at the unconscious 
animal in the distance, and tried to find an excuse 
as a loophole of escape, but there was none, and 
rather than confess myself frightened, I resolved 
(as it seemed to me) to sacrifice my life for my 
reputation, for I felt somehow convinced that I 
would not escape scathless. 

When we first sighted the rhinoceros it was 
leisurely grazing on the open plain, and there was 
not a bush to afford the slighest cover for the 
purposes of stalking. As I moved round to get 
the wind in my favour I was greatly relieved to 
see my game lie down in the long grass. That 
simplified our movements considerably. The 
same dread presentiment, however, still clung to 
me, and reduced my temperature to zero, till I 
positively shivered with a feeling of ice-cold water 
pouring down my back. Slowly, but surely, 
Brahim and I crept along like snakes, and not a 
sound betrayed our presence, though to my ears, 
now painfully acute, my heart seemed to thump 
against my ribs like the strokes of a drum, and 
I almost sufEocated myself attempting to tone 
down my breathing. I felt also that if I did 
not shake ofE the feelings which paralyzed me, I 
would never be able to hold up my gun, much less to 
fire it. But for pure shame and " dour " obstinacy 
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I would not give way, and my painful sense of 
helplessness only rendered me irritable. Inch by 
inch we approached the heedless brute. Laying 
the rifle well forward, I pulled myself gently up 
to it, carefully laying the grass to prevent the 
slightest rustle. By repeating this process, we 
at last got within fifteen yards, and then to my 
intense relief the horrid feeling which Nemesis- 
like had threatened to destroy me, began to fade 
away. The twitching feeling subsided ; the heart 
beat less noisily ; I began to feel less limp ; I was 
once more a vertebrate animal. With more con- 
fidence I pushed slowly on, and soon we were 
within ten yards. We were still unobserved, but 
not for long ; for at this moment the baby got 
up and began moving about restlessly, sniffing 
the air, and looking suspicious. At first I thought 
of firing at once, but observing that the baby had 
not seen me, I sank flat on the grass. In a short 
time its suspicions were allayed, and it lay down 
again. There was a small tree between us, and 
looking upon that as a house of refuge, I 
determined to get up to it before I fired, though 
it was within two yards of the rhinoceros. The 
seconds now seemed to expand into hours as we 
noiselessly covered the intervening distance. The 
tree was reached at last, and as I lay for a minute 
to steady my nerves, and generally recover myself, 
I could actually hear the animal breathing. The 
time for action had now arrived, and the 
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rhinoceros was lying in a beautiful position for a 
shot. Elevating myself slightly, not without a 
measure of trepidation, and pushing some grass 
aside to view my prey more clearly, I raised my 
great gun to my shoulder, and with a coolness 
and a firmness that surprised myself, I aimed and 
pulled the trigger. There was a fearful roar as 
I sank again among the grass, prepared, however, 
to use the second barrel if necessary. As the 
great ball pierced the unsuspecting animal, it 
bounded to its feet, ran a few steps up the wind, 
then turned at right angles and fled. At the 
same moment I sprang up and fired again ; then, 
seizing the Express from Brahim, I gave its con^ 
tents to the baby, and almost simultaneously they 
both sank down, dyeing the ground with their 
heart's blood. At the same moment I heard the 
distant shouts of the on-lookers. After seeing 
Brahim cut the throats of the spoil, I started off 
home, trying to look as if such deeds were not 
worth noticing, but feeling a " goneness '* about 
me that would possibly have been helped by the 
customary remedy for such a weakness, viz., a 
glass of brandy, which I may add I never taste. 

Varied by adventures like these the days crept 
on, and it was very clear that no further movement 
would be made till the month of fasting (so called) 
was over. Food was in abundance. Water 
welled up in great volume at our feet clear and 
cool as it descended from the heights of Kimawenzi 

s 
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by some imdergrouiid cbannel, while magnificent 
forest trees shaded us deliciously from the ijoon- 
day heat. The temperature sank to 60^ Fahr. 
during the night, and seldom rose at any time 
above 70°. The traders spent the day in 
prayers, and sleeping till the sun set, and then 
they caroused and fattened on, the good things of 
TJseri. The scene within that glorious arboreal 
amphitheatre was surpassingly beautiful and 
picturesque when the shades of night set in, and 
a hundred bonfires lit up the forest with lurid 
flames, among which the naked men could be seen 
flitting about like dark, restless spirits. Encircling 
this lower zone was the heightened gloom of the 
great trees, and over all the firmament gleamed and 
twinkled. About two hours after sunset, through 
the noise and merriment of the camp, a voice each 
night rose with impressive effect. As the sonorous 
and musical sound gathered volunje, voices were 
hushed, conversation ceased, and a striking reve- 
rence reigned throughout the camp. The sound 
that thus re-echoed through the ambient atmo- 
sphere was the sacred call to prayer. Every word 
was articulated with great distinctness and sung 
out as far as breath would last, and as it filled the 
reverberating and re-echoing woods with its 
thrilling power, even we ** infidels " felt inclined 
to lift our hats in respect. As the echoes of the 
last words died away the broken threads of con- 
versation were picked up. The joke was re- 
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pointed, and liveliness was once more the order 
of the day. 

On the 4th of August, when the departing sun lit 
up as with a halo the snow-white head of Kibo, 
and dusky-sandalled eve was succeeding to the 
effulgence of day, every man emerged from camp, 
and eagerly watched the western heavens. No 
one was a more eager gazer than myself ; for we 
hoped to see in the sky a sign that the mouth of 
fasting was over, and with it our vexatious delays. 
In other words, we were looking out for the 
appearance of the new moon. I had the honour 
of being the first to see this sign of what was to 
me a new era of hope, and as the faint, silvery 
line, still bathed in the rays of the setting sun, 
emerged to view, I threw my hat in the air, and 
shouted out an eager " There it is ! '* Soon all 
saw it, and amidst jumping, shouting, and prayers, 
we all returned to camp. 

Long before dawn the " rigidly righteous " 
followers of the Prophet were at work chanting 
prayers. This exercise continued till about 
7 a.m. Then their devotions stopped, and volley 
after volley was thundered forth, to the great 
terror of the natives, who fled in dismay. There- 
after every one, arrayed in his best, proceeded to 
call on every other one, to pass the compliments of 
the season and exchange gifts. To mark the 
occasion I had to give a present to each of my 
men, and then, arrayed in a new tweed suit, I 

s 2 
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took up my post near my tent, and held a lev^e, 
considerably diminishing my small stock of com- 
forts in trying to sustain my dignity as the most 
important man in the caravan. 

Next day (the 6th of August) we prepared to 
march forth. But before doing so, all the traders 
gathered together and piled their arms. Then 
four men went to as many comers, and round 
these Jumba marched, chanting some prayers, 
presumably for our success and safety, and for 
destruction to all our foes. The ceremony ended 
with all the merchants joining in a common 
prayer from the Koran. 

Our march was a short one, nearly north-west, 
over a somewhat better wooded country, more 
broken, and rising considerably in altitude, till we 
reached a fine grove of trees. These trees, as 
at Useri, mark the fountains of the Kimangelia 
stream, which joining the Useri stream to the east, 
forms the Tzavo river. 

Here we resolved to camp. We had cut our 
way for shelter into the very heart of the wood, 
and were rapidly getting the undergrowth cleared 
sufficiently to permit the stacking of the goods 
and the pitching of the tents. I was taking my 
ease on a camp-stool, enjoying the cool shade and 
a refreshing cup of coffee, when I was startled by 
an extraordinary commotion. Jumping to my 
feet, and throwing down the cup as I instinc- 
tively seized my ever-ready rifle, I observed a 
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sight whicli sent a thrill through me. Men were 
running on all sides as if the ground had yawned 
to swallow them up. Some were scrambling up 
trees, others, paralyzed, hid behind bushes, or 
any other object. Terror seemed to permeate 
the air with electric effect, and the short, quick 
cries of excited, panic-stricken men were beard on 
all sides. Almost paralyzed myself at this extra- 
ordinary but as yet unseen danger, I stood helpless 
till I was enlightened by one of my men screaming 
out to me in a warning voice, '' Bwana, bwana, 
mboga ! " (Master, a buffalo.) " Good gracious I 
where?" I said, as I skipped with agility behind a 
tree, and peered cautiously past the side in the 
direction indicated — for be it known that there 
is not a more dangerous or dreaded animal 
in all Africa. Knowing now what was really 
the matter, I felt less put out, and was prepared 
for any emergency. The next moment there 
was a thrilling terror-laden yell, which went 
to the heart of every one, and, looking in the 
direction of the cry, I was appalled by the sight 
of a man propelled like a rocket in mid-air, and 
a fierce old buffalo bull breaking out of the 
bushes. The man fell with a loud crash into a 
dense bush and the bull was making for him 
again, when several of us gathering our wits 
together rushed to his rescue. Before I got up, 
a regular volley was fired at the savage brute, 
which seemed to take no effect except to make 
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him leave the fallen maiii and run amuck through 
the camp. Lots of the men were outside unable 
to see what was going on, and we all shouted out 
in a voice of warning as we rushed after the 
infuriated animal. We just got outside, to see a 
tremendous scramble on the part of every one to 
to get out of danger, while donkeys ran braying 
with fear. One unfortunate brute, however, laden 
with senenge, was right in the way, and before it 
could clear off the bufiEalo was on it. Next 
moment the donkey, load and all, was impaled on 
its horns, and twirled in the air as if it were a rat 
thrown up by a dog. Not satisfied with that feat, 
the buffalo dashed a second time at the poor don- 
key, writhing in its convulsions with its entrails 
hanging out, and gave it a tremendous blow on 
the head, which Kterally smashed the skull, and 
ended its life. 

A neighbouring clump of dense bush now 
afforded shelter to the buffalo, and soon we were 
* all round it, noisier than a pack of hounds. 

Every one, however, was on the alert, knowing 
as we did the remarkable cunning of the vindic 
tive brute. But, in reality, we were in more dan- 
ger from each other's guns, as they were fired 
recklessly and aimlessly into the heart of the 
brake. This baiting had the effect of causing the 
buffalo to make several vicious charges to the 
edge of the cover, but it always retreated after 
seeing its tormentors flying in terror. 
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Knowing that it must ultimately be driven 
forth, I took up a situation where I thought it 
would most likely break cover. I had not long 
to wait. There was a shout, a crashing of bushes, 
and then the great clumsy form came thundering 
out. As it passed within ten yards, I fired my 
Express, and had the satisfaction of seeing that 
the shot had taken eifect, as the buffalo staggered 
and nearly fell. Recovering itself, it sought refuge 
in the bush again, receiving, as it did so, a second 
bullet from me. 

We now knew that the game was ours, as it would 
infallibly die, and we were leisurely discussing the 
situation, when we were taken aback by a terrified 
shout. Looking round, I saw one of my men 
sprawling on the ground, and the buffalo pre- 
paring to give him his quietits. Makatubu, who 
was nearest, with rare courage rushed up and 
fired his gun into the very face of the bufiEalo, which 
caused it to retreat into the bush again. The 
man had been coming back to camp from draw- 
ing water, quite unaware of the cause of all the 
shouting and firing. In passing near the bush, 
before he knew what he was about, he was set 
upon by the buffalo and knocked down. 

I now resolved to try to finish it off, and with 
Makatubu and Brahim as supporters, proceeded 
to the bush. We found, however, that it was 
composed of powerful thorns, so densely interlaced 
that no progress could be made, except on all fours 
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along the game tracks* With bated breath and 
staring eyes, we crept about for some time, trying 
to find the enemy, but gradually becoming more 
and more painfully alive to the fact that nothing 
could save us if it should charge. To run away 
was a simple impossibility* At last this feeling 
grew so overpoweringly strong, that, after 
risking my life for a quarter of an hour, I 
withdrew from the hunt Not so Brahim and 
Makatubu, who, with a recklessness of the most 
remarkable character, determined to be in at the 
death. 

On getting back to camp I found I had some 
work before me. The man first thrown had had 
his leg knocked out of joint and certain parts fear- 
fully lacerated. The men were looking on help- 
lessly, but I saw that, if the man was ever to be 
worth anything again, prompt action was required. 
I had never seen a leg set, and had only very 
hazy ideas how to do it; but with iMartin and one 
of my strongest men, I set to, and, heedless of 
the cries of the victim and the astonished remon- 
strances of the onlookers, we. had his leg into its 
place in a trice and thoroughly bandaged up. 
Then, getting a razor, I manipulated the torn 
parts and dressed them up beautifully, and in the 
end felt quite a pride in my work. It may be 
added that the man, thanks to my prompt but 
rough surgery, became quite well, and was never 
tired of sounding my praises. The other man 
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had received no particular injury, and was soon 
all right. 

While thus engaged we were again sadly upset 
by the banging of some guns, followed by the 
Bwish of a bullet which lodged in a tree close to 
us. We fled in dismay once more to the friendly 
shelter of the trees as several more shots 
resounded through the forest. The firing then 



ceased, and shortly after Makatubu and Brahim 
arrived in triumph, bearing the bead of the buffalo, 
which they had succeeded in finishing. The 
beast's face bones were simply shattered, and one 
eye knocked out, while several holes showed 
where bullets had harmlessly lodged about the 
cranium. It had clearly been an old, solitary bull 
driven from the herd, and soured in temper in 
consequence. The massive and grandly rugged 
chai'aoter of its horns plainly told its age, and 
without doubt it must have been almost deaf, as 
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it had lain almost in the midst of the camp for 
some time before being aroused to indulge in the 
dangerous escapades I have described. 

In consequence of this adventure it became 
necessary to send back the wounded men to 
Taveta. It would have been out of the question 
to carry them with us, loaded to the killing-point 
as we were. I had, therefore, with the best grace 
possible, to submit to the inevitable, and wait for 
the return of the ambulance corps. 

Kimangelia (or rather our camp at the fountains 
of the stream known to .the Wa-swahili by the 
name of the neighbouring district) we found to 
be situated at a height of nearly 4000 feet. The 
country was much more broken and wooded than 
we had yet traversed. The greatest peculiarity, 
however, was the frequent " Scotch mist " or 
drizzle which enveloped us, making the thinly- 
clad coast men cringe and shiver round theii* fires 
in the most pitiful manner. As the temperature 
during the four days we remained there rarely got 
above. 64.° Fahr., and was frequently down to 50® 
in the early morning, I was glad myself to get 
inside an overcoat. 

One of the trees in the forest I found to be no 
less than thirty feet in girth. It sprang up un- 
branched to a height of 100 feet, where it spread 
out in a massive crown. 

The time of waiting for the ambulance was 
occupied in making two excursions up to the base 
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of Kimangelia, where we held a market with the 
natives, who descended in extraordinary numbers. 
We had to be strongly armed and provided with a 

• 

large escort, as the people were evidently only 
waiting for an opportunity to revenge the massacre 
of their brethren. I also had another rhinoceros 
hunt, this time following a wounded one for two 
hours through dense bush, and finally losing it. I 
cannot conceive any more exciting or dangerous 
form of hunting than that of following such an 
animal into the narrow labyrinths which penetrate 
an African bush. The hunter cannot see a couple 
of yards ahead, and never knows but that the 
next bush may hide the vindictive brute, though 
only too certain that a charge would simply mean 
death, as the possibility of stopping the creature 
by a head-shot is nil^ and flight out of the 
question. 

At Kimangelia we found ourselves at the con- 
fines of the Masai country, which I had now so 
long looked forward to. This also is the northern 
limit of the inhabited part of Kilimanjaro — the 
absence of water, the unbroken angle of slope, 
and the proximity of the Masai making the rest 
uninhabitable. 
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CHAPTER VII, 



TO KIKUYU. 



On the lOth of August the men sent to Taveta 
returned, bringing with them a letter from one 
Jumba Mwengi-Mwengi, asking onr Jumba to 
wait for him about ten days, and he would then 
join him with his caravan. A council was called, 
and in fear and trembling I awaited the result. 
To my great relief the conclusion arrived at was 
not to wait, but to set off at once to the Masai. 
It may be mentioned, by the way, that this new 
caravan, consisting of several hundred men was 
attacked by small-pox shortly after its arrival at 
Taveta, and that more than one half of them died, 
in consequence of which the remainder were 
compelled to return to the coast. This will 
suggest to the reader one of the many dangers 
that are always facing an African expedition. 

On the 11th of August we made what may be 
called our fourth start for that country which had 
proved to be "so near and yet so far." On 
getting outside the forest, the traders indulged in 
some mysterious incantations and ceremonies in 
which the use of blue paper was an essential 
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feature, and then in the midst of a dense fog we 
set off. 

At first the route led us through thick bush, 
or rather we projected our own route, for pathway 
there was none. In a short time we emerged 
upon a pleasing, grassy, rolling country, with 
numerous conical and dome-shaped hills to the 
east. We rose gently in elevation, till, after two 
hours' marching, we reached the pasturage of the 
Masai in the dreaded district of Lytok-i-tok. Of 
course we were pushing on with every possible 
precaution, as we did not know when we might 
fall in with the Masai themselves. I led a strong 
vanguard of men without loads, comprising 
several of the best speakers of the language, while 
the main body kept as compactly together as their 
environment would permit, the rear being brought 
up by Martin, Jumba, and nearly all the masters. 
Near a deserted kraal we were thrown into con- 
fusion by a rhinoceros breaking through the 
caravan, and again by another showing a dis- 
position to perform the same feat. It may be 
here remarked that this was an extremely common 
occurrence, and yet no person had ever been hurt. 
The animals seemed to make these escapades for 
the pure fun of the thing, for if they had intended 
serious mischief they might easily have tossed 
the porters running panic-stricken before them. 
Probably the fact of their breaking through 
arises from no special desire to scatter their 
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enemies, but from their inborn tendency to run 
up the wind. I have noticed that in almost every 
case the charge has taken place when the brute 
has been lying asleep among the grass on the 
lee-side of the caravan. Having been suddenly 
saluted by the scent of the passing company, it 
has jumped up and smashed straight through, 
either with no vindictive purpose, or so bewildered 
by the numbers of men running in all directions 
that it has been unable to select any victim. On 
one occasion, however, I saw one pitch a load in 
the air that had been thrown down in its course. 
The " komas " on these occasions are always 
unfurled and waved vigorously to exorcise the 
demon by their magical virtues. 

Near the kraal we crossed a small stream, and 
then a short distance farther on we camped at 
another stream named Kamanga or Ngar^ Rongei 
(narrow river). Finding game very numerous 
here, I went out shooting in the evening, and 
brought down two buffaloes, though I was 
exceedingly careful in my movements, after 
what I had seen of the vindictiveness and vitality 
pf these animals. I also followed a herd of nearly 
sixty giraffes, but failed to get a shot. 

The Kamanga flows east and then turns round 
near the Kyulu mountains and j'oins the Tzavo. 
Our camp proved tp be 4600 feet above the level 
of the sea. We had thus reached the highest 
point of the broad ridge which here extends from 
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ihe base of Kimawenzij and which shades off into 
the drainage basin of the Tzavo. The men must 
have suffered sadly during the night, as the wind 
blew bitterly cold from the mountain, and the 
temperature sank to about 50^. 

Next day we made a short march, and camped 
at a spring. Game continued to increase in 
numbers, and at one and the same moment there 
could be seen rhinoceros, giraffe, zebra, eland, 
wildebeest, Grant's antelope (?), hartebeest, pallah, 
ostrichei?, and hyenas, while buffaloes were also 
in great numbers hidden in the dense bush. I 
enjoyed a feast of ostrich eggs, which, when beat 
up into an omelette, are barely distinguishable 
from ordinary eggs. 

The view looking north-east across the basin of • 
the Tzavo, with its conical, isolated peaks, grassy 
plains and forest reaches, to the fine range of 
Kyulu, of U-kambani, is very similar to the 
view from Mandara's across the Kahfe to the 
Sogonoi mountains, though it is wanting in the 
tropical luxuriance and richness of the latter 
landscape. 

Leaving the spring, we make a good march 
over much the same kind of country. Keeping 
in front, I shot two zebras and a wildebeest. 
These proved to be a welcome addition to our 
larder, which was showing signs of beginning to 
fail, our men having been too heavily loaded 
otherwise to be able to carry many days' food. 
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After a tramp of five hours, we descended con- 
siderably in altitude, and reached a great plain 
which stretched north and west as far as the eye 
could reach. Coming suddenly from the forest 
to the edge of the ridge near a small pond, I was 
astounded at the marvellous numbers of game. 
Antelopes and zebras were literally in thousands, 
and yet a more barren, dusty plain can hardly 
be conceived. This place is known as Maragoa 
Kanga, or Guinea Fowl Camp, a sad misnomer, 
as not a specimen of these birds was to be 
seen. 

We here got into communication with the 
Masai once more, and I could not but express ray 
admiration at the cool manner in which three or 
four elders came into camp without a trace of 
fear, though their people had been murdering the 
traders time after time, till they succeeded in 
blocking the road altogether. Indeed, only the 
previous year they had set upon a caravan going 
to Taveta from U-kambani, near the Kyulu 
mountains, in the dead of night, and stabbed 
forty porters without the slightest provocation. 
And now here were members of the same clan 
visiting us with all the dignity of lords of the 
creation, knowing full well that no retaliation 
would be attempted. They were magnificent 
specimens of their race, considerably over six feet, 
and with an aristocratic savage dignity that filled 
me with admiration. After the calm, foimal 
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salutation of their tribe, they began to detail with 
great minuteness how guns had been heard from 
their kraal, and, imagining that the Wa-kamba had 
attacked them, they had come out to reconnoitre ; 
how they had at last come across our track, and 
found that it was a caravan, though they had been 
greatly puzzled by footprints such as they had 
not seen before (alluding to mine). They then 
lightly touched upon the causes of the road being 
blocked so long, as if these had been little triviali- 
ties not worth mentioning. They must not be too 
hard upon their young warriors if they broke out 
on the loose a little, and stabbed a few porters to 
taste blood and keep their hand in ! " Boys will 
be boys," and " their wild oats must be sown," 
was the defence of the greybeards. And now 
they were glad to see the traders again, as they 
were running short of iron wire, beads and chains 
for their young women. Of course a suitable 
reply was made to this harangue. The elders 
were told where we were going. They were 
assured that we desired peace, and were prepared 
to forget the past; only they were clearly to 
understand that we were quite prepared to revenge 
ourselves if blood was shed. Moreover, our 
caravan had come provided with a powerful white 
lybon (Masai for medicine-man), who could with 
the greatest ease devastate the land with famine 
and disease; so let them beware how they 
provoked us 1 Various speakers took part in the 
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debate, which from first to last was carried on 
with astonishing gravity and dignity. 

We learned, to our relief and delight, that the 
warriors of the whole of Njiri, as far indeed as 
Matumbato, had left on cattle forays to U-kambani, 
the coast, and Kavirondo. This was indeed good 
news, as it would save us a world of trouble and 
annoyance, not to speak of the enormous economy 
in goods, as the larger part of the black mail goes 
to the warriors. 

Our course for the next few days lay over a 
great plain called Njiri, which bore on the face of 
it abundant evidence to show that formerly it had 
been the bed of a great lake. Lying at an 
elevation of 3300 feet, it extends in an almost 
unbroken level from Kilimanjaro in the south to 
Matumbato in the north, and from the Kyulu 
mountains in the east to the hills of the Guaso 
N'Ebor (White River) on the west. Since leaving 
Mombasa, I have had occasion to describe many 
varieties of scenery; the pretty hill-country of 
Babai; the undulations of Duruma, with their 
dense covering of bush and tangle, the ghastly 
desert of the Nyika ; the mountains of Teita ; 
the forest paradise of Taveta; the magnificent 
panorama from Chaga ; and the prairie-land of 
Sigirari and Ngarfe N'Erobi. These all present 
very distinct features, and it might well have 
been supposed that in such an enumeration I 
had exhausted the varieties of scenery to be found 
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in this restricted region. Such, however, is not 
the case. In the plain of Njiri we have a spec- 
tacle which in certain aspects is as impressive as 
Kilimanjaro itself, though the mountain adds to 
the solemnity of the effect as it towers heaven- 
ward. 

Conceive yourself standing in the centre of the 
plain. In your immediate vicinity there is not a 
blade of grass to relieve the barren aspect of the 
damp muddy sand, which, impregnated with 
yarious salts, is unfavourable to the growth of 
any vegetation. Here and there, however, in the 
horizon are to be detected a few sheets of water, 
surrounded by rings of green grass, and a few 
straggling trees or scrubby bushes. Other green 
patches of tall waving sedges and papyrus mark 
the position of various marshes. These ponds 
and marshes indicate springs of fresh water, 
which here well forth, loaded with salts in solution, 
to deposit their burden on the evaporation of the 
water. Beside these, there extend considerable 
tracts covered with a pure white crust of natron 
and saltpetre, formed by the eflBorescence of the 
salts left by the dried-up marshes of the wet 
season. These areas appear to the eye as sheets 
of pure white snow or lakes of charmingly clear 
water. At other times, struck by the rays of the 
sun, they shine with the dazzling splendour of 
burnished silver. A weird haze envelopes the 
land with an influence shadowy and ghostly, 

T 2 
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while the mirage adds to the strange effects, 
till indeed everything seems unreal and de- 
ceptive. The exceptional nature of the sight 
is emphasized by the stupendous mass of Kili- 
manjaro, the pyramidal form of Meru, the 
double peak of Ndapduk, and the dark height of 
Donyo Erok, which are all faintly traceable 
through the dull grey sheen. In spite of the 
desolate and barren aspect of the country, game 
is to be seen in marvellous abundance. The 
giraffe, fit denizen of such a region, appears against 
the horizon like some unearthly monster, or 
browses among the trees and bushes. The wilde- 
beest, imp-like and fierce in appearance, frisks 
with uncouth movements, or speeds with stiff 
ungainly gallops across the natron plain. Zebras 
in long lines pace leisurely along from some 
distant pasture-ground. Hyenas slink home 
from their meal of carrion. Lions satisfied with 
the night's venture express their sense of reple- 
tion with reverberating roars. The inquiry that 
naturally ripes to one's mind is, How can such 
enormous numbers of large game live in this 
extraordinary desert ? A curious illusion is pro- 
duced by the damp, heated air rising from the 
sands. This gives a marvellously beautiful 
waving motion to the black-and-white stripes of 
the zebra, which seem to quiver up and down 
with an effect not unlike the well-known electric 



tan 
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adyertisements. As we stand in this phantom 
plain, awestruck with the impressive spectacle, the 
haze gradually thickens in the distance, and 
eclipses the smaller mountains. Then a morning 
breeze laden with moisture from the sea touches the 
peak of Kiraawenzi, and, cooled by its influence, 
leaves a cloud. Passing across to Kibo, it en- 
shrouds it in a winding-sheet of stratus. In a 
little while the mountain wholly disappears from 
view like the ** baseless fabric of a vision." 

It is very probable that the lake which formerly 
existed here supplied the necessary element to 
generate the volcanic forces which built up Kili- 
manjaro, these having doubtless become extinct 
coincidently with the silting up or more probably 
the desiccation of the lake. I have already 
adverted to the extraordinary fact that not a 
single stream descends from the mountain on this 
side (for we are now in the northern aspect). The 
only signs of any communication with the snows 
of Kibo are the numerous springs which well up 
here and there on the plain, and form various 
marshes and ponds, in which are to be found 
mud-fish and hippopotamus. These have no outlet, 
and evaporation alone seems to preserve the 
balance. 

In crossing Njiri our men ran absolutely out 
of food, and would have starved, but for my 
exertions with the rifle. In the course of three 
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days I shot, while on the inarch, three zebras, 
three rhinoceroses, four pallah, and one waterbuck, 
two jackals and several guinea fowl. On one 
occasion, when I was carefully stalking some 
hartebeest, creeping up behind a bunch of grass, 
I got a fearful scare by nearly falling over a 
leopard, which, equally intent on watching the 
game, was unaware of my approach. With a 
startled snarl it turned, and displayed a set of 
teeth in dreadful array. I thought it was upon 
me as I stumbled back in my surprise. Fortu- 
nately, it did not follow up its advantage, and 
before I recovered myself and brought my gun to 
bear, it was out of sight. 

On the 17th of August we camped at a salt- 
water pond, in which, however, water of a drink- 
able nature welled up. At this place for the first 
time we came upon the Masai in some numbers. 
The scene that met our eye here was one which 
reminded me greatly of the descriptions given of 
Somali or Galla Land, as the large herds of fine 
cattle came down to this pond to drink, attended 
by a few old men, women, and boys. It was 
wonderful to see the fearless and insolent 
manner in which even small boys hustled our 
porters from the water, and niade them stand out 
of the way till they had finished, and equally 
surprising to see the meek and patient way in 
which these indignities were submitted to by the 
porters, men who in other places are accustomed 
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to lord it, and to see the "Wa-shenzi (wild-men, the 
terniB used to designate all up-country natives,) 
cringe in terror bfefore their high and mighty 
presence. 

Though there were only a number of elders 
here, we had nevertheless to pay 14 seneng^s, 4 
cloths, and 1 50 strings of beads. I contrived by 
a little dexterity to photograph some Masai 



women, though thereby I came dangerously near 
raising a serious row, as it was supposed I was 
bewitching them. Marabout storks were seen at 
this place in considerable numbers, along with 
vultures, kites, &c., which kept about the camp, 
looking for offal and garbage. My shooting one 
of the storks was the occasion of a great clamour. 
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These birds are looked upon as sacred, tbey being, 
along with the vultures and the hyenas, the grave- 
diggers, or rather indeed the graves, of the 
Masai — for these people simply throw out their 
dead to be devoured. 

My theodolite also had to be laid aside. Its 
portentous appearance and strangely intricate 
mechanism were looked upon with such feelings 
of alarm by the people that they made a hostile 
demonstration, and threatened to have it destroyed. 
Manifestly if I continued to use the instrument, 
it must be at the risk of my life. I was most 
reluctant to yield, but I saw that I must needs 
make a virtue of necessity ; more especially as 
Jumba and the traders besought me not to run 
myself and them into the danger of having the 
road closed to us. 

I was very much surprised to see that as night 
came on all the men retired to their kraals, though 
considerable numbers of the women remained in 
camp, a proceeding that did not seem to elicit 
the slightest remark from the men. During the 
night hyenas and lions kept up an incessant 
disturbance. They approached so close that their 
forms could be quite clearly distinguished in the 
darkness. 

Next day we resumed our march. A couple of 
hours on our way we found the ground beginning 
to rise in elevation, and then we discovered an out- 
crop of red gneissic rock with a northerly strike 
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and almost vertical dip. It was clear that we had 
once more left the area of volcanic eruptions of 
which Kilimanjaro is the centre, and re-entered 
the metamorphic formation. Coincidently there 
was of course a change of soil and a return to the 
vegetable characteristics of the Nyika. 

At sunset we camped without water at a 
deserted Masai kraal. 

Starting before sunrise next day, we rounded a 
ridge, and entered the small plain of the Ngare na 
Lala (broad or marshy water) which rises on the 
southern aspect of Donyo Erok (black mountain) 
and, after spreading out in a marshy reach, disap- 
pears in the desert. Donyo Erok is an imposing 
mass of mountain rising with very great abrupt- 
ness on the south and falling away northward. 
Ndapduk, which is here seen to the east, is a more 
picturesque pile formed of two peaks. The rocks 
of both are graphic granite, gneiss and schists. 

We had now entered the most dangerous part 
of the Masai country, audit consequently behoved 
us to be continually on our guard. The very 
strongest of bomas had to be formed, guards 
appointed, no one allowed to pass out singly or 
unarmed, or to go any distance from camp. 
Fortunately there were hardly any El-Moran 
or warriors about, so that upon the whole 
we were not greatly annoyed. We had, however, 
to stay here several days, as it was necessary for 
the traders to buy cattle for food, and donkeys 
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for the carriage of their provisions and ivory in 
returning. They also hoped to pick up a few 
tusks, as no caravan had visited the place for 
some time. The competition for donkeys among 
the traders was a never-ending source of amuse- 
ment to me. How each one poured " soft 
sawder" into the ears of the nut-brown Masai 
ladies and persuasively slipped rich coloured 
beads or fine chains into their hands as he strove 
to persuade them to bring donkeys to him and no 
other ! And then what a race would ensue if one 
of these venerable animals was seen in the dis- 
tance ! How the traders would buckle up their 
skirts, and, forgetful of years or grey hairs, tear out 
pell-mell, each one shouting to the owner to keep 
it for him, as they exhibited rich gifts or pre- 
liminary douceurs^ the acceptance of which settled 
who was to have the first chance ! If the owner 
showed signs of hesitation, then would come the 
supreme scramble. Some would seize the rope 
which held the donkey, and fight for possession. 
Others would lay violent hands upon the creature's 
ears, or add fresh ignominy to its humble lot by 
grasping its caudal appendage. The owner himself, 
cut off from his property, would be bewildered by 
a crowd deafening him with yells of " Shorfe ! 
shorfe ! " (friend, friend), and beseeching him to do 
them the favour of accepting the small tokens of 
their esteem in the shape of beads, which they 
would throw over his neck, or put on his arm. 
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or try to enclose in his hand. In my own quiet 
way I cajoled a daughter of the celebrated lybon 
Mbaratien into bringing me a donkey; and so 
completely had I won her heart by my pretty 
speeches (though unfortunately they lost much of 
their savour in passing through an interpreter) 
that she actually wanted to make me a present 
of it. 

Cattle came in very slowly and sold at 
enormous prices, and then so lazy were both 
Muhinna and Sadi that we might have starved 
if we had had to depend on their exertions. 

From the moment of joining the Pangani 
caravan, I had made a great friend of a trader 
named Al Heri. He was a Masai by birth, and 
had been stolen as a boy and brought up as a 
slave at the coast, but had gradually risen to the 
position of a trusted trader. His Masai name 
was Kombo-Ngishu, meaning the owner of many 
cattle. This man proved to be of great use to me, 
and along with his cmifrere Moran, another Masai 
trader, made me for the time quite independent 
of my guides, besides giving me no end of informa- 
tion about their countrymen. 

Matters, however, were getting rather bad, and 
the men already on short commons, so I had to 
make up my mind to a new hunting expedition. I 
shot round the base of Donyo Erok, and on my 
return I could point to the marvellous ** bag " of 
four rhinoceroses, one giraffe, four zebras, and four 
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antelopes, all of which had fallen to my own rifle 
within six hours. This will give the reader an idea 
of the extraordinary numbers and variety of the big 
game of this region. We saw also some buffalo 
and numerous footprints of elephants. On the 
same day a coast elephant-hunter shot one of the 
latter which I saw. It measured ten feet two 
inches at the shoulders, and the two tusks weighed 
little short of 200 pounds' weight. My day's 
shooting saved us at least more than a load of 
goods, and kept my own men and half the 
Pangani caravan in food for several days. 

Two days after this I ascended Donyo Erok, 
which at its highest point will be very nearly 
6000 feet. I saw several eland, and shot two. 
I also met with a species of hornless antelope 
(called by the Wa-swahili Ndope) which I had 
never seen before, and have only once seen since. 
I found that the upper part of the mountain was 
covered with fine pasturage, on which the Masai 
grazed their herds. Some parts, however, were 
clad with forest. 

On the 24th of August, having completed our 
purchases, we resumed our march, though not till 
the fifth hour, as Jumba had discovered by his art 
that it would be bad to start before that time. The 
interval was enlivened with a bloodthirsty quarrel 
between Martin and Makatubu, in which the hot 
southern blood of the former and the unbalanced 
temper of the latter got quite the better of them. 
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Makatubu drew his revolver, and the fracas 
would probably have reached an unpleasant 
crisis, had I not captured Martin, and ordered 
Brahim and others to bind up the other comba-' 
tant. I am glad to say that matters were soon 
squared, and such a quarrel did not occur 
again. Makatubu's act served, however, to show 

• 

what even the very best native servants are 
capable of. I have no doubt he'would have shot 
Martin if he had not been promptly secured. 

Our way now lay almost due * north along the 
eastern aspect of Donyo Erok, through a very 
barren tract covered with a dense and forbidding 
acacia forest. The Masai became more and 
more numerous, and now included large numbers 
of warriors, a fact which necessitated great care 
in our movements. After a short march we 
camped at a small stream, Ngar^ Kidenoi, 
where the last caravan that had passed had 
been nearly annihilated. The district is called 
Matumbato, and the Masai inhabiting it are by 
far the weakest-looking specimens of their race I 
had yet seen. They nearly all squinted, a pecu- 
liarity which often gave the most villanous of 
expressions to their faces. Flies and dust were 
the distinguishing features of the country, and 
perhaps this may to some extent account for the 
squinting. 

Thieving or attempts to thieve were now of 
hourly occurrence. A warrior would in the most 
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unexpeoted way make a desperate dash at a 
porter's load on the inarch, and try to carry it off ; 
or in the very centre of the caravan would pick 
up an unguarded article, and make for the open. 
These attempts rarely succeeded; but it was 
very amusing to notice the subdued and almost 
deferential way in which the traders submitted 
to these annoyances. It was a stringent rule 
that no attempt was to be made to punish the 
thief when caught. The stolen article was 
simply taken possession of, and the thief allowed 
to move on, feeling what annoyance he might at 
the laughter of his companions or jeers of the 
porters at his failure. Such attempts almost wore 
the air of friendly contests, — activity, strength 
and daring on the one hand, versus vigilance and 
numbers on the other, nothing being allowed to 
disturb the good-humour of either party. 

At Ngarfe Kidenoi I had to pose incessantly as 
a great lybon or medicine-man with the power 
of life and death in my hands — a position which 
secured me from much annoyance and trouble, 
though of that I had quite enough. This reputation 
often placed me in most comical and embarrassing 
positions. One day, for instance, an aristocratic 
and wealthy old Masai appeared with a young 
and very pretty wife. Tipping me the wink 
{a la Masai), he called Sadi, and then let me 
know he had something of importance to say. 
Wondering what was in the wind, I politely 
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invited him into my tent, and closed the door. 
The old gentleman looked important, the young 
lady bashful and simpering, Sadi smiled, and I 
began to feel uneasy and to wonder if the Masai 
was thinking of bestowing his wife on me. He 
then informed me that he had been immensely 
struck by my personal appearance, was delighted 
with my colour, and, speaking for his wife, he 
might say that she was simply charmed with me. 
Here it may be imagined we mutually blushed as 
we exchanged glances. Having no secrets, they 
had confessed to each other their personal admira- 
tion of me, and agreed that it would be quite too 
delightful to have a little white boy who would be 
a counterpart of me. Thereupon they had come to 
the conclusion that as I was a great lybon, capable 
of anything, it would be a simple matter for me to 
give them a medicine which would secure the 
required result. 

It may well be supposed that I was im- 
mensely tickled by this extraordinary request; 
but I so far contrived to keep my countenance 
as to reply to the old gentleman with all due 
gravity. I explained that such things were 
out of my power, that that was entirely in 
the hands of " Ngai,'* and that to him he must 
pray for such a blessing as a little white boy. 
The old gentleman did not quite " see it,'* and 
as he looked sceptical, and the lady examined 
with much interest her toes, I became fidgety. 
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The reply was that it was good to do as I sug- 
gested, but that in a case of this nature they 
had more faith in me. They had bullocks and 
donkeys to bestow- upon me if I consented ; but 
if I didn't, he would consider that I was a bad 
man, and he was certain that his wife would 
never forgive me. The position was getting too 
ridiculous, and at last I consented to spit upon 
them, which I did most vigorously and liberally, 
my saliva being supposed to have sovereign 
virtues. Quite delighted and honoured at the 
singular ** unction,*' they brightened up consider- 
ably, though still desirous of having some special 
medicine. At last, wearied with their pertina- 
city, and being far from well at the time, I brewed 
some Eno's fruit salt as a specific warranted 
not to fail. They drank the effervescing liquid 
with eager expectation, yet in fear • an^ trem- 
bling. They still seemed, however, to have some 
lingering doubts whether the coveted result was a 
certainty. Unfortunately I had not one of Eno's 
pamphlets about me at that time, or doubtless 1 
should have proved to their entire satisfaction 
that it had never been known to fail in producing 
even more astonishing effects, as was amply certi- 
fied by the various testimonials. Having then 
once more, with all good will, spat upon them all 
over, I politely showed them the door, after 
bestowing some nice beads on my charming friend 
in trust for the prospective white baby. Bidding 
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them good-bye, I returned to my tent, and let out 
my surcharged feelings by a few steps of a Scotch 
dance and sundry screams of convulsive laughter, 
greatly to the bewilderment of Songoro, who 
thought I had gone mad. 

The country we traversed on leaving Ngare 
Kidenoi became more and more broken and 
barren, with the numerous small isolated peaks of 
Mbarasha on our left. Water was only obtained 
by digging deep in the dried-up beds of streams. 
Hardly a blade of green grass was to be seen to 
relieve the red, glaring soil, and it was a continual 
source of wonder to see the enormous numbers 
of cattle which in some way or other found 
sustenance. 

It may be here remarked, that round about the 
base of Donyo Erok is one of the few districts 
where Masai are always to be found, water in the 
lowlands being so scarce, and the rainfall so 
small, that they are compelled to desert them in 
the dry season, and migrate to the higher plateau 
regions or mountain ranges. Water, however, 
being found throughout the year at several small 
streams which descend from Donyo Erok, the 
Masai are enabled to live always near it, though 
even here the greater number migrate to better 
pasturage. 

At this time our sole food was beef, game 
being extremely difficult to get at. We were com- 
pelled to buy three bullocks per day. This was 
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no easy matter to do in competition with the 
Pangani traders, who were capable of any mean- 
ness, and were thoroughly up in the ways of 
trading, which none of my men were, except Sadi 
and Muhinna, both of whom were the personifica- 
tion of laziness and gluttony. I had to depend 
greatly upon Kombo-Ngishu and Moran, than 
whom there were not better men in the entire 
caravan. The buying, moreover, was an exhaust- 
ing labour, no bullock being secured under an 
hour to two hours of haggling and debate, on the 
general lines which rule all such business opera- 
tions. The final seal was put on the bargain by 
the Masai spitting upon his bullock, and my men 
doing the same on the senenge and beads. Once 
that was performed, not another word passed on 
the subject. 

Spitting, it may be remarked, has a very 
different signification with the Masai from that 
which prevails with us or with most other tribes. 
With them it expresses the greatest good-will 
and the best of wishes. It takes the place of the 
compliments of the season, and you had better 
spit upon a damsel than kiss her. You spit when 
you meet, and you do the sam^ on leaving. You 
Seal your bargain in a similar manner. As I was 
a lybon of the first water, the Masai flocked to me 
as pious catholics would do to springs of healing 
virtue, and with the aid of occasional draughts of 
water I was equal to the demand. The more 
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copiously I spat . upon them, the greater was 
their delight; and with pride they would retail 
to their friends how the white medicine- 
man honoured them, and would point with 
the greatest satisfaction to the ocular proof 
of the agreeable fact. It was certainly rather 
drying work for me when I had a large number to 
operate upon, and I required the aid of bullets 
and stones in my mouth to stimulate the produc- 
tion of the precious fluid. However, their simple 
faith in the efficacy of it made me suppress my 
feelings, and give them the pleasure. How could 
I, for instance, resist the upturned face of a 
Masai " ditto " (unmarried young woman), as 
with her bright eyes she would look the wish she 
longed to utter ; and what better reward could I 
have than the delighted glance of the nut-brown 
maid when I expectorated upon the little snub 
nose so eagerly and piquantly presented ? 

At a place called Seki an incident occurred 
which strikingly illustrated the cool and daring 
character of the Masai warriors. One of these 
had had a donkey stolen and sold to one of our 
party. Recognizing his property, this warrior 
called up his friends, and proceeded, without 
further ado, to lay violent hands upon the animal. 
In a moment the cry of " Bunduki ! bunduki 1 '* 
(Gunsl) was raised, and in a surprisingly short 
time between four and five hundred porters 
streamed out of camp armed with guns, and formed 
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a circle round the disputants. Such a demonstra-* 
tion, in any other part of Africa I have visited, 
would have produced a panic among the natives and 
a stampede. Not so with the Masai, who, though 
quite a small party, remained as cool and indiffe- 
rent as if they were quite unaware that they were 
surrounded. The only effect was to make them 
relinquish their grasp of the ass, and tone down 
their demands for restitution. An orderly and 
calm discussion ensued, and ended with an 
arrangement agreeable to both parties. 

On the 30th of August we reached Becil, and 
camped near a low range of hills, beyond which 
could be descried the Ulu mountains some dis- 
tance off. Before we camped, I saw a fight 
between two rhinoceroses, who attacked each 
other in the manner of bulls. One at last gave 
in and fled, while the other followed behind, 
dealing it tremendous blows in the rear, which 
actually lifted it up and made it squeal out like 
a pig. In the chase they seemed to be quite 
unaware of the caravan as they passed close ahead. 
The victor, having driven off the other from the 
field, turned its attention to us, and, its blood 
being up, it charged the caravan with fierce and 
defiant air, scattering the men like a flock of 
sheep, though, fortunately, doing no damage. The 
episodes of this evening included the stealing of a 
load from the midst of the camp, a stabbing case 
between two traders over ivory, and a goat being 
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torn out of camp by a hyena during the night* 
Becil lies at an altitude of 4700 feet, and forms 
the dividing ground between Matumbato to the 
south, and Kapt6 to the north. 

Leaving Becil, we made a capital march north 
to the nullah of Turuku, over undulating grazing- 
grounds, comparatively free from trees, dotted 
here and there with kraals, which, however, were 
deserted, owing to recent raids of Wa-kamba, who 
of late have begun to assume the offensive and to 
make reprisals in cattle-lifting in the heart of the 
enemy's country. Near camp we entered a gorge 
which led us gently down, by a fine road formed 
by the Masai cattle, to the stream of Turuka. 
We here noticed that the tops of the hills which 
formed the gorge were capped by masses of 
porphyritic greenstone, with a tendency to 
columnar arrangement. The metamorphic rocks 
here disappear at a very high angle beneath tho 
lava, and the gorge presents capital sections, 
showing the relations of the two rocks. 

Leaving this camp, we descended the gorge, and 
in the course of an hour we emerged on a great 
desert, which stretches in unbroken monotony 
away to the hills of Nguruma-ni and Mosiro, 
behind which tower the dark and forbidding mass 
of Mau — the escarpment of the Guas'-Ngishu 
highlands. Looking east, the eye sees only a 
dark and frowning precipice of lava rock, running 
wall-like in an almost straight line north and 
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south, forming in fact the counterpart of 
Mau. These together mark the lines of two 
great faults, between which the plain that 
lies before us hag sunk to its present level, 
leaving the edges of Guas'-Ngishu and Kapt€ 
standing out in bald and grim massiveness. The 
eastern line of fault, however, is diversified by 
numerous small conical hills, which even a distant 
view reveals to be of volcanic origin. They have 
arisen along the line of weakness formed by the 
subsidence of the ground, this having afforded 
comparatively easy exit to the imprisoned forces 
which have built up the hills. Further north a 
lateral range of picturesque mountains projects 
from the escarpment westward. The desert is 
known as Dogilani, and, being for the most 
part destitute of water, it is uninhabited except 
close to the base of the mountains, whence small 
streams descend from the highlands, and permit 
the growth of grass. The escarpment, from its 
dark and forbidding appearance, is known as 
Donyo Erok el Kaptfe (Black Mountain of Kaptfe). 
To find water we were compelled to penetrate far 
into the extremely picturesque gorge of Ngare 
Sur^, which is several hundreds of feet deep cut 
through the lava rock. 

Two more marches brought us to the district 
of La Doriac, which strikingly suggested a mag- 
nificent bay as it lay flat and even, surrounded, 
except to the west, by a splendid amphitheatre of 
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mountains, Donyo Kisali guarding the entrance 
on one side, and Donyo Nyiro on tbe other. "We 
here camped under the most uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances we had yet experienced. The whole 
country was covered with wretched angular blocks, 
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guarded by the most exasperating of" wait-a-bit " 
thorns, which certainly might make one dream of 
beds of luxurious ease, but hardly helped to make 
us realize the charm of such a couch. Tbe Masai 
were in extraordinary numbers, and propor- 
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tionately insolent and troublesome ; while as- 
tonishing myriads of flies, with characteristics 
comparable to those of the tribe they prey on, \ 

made life a burden, and the fact that we j 

swallowed no end of them in our food did j 

not add to our satisfaction. In spite of two 
boys who stood over us at our meals, I verily be- 
lieve we ate more of these pests than of any- 
thing else. The heat was terrific, and the natives 
would not give us a minute's rest, in spite of 
homaSj thorn fences round the tents, and a lot of 
guards. The Masai stole whatever they could 
lay their hands on. Makatubu forgot himself, and 
nearly precipitated a fight by firing his revolver 
at a thief — fortunately without any damage, other- 
wise our position would have been serious. 
Wild bullocks broke loose, and ran amuck through 
the camp, knocking down tents, men, and what- 
ever came in their way. A tremendous clatter 
filled the air, and chaos seemed to have come 
again. 

Leaving this place with intense reKef, we 
ascended the lateral range by the course of a 
stream. Crossing the summit at a height of over 
6000 feet, we entered the narrow valley of a 
second stream, and continued along its sides till, 
reaching the head, we descended into a small 
enclosed valley, finally camping at nightfall near 
the base of a Kapt^ mountain named Lamuyu. 
On the way I shot at one spot no less than four 
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rhinoceroses. It was really glorious fun to see 
one of these brutes scattering the caravan before 
I gave it its quietus. 

During the night the men had a bad time of it. 
No firewood was to be got, and rain set in after 
sunset, while the wind blew with tremendous fury 
from the plateau, utterly disheartening the weary 
porters, who lay exposed to its fury. Fortunately 
the storm lulled about midnight. I, however, had 
to take pity on my good friend Jumba, and give 
him one of my Austrian blankets. 

Nobody thought of leaving camp till a late 
hour on the following day. When we did get 
started, we continued up to the north end of the 
valley, where we found a disused Masai cattle-road 
leading up to the top of the Kapt^ plateau. The 
view that met the gaze at the edge of the table- 
land had more the general aspect of a European 
scene than that of Central Africa. A grand 
expanse of undulating country lay before us, the 
hollows knee- deep in rich and succulent pasture, 
in which peeped forth familiarly the homelike 
clover. The ridges were covered with trees of 
moderate size, and markedly temperate in their 
aspect, though splendid Cape calodendrons formed 
an unwonted spectacle with their glorious canopy 
of flowers^ The interspaces of the woodland 
were filled up with a dense mass of beautiful 
and fragrant flowering shrubs in great variety. 
These open spaces were the haunts of large herds 
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of buffalo, and the feeding-ground of numerous 
elephants and rhinoceroses, while in the grassy 
reaches could be seen vast numbers of elands, 
hartebeests, zebras, and ostriches. I stalked one 
of the elands, but only succeeded in wounding it. 
I was more successful in finishing a sleeping 
rhinoceros. I crept up to it with the customary 
precautions, and in the process I experienced the 
usual sensations as of crawling centipedes about 
my spine, a wildly pulsating heart, a feeling of 
sweating blood, staring eyes, and gasping for 
breath, till on getting into actual danger, my 
nerves became braced up, and my muscles like 
iron. When within a few yards, I took swift and 
silent aim. As the report echoed with startling 
roar, I dropped to the ground like a hare. The 
great black mass instantly became animate. 
Jumping up, it stared wildly round, and then with 
blood spouting out of its nostrils like water from a 
fountain, it ran a short distance, to topple over 
dead. It had been shot through the lungs. 

After this feat, an hour of marching brought us 
to a beautiful depression, surrounded by wood- 
capped ridges, and enclosing a glorious bubbling 
fountain of clear, cold water, which formed a 
charming pond in which ducks swam and water- 
lilies reclined in vernal beauty. This was Ngongo- 
a-Bagas, the " eye " or ** spring '* of the Bagas, 
one of the chief head-waters of the Athi River of 
U-kambani. A second, of greater dimensions, the 
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Ngard Mnrju, meets the Bagas a little to the 
east. It springs up, like the latter, in consider- 
able volume at the base of the eastern side of 
Donyo Lamuyu. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to 
give the reader some idea of the routine of our 
daily life here. It was a recognized and invari- 
able rule with us to be on the march ere the sun 
passed the horizon. At the earliest indication of 
dawn, or more frequently on the crowing of the 
various chanticleers carried in the caravan, we 
tumbled out of bed, dipped our faces in the cool 
water, and just as objects became distinguishable, 
we were seated outside at breakfast, while the 
askari pulled down the tent, folded up the camp- 
bed, and made everything ready for the road. 
Little time was spent over breakfast, and as the 
crimson flush of mom changed to a golden gleam, 
the signal to start wa8 given. 

1 myself take the lead with the advance- 
guard. The camp is left behind, and in the fresh 
and invigorating morning air we hie on merrily. 
The men at this stage go at a capital pace, and 
each one tries in friendly rivalry to get to the 
front. As the sun ascends, however, their 
enthusiasm tones down. The weakly and the lazy 
begin to lag behind, and soon they are to be seen 
every here and there throwing down their loads 
either to rest, or under the pretence of putting 
something to rights. Straggling, however, is not 
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allowed, and the rest is of the most temporary 
character. Each one well knows that to be 
caught napping by himself would mean speedy 
death by the Masai spear. Martin brings up the 
rear of our section, and sees that all is well, while 
I in front take my bearings and other observations, 
and, where possible, shoot rampant rhinoceroses or 
buffaloes, thus at one and the same time staving 
off a danger and filling the pot. It is a thing 
thoroughly suggestive of savagery to see the 
hungry men precipitate themselves like voracious 
hyenas upon the game, and with slashing knives 
and quarrelsome tongues try to secure the fat or 
the tenderer parts. Cuts are not uncommon, 
and frequently order has to be introduced into 
the fighting pack by the dread uplifting of the 
birch, and the threat that is known to be never 
spoken in vain. 

Two hours after leaving camp a halt is called, 
to let the long file of men close up, for now the 
Masai are beginning to issue forth with the 
warming of the air. On all sides we are greeted 
with " Shore I shore ! '* (friend). In my case I 
am addressed as " Lybon 1 " (medicine-man), to 
which I reply with an inarticulate sound, signifying 
I am all attention. " Gusak " (your hand) is then 
asked for. The shaking being duly honoured, 
a further stage in the ceremonious greeting 
is made by the salutation "Sobai?" ("How 
do you do ? "), to which I answer " Ebai '* (" I am 
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well "). Then as a corollary to the ceremony, the 
visitor follows it up with the demand " Jogon ? 
mashetan I '* (** Do you hear ? a string of beads I **) 
and without demur a string of beads is handed 
forth to the stalwart beggar. With more 
pleasure, of course, and with the addition of a 
smile, we greet the ** ditto " (unmarried young 
woman), who is saluted in different words from 
those suitable for the men — (" Tagwenya ! " the 
reply from the woman being " Bo ! ") Beyond 
seeking presents, the Masai receive us charac- 
teristically with aristocratic dignity. They do 
not, as in the regions further south, shrink off in 
alarm, nor, on the other hand, run alongside with 
rude shouts and vulgar laughter. Calmly they 
survey us, curious without a doubt, but hiding 
their feelings beneath an apparently indifferent 
exterior. 

About midday the place selected for camping is 
reached. Each trader chopses some suitable spot^ 
a grand rush and scramble being made for the 
ground under shady trees or other desirable 
places. The first man who reaches a coveted 
locality seals his claim by laying down his gun or 
some other article, and no one disputes his right. 
Muhinna was first-class at this work. He seemed 
intuitively to know the most cosy and comfort- 
able comer, and had a knack of being at it always 
first. The moment every one is into camp, the 
goods of each trader are stacked and covered over 
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with skins or some other article to hide them 
from the prying eyes and twitching fingers of the 
Masai. Guards are then appointed, and without 
loss of time the men with axe and gun proceed to 
cut down thorn acaoias in order to form a strong 
homa or fence. The gun is laid ready for any 
emergency, while with vigorous blows the axe is 
applied to the stems, and soon the trees are lying 
ready to be further manipulated, or dragged with , 
resonant chorus by bands of men to the line 
marked out. Martin superintends that duty 
while I take up my position beside our huge pile 
of goods, and keep a watchful eye upon them as 
I submit myself to the gaze of the natives, and 
refresh myself with a cup of coffee, generally in 
company with Jumba, who had a knack of turning 
up at such moments. 

While this work is proceeding, various bands 
of El-Moran appear from different quarters, 
resplendent in a new coating of clay and grease, 
carrying great spears, which flash in the rays of 
the sun, and shields newly painted in the heraldic 
devices of the particular clan or district. When 
bear the camp, these warriors proceed to perform 
a variety of military evolutions, which show they 
have some rudimentary idea of the military art, 
and of the value of discipline and working in 
unison. This over, they gather together, strike 
their great spears in the ground, and rest their 
shields against them, thereafter indulging in an 
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extraordinary dance. A warrior hops a few steps 
forward; then with rigid body, arms held at 
the side, and unbending knee, he jumps straight 
up in the air a number of times, indulging 
occasionally in a hitch forward of his long back 
hair over his face. While one is thus perform- 
ing, the others, with the most serious of faces, 
chant in a ludicrous manner a song of welcome 
(to be plundered !). The contortions of their 
faces and their intense seriousness make the 
sight comical beyond description. 

The dance over, they are now ready to proceed 
to business. The principal spokesmen on both 
sides first exchange elaborate salutations. These 
are followed by a prolonged discussion as to the 
proper amount of tribute to be paid. By the 
time the licmgo question is finished, the fence is 
complete, and we are safe from all serious danger, 
though our annoyances are only about to com- 
mence. The tents are pitched, and a second fence 
of thorns is placed round them, leaving only a 
small opening. This is guarded by two askari, 
who seek, with bland manners and soothing words, 
to mitigate the horrors of a Masai invasion. All 
such attempts are, as a rule, in vain, for no one 
dares to lay a hand on a warrior when he is 
determined to see me and my things. With the 
greatest insolence he will push aside the guard, 
swagger with the utmost abandon and '^Eail 
fellow, well met I " kind of air into my sanctum. 
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and bestow his odoriferous, grease-clad person 
on mjr bed, or whatever object suits his idea of 
comfort. Ceremonious even in his arrogance, he 
will now greet me, and then demand some beads. 
These I give with the greatest alacrity, in the 
hope of hastening his departure. Finally, after 
I have exhibited to his untutored gaze all the 
marvels of my person and tent, he may be cajoled 
out, leaving behind him various unsavoury tokens 
of his presence. The indignities we had to 
submit to are simply inconceivable. Though a 
warrior had tweaked my nose, there would have 
been no redress ; and though he had ** smitten me 
on the right cheek,*' I should have had to illus- 
trate with sweet literalness the somewhat trying 
Gospel rule, and appear smilingly willing to 
" turn to him the other f^lso.'* I must thank my 
reputation as a medicine-man that matters did 
not come quite to this pass. But from mom till 
night I had to remain on exhibition, and be ever 
ready to bestow beads upon the warrior beggars 
— for a denial was never dreamt of. No man 
dared lay aside his gun, or leave a single object 
exposed to view. It was only in large numbers 
that they could go outside to draw water or 
fetch firewood. The camp was kept in a 
continual turmoil, heightened every now and 
then by a Masai laying violent hands upon some 
article or other, in the very midst of the camp, 
and rushing with it towards the open. Thanks 
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to our precautions, this rarely succeeded; but 
then there was no check to its repetition, as 
nothing could be done to the thief ; he could not 
even be safely expelled from the camp. 

At sunset the warriors would withdraw to their 
kraals, and a sense of relief would begin to be 



experienced. The gate would be blocked up, and a 
guard set. Guns might then be laid aside, Hres 
lit, and food cooked. Tongues would be loosened 
and general animation would prevail, as if a great 
load had been taken off every one's mind. Now 
and then voices would be hushed, as a prowling 
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Masai was ctallenged by the guard, or a gun 
fired to frighten him away. The stir of the camp 
would reach its maximum about three hours 
after sunset, and gradually die away as the porters, 
wearied with the work and with the harassing 
care of the day, and filled to repletion, sank one 
by one to rest, and then only the horrible laugh- 
ing and yelling of hyenas, the occasional roars of 
lions and cries, of jackals, would be heard un the 
clear midnight air. 

And now to resume our story after this 
digression. I found that at Ngongo we had 
reached the southern boundary of the country of 
Kikuyu, the natives of which have the reputation 
of being the most troublesome and intractable in 
this region. No caravan has yet been able to 
penetrate into the heart of the country, so dense 
are the forests, and so murderous and thievish are 
its inhabitants. They are anxious for coast 
ornaments and cloth, and yet defeat their own 
desires by their utter inability to resist stealing, 
or the fun of planting a poisoned arrow in the 
traders. These things they can do with impunity, 
sheltered as they are by their forests, which are 
impenetrable to all but themselves. Rarely does, 
a caravan come into communication without their 
trading ending in bloodshed, and though they 
have received some bitter lessons in several 
fearful massacres at Ngongo and other places, they 
are yet as ready as ever to fall foul of the traders. 
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Their country may be described as triangular 
in shape, the base forty miles in breadth, in a line 
from Ngongo to the point of the plateau over- 
looking Lake Naivasha. Its greatest length is 
about seventy miles, the apex of the triangle 
ending on the southern side of Mount Kenia. 
This triangular stretch ofcountry lies immediately 
south of the line, and forms what may be called a 
great undulation of the Kapte plateau and of its 
northern extension, named Lykipia. It occupies 
the forest region lying between 6000 and 9000 
feet high, the trees of the higher parts consist- 
ing mainly of magnificent junipers and another 
conifer named podocarpus. At this high region 
drought is unknown, and astonishing fertility 
is everywhere seen. Streams abound in great 
numbers, and form the head waters of the Kila- 
lumi or Tana Kiver. Enormous quantities of 
sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, sugar-cane, Indian 
com, millet, &c., are raised, and the supply 
seems to be quite inexhaustible. On my return 
journey I found a caravan of over 1500 men 
staying at Ngongo, who remained there a month, 
and carried away little short of three months' 
provisions, yet it did not seem perceptibly to 
afEect the supply or to raise the ridiculously low 
prices. Extremely fat sheep and goats abound, 
while they have also cattle in considerable 
numbers. 

The Wa-kikuyu are allied to the Wa-kamba in 
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language and manners, though they are by no 
means such fine-looking people. The young men 
and the women aflTect the Masai dress with 
modification, though in the odours they cultivate 
about their person by the use of grease and 
lampblack they remind one of the Wa-teita. They 
carry a small spear and shield, the knobkerry, 
the sime, and the bow and arrow. The Masai 
have made repeated attempts to penetrate into 
the country, but they have found that the Wa- 
kikuyu were more than a match for them in their 
dense forests. They have failed on every 
occasion. Curiously enough, however, though 
they are eternally at war to the knife with each 
other, there is a compact between them not 
to molest the womenfolk of either party. Hence 
the curious spectacle is exhibited of Masai women 
wending their way with impunity to a Kikuyu 
village, while their relatives are probably engaged 
in a deadly fight close at hand. In the same way 
the Wa-kikuyu women frecfuently carry grain to 
the Masai kraals to exchange for hides. The huts 
of the Wa-kikuyu are of the conventional beehive 
or conical shape. It but remains to be said that 
these people must lead a trying life up in those 
high altitudes, where the temperature in the dry 
season ranges from below freezing-point to nearly 
90°; while in the more unpleasant wet season it 
varies from 50° to 95° — though, owing to the 
excessive moisture it/eeZs both colder at the lower 
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and warmer at the higher temperatures than in 
the dry season. Hail-storms of very great 
violence and severity are of common occurrence. 
On more than one occasion caravans have been 
caught in these, and lost large numbers of men 
from the exposure. 

Such is the country and people we had now 
reached at Ngongo, and it behoved us to lose no 
time in making ourselves secure from the Wa- 
kikuyu on the one hand, and the almost equally 
dreaded Masai of Kapt^ on the other. These 
were known to be in great numbers some distance 
to the east. Our ordinary protection of a thorn 
fence was deemed unsuited to our present situa- 
tion, where the arrows of the Wa-kikuyu in the 
dead of night were the things most to be dreaded. 
A palisade of tree trunks had to be built. For 
this purpose one half of the men were set to dig 
the necessary trench, while the other half with 
gun and axe proceeded to the forest. There the 
dull thuds and the crashing branches soon told us 
that the men were working with a will. Mean- 
while soldiers patrolled the neighbourhood, on the 
look-out for murderous natives. In a couple of 
days we had enclosed five acres with a palisade 
which was strengthened by branches thickly 
interwoven. 

This important work performed, we had to try 
to get into communication with the Wa-kikuyu, 
to buy food, of which we were greatly in need, as 
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we had beeD now for nearly a month on a purely 
meat diet which the men ate without salt. The 
consequence of this was a prevalence of dysenteric 
symptoms, from which I myself was by no means 
free. It was not an easy matter, however, to get at 
the Wa-kikuyu. The large numbers of Masai who 
came to the camp by their presence prevented their 
enemies venturing down to us, though at first 
they agreed to make their market some distance 
off. To make matters worse, a fight resulting in 
several deaths took place, and it became clear 
that there was no other course for us but to pene- 
trate into the forest. 

A strong party was accordingly organized, of 
which I took command, and we started on our 
somewhat dangerous enterprise — for we knew 
they would be quite a match for us in the intri- 
cacies of the forest. We traversed one of the 
most lovely woodland scenes it has ever been my 
fortune to see. Roads, ten to twenty feet broad, 
penetrated the wood in every direction. These 
being absolutely free from bush or creeper, and 
carpeted with a beautiful covering of clovery 
sward, were most delightful to walk on, hedged in 
as they were with evergreen trees, magnificent 
calodendrons, and a profusion of flowering 
shrubs, which filled the aif with their rich fra- 
grance. Every here and there these roads opened 
out on a beautiful park or charming glade, en- 
livened with groups of antelopes, and sometimes 
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with dark herds of buffalo. Everywhere were 
evidences of the presence of elephants, though we 
saw none. These fine footpaths were a great 
puzzle to me at first. They were so beautifully 
regular and so broad that they were clearly not of 
nature's handiwork. On inquiry I found that 
they had been formed by the continual passage of 
the great herds of the Masai between the different 
open reaches in the forest. 

After a couple of hours* careful march along the 
interlacing roads we reached a place supposed to 
be near the Wa-kikuyu. In response to a thun- 
dering volley from our guns, hundreds of natives 
sprang suddenly to view, — 

And every tuft of broom gave life 
To dusky warrior armed for strifa 

They had evidently been swarming in the woods 
all the time, watching our movements and looking 
out for an opportunity to attack us. They now 
crowded round us ; but seeing them look danger- 
ous, we " showed our teeth," and they precipitately 
retreated some distance. Going into the centre 
of the clearing, we arranged a plan of action — so 
many to buy, so many to carry to the central 
station, and over one-half to remain as a guard 
ready for any emergency. Several articles were 
stolen and various stampedes occurred among the 
Wa-kikuyu, but fortunately no serious accident 
occurred, and we were enabled to return to camp 
laden with all sorts of good things. 
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After this, matters improved considerably. The 
women (though never the men) came frequently 
down to the edge of the forest and disposed 
of their abundance to us. They tried hard, 
however, to inveigle the thoughtless porters into 
the depths of the forest by always making their 
market further and further inland. So eager was 
the competition, and so utterly senseless our men, 
that if they had been left to themselves they 
would certainly have gone on till a number of 
them would have been massacred. With regard 
to my own followers, however, I soon put a 
prompt and effective stop to such reckless pro- 
ceedings, while Jumba did the same with the men 
under his charge. 

On the 8th of September, having learned that 
elephants had been heard trumpeting in the 
neighbourhood, I set off with a small following of 
trusty men to try my hand at that form of sport. 
Plunging into the bowels of the forest, we 
commenced following an elephant pathway with 
the utmost circumspection, directing each other 
entirely by looks or signs, though to attract 
attention a low whistle was allowed. The sombre 
gloom, our stealthy, silent movements, the care 
with which we pushed aside the bushes, our pain- 
ful sensitiveness to every sound and sight, the 
highly strung state of our nerves, and the danger 
of the chase, were at once sources of intense 
excitement and of irresistible fascination. We 
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moved about in this manner for quite half an hour, 
when we were electrified by a peculiar sound in 
our immediate neighbourhood. We stood like 
statues, with breathing suppressed, hand held 
wamingly up, and ear turned in the direction of 
the sound, and then we exchanged glances which 
required no thought-reader to tell that the word 
"tembo" (elephant) was in each one's thoughts. 
We at once redoubled our precautions, examined 
our guns, and put everything to rights for the 
trial that was before us. We could not see a yard 
ahead, and we had to trust to the sound to guide 
us in the right direction and indicate the nearness 
of the game. Evidently we were near, but the 
sound ceased, and we strained our attention to 
catch any further indication of the position of 
the elephant. Then we got down on our hands 
and knees and crept along, peering into the gloom 
with gleaming eyes, and ever and anon halting to 
spot, if possible, the game. Again the strange 
sound broke on our ears, and it seemed quite 
close, but strangely enough we heard no signs of 
breaking branches, or swish of bending bushes. 
The suspense became killing, and we hardly knew 
what to do. We looked at each other in painful 
perplexity, then on again we went, after some 
pantomimic gestures and face-movements. Inch 
by inch we neared our supposed elephant. Once 
more the perplexing cry was repeated, and it 
seemed within a few feet, and still it was unac- 
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companied with any other indication that the 
animal was near. We glared through every 
bush ; we listened with new eagerness, but heard 
only the wild pulsations of our hearts, while the 
great drops of sweat poured down our cheeks and 
into our eyes. Suddenly there was a horrible 
snarl which made our hearts jump to our mouths, 
and the next moment no elephant but a wretched 
leopard bounded almost from under our noses. 
With an exclamation of disgust, though with a 
feeling of being relieved from an intolerable 
strain, we jumped to our feet, but too late to 
get another glimpse- of the monster cat, which 
disappeared in the bushes. 

Feeling rather ashamed of ourselves at being 
thus taken in, we resumed our hunt. We had 
not gone far when we were all astonished and 
upset by a terrible crashing as if a whole herd of 
elephants was bearing down upon us. My gallant 
men fled behind trees or tried to climb them, 
while I in the echoing forest stood bewildered, 
hardly knowing in what direction to look for the 
terrible enemy. The next moment a great rhino- 
ceros broke from the bushes close to us, and 
before I could fire, it disappeared again, blowing 
air through its nostrils with extraordinary snorts, 
in fact, a most thorough resemblance to a puffing 
steam-engine. We pushed on, but though we saw 
plenty of fresh spoor, we failed to set eyes upon a 
single elephant, and returned crestfallen to camp. 
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Business gradually improved at Ngongo. Food 
was bought in abundance from the Wa-kikuyu, 
while the Masai swarmed in daily with cattle, don- 
keys, goats, and sheep, enlivening our life consider- 
ably by their incessant attempts at stealing, their 
chanting, dancing, and military manoeuvres when 



coming for hongo, while their half-wild cattle 
were continually breaking loose, running amuck 
through the camp amidst great uproar, or breaking 
outside, inviting a grand chase, to be ultimately 
shot down. Makatubu signalized himself greatly 
in these hunts bv his fleetness, and his prowess 
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with his army revolver, whicli was a never-endiog 
cause of astonishment to the coast traders as well 
as to the Masai — for to them the revolver seemed 
a harmless toy. 

One of my men who had disappeared near 
Turuku in a very mysterious manner, was brought 
to us by a Masai El-Moruu (elder or married 
man), who had saved him from being spitted on 
the spear of a Moran. The warrior had found the 
poor fellow, and, as is customary, wanted to stab 
him. A man named KUimali also died here from 
dysentery, making the fourth death in my section 
of the caravan. The Wa-swahili elephant-hunters 
shot two elephants while we stayed here, but 
though I went out to try my luck twice, I failed 
even to sight one. 

Our life at Ngongo was, however, upon the whole 
a very pleasant one. The view was charming, 
the incidents and camp sights of the most lively 
nature, while in our palisaded camp we felt 
perfectly secure alike from Wa-kikuyu and Masai. 
Conversations with some of the better class 
traders agreeably filled up odd times, and the 
evenings were devoted to the pages of a favourite 
poet, or to astronomical observations. The days, 
it is true, were very hot, the temperature rising 
usually above 90°, though tempered by pleasant 
breezes. But then the nights were dehciously 
cool — Aff being no uncommon figure before 
sunrise. On one occasion, indeed, it was as low 
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as 32°, making a range of quite 60° within the 
twenty-four hours. 

In one of my shooting excursions, I saw for 
the first time specimens of that beautiful monkey 
known to naturalists as the Colobus guereza. Its 
great peculiarity is a stripe of long white hair 
running along the sides and meeting at the tail, 
which is also white, and in the case of the males 
even more bushy than a sheep's. The white hair 
at the sides is frequently a foot long, and round 
the root of the tail a half more. The rest of the 
skin is covered with short, velvety, black hair. 
This beautiful animal occurs only in dense forests, 
its habits being purely arboreal. It is found 
frequently on Kilimanjaro and in the forests of 
Kabe, from both of which places I got skins. 

After oiir fortnight's rest we found all our men 
thoroughly recruited and our preparations com- 
plete. The Pangani traders on an average would 
have little short of three months' food collected, 
which they were able to carry with the great 
number of donkeys they had bought. I myself, 
with such a number of men and only a dozen 
donkeys, was able only to take about twenty days' 
food. Of this the men now carried eight days' 
in addition to their load — and that too without a 
mutinous word — a fact which showed how tho- 
roughly they hated a purely meat diet, and which no 
less clearly revealed an enormous stride in moral 
discipline. If I had proposed to make the men 
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carry even a single day's food on leaving Rabai, 
not one wouW have moved a mile inland. Be- 
sides the twenty days' found in millet, beana, and 
maize, I had secured over twenty bullocks and five 
goats, which represented an additional week's 
rations. 

The 20th of September was given up to a grand 
" Sadaka " or sacrifice to propitiate the gods and 
learn the decrees of fate. This Sadaka consists 
in the enjoyable religious exercise of feasting on 
fat things and the best of the land, while they 
chant or intone certain prayers. A sign is then 
sought for as to the best day and hour for 
travelling, without which no Pangani or Mombasa 
caravan thinks of leaving camp. The result of 
these pious performances was the discovery that 
their Sunday (Friday) at the fourth hour, was 
the propitious time, and to that effect ' Jumba's 
man sang out the customary Ki-nyamwezi warn- 
ing to be ready. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TO LAKE NAIVASHA. 



It was highly expedient that we should start 
early, so as to reach water, and have ample time 
to select a secure camping-place and construct 
a strong homa for protection. But Jumba's 
search into the decrees of fate made it clear to 
the traders themselves that no one must leave 
Ngongo till four hours after sunrise, on pain of 
bringing down the wrath of the unseen powers. 
That hour having at last arrived, our excessively 
heavy-laden caravan, with men now thoroughly 
recruited, resumed the march for Lake Naivasha. 
Our route lay about N.N.W. through the 
dense forest by a beautiful cattle-road. We rose 
considerably in elevation over an undulating ridge, 
at the top of which we got an extensive view to 
the east, over the plain of the Athi to the Ulu 
Mountains. We had not gone far before we found 
that the Wa-kikuyu were literally swarming in 
the forest, on the look-out for an opportunity to 
dye their spears in blood or to capture goods. 
Our sensations were rather queer traversing these 
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forest depths, kept as we were continually on the 
alert, and in momentary expectation of encounter- 
ing treacherous poisoned arrows launched from 
among the trees. We had to proceed rery 
slowly, and halt every half -hour to allow the men 
to close up and to make certain all was well. A 
little after mid-day, we reached a curious circular 
depression, which had clearly been at one time a 
charming pond, but which was now dried up. 
The traders had expected to find water, and were 
considerably downcast at the discovery of its 
absence. There was nothing for it but to leave 
the direct route and penetrate into the veiy heart 
of the forest, where a pond was known to exist 
in disagreeable proximity to the Wa-kikuyu. 
Every one was now loud in denouncing the morn- 
ing's delay, as it would be close on sunset before 
the water could be reached ; and even then we 
should not be near a proper place for camping. 
There now ensued almost a race to see who 
should reach the water first, though the main 
object was to secure the safest place from a 
night attack, which every one now looked 
forward to as a certainty. 

Near sunset, a beautiful, forest-encircled pond, 
supplied by numerous springs, was reached, and 
then every trader, regardless of the general 
safety, sought out some spot for himself, pro- 
tected by impenetrable bush. Those who were 
not successful huddled together close to those 
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who were, for no one would remain in the open. 
The rule of the caravan was that the various 
traders and leaders should so occupy places with 
Aeir contmgenta « to form a oom^et; ring, the 
centre being occupied with the cattle, donkeys, 
&c. This highly necessary rule was in this 
instance totally disregarded, and as night set in 
we found we were camped in two converging 
lines, the base of the triangle being unoccupied, 
and our large herd of cattle being left unpro- 
tected. I myself had been among the first to 
reach camp, and as I had consequently got a good 
place, I did not think it incumbent upon me to 
assume the post of danger. 

As darkness began to set in, the amenities of 
the situation were not increased by a terrific 
thunderstorm, which, being followed by hail, 
reduced the porters to th^ most abject helpless- 
ness, for nothing paralyzes a negro faster than 
wet cold. Fortunately the storm soon passed 
over, and the genial warmth of the fires was 
beginning to revive the men, who, finding them- 
selves immolested, began to be more lively. A 
volley of guns soon upset any feeling of security, 
and made every man seize the ever-ready fire-arm. 
No one, however, dared budge from the fires, 
though a moment's thought should have told them 
that thereby they only served to heighten their 
danger. The next moment a commotion was 
heard among the cattle, and warning voices 

Y 
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shouted out that the Wa-kikuyu were stampeding 
them. The prevailing confusion and terror were 
so great that no attempt would have been made 
to stop this disastrous proceeding if I had not 
stirred up my own men, and with my brave 
fellows, Brahim and Makatubu, rushed off in 
pursuit. In the dense darkness, we, of course, 
could not distinguish friend from foe, but fired 
aimlessly into the forest, in the hope of frighten- 
ing the disturbers of our peace, as we tore along. 
We soon succeeded in heading the runaways and 
bringing them back, though, if they had got 
twenty yards further, they would have been hope- 
lessly lost. Several arrows were shot from the 
bush, and two bullocks were brought in wounded. 
The cause of the original volley had been an 
attempt to massacre one small party by creeping 
up to them. They were only discovered after a 
simfe had nearly ended the life of a porter. A 
prompt volley, however, had scattered the mur- 
derers, several having thus been wounded, and 
one left dead. At the same moment a party of 
natives with wonderful hardihood had got among 
the cattle, and tried to stampede them. Another 
and yet another attempt was made to effect this 
very desirable capture, and though they failed to 
carry off the lot, they at least got a few, of which 
some were mine. What was still worse, two of 
the coast porters were either speared or captured. 
Not a soul slept the livelong night. A continuous 
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fusillade was kept up as our sole protection ; and 
certainly several bullets must have found their 
billets, to judge from the blood-stains next morn- 
ing. Numerous arrows were launched into the 
camp, but fortunately no one was wounded, 
mainly owing to the fact that the men protected 
themselves by the Masai-dressed hides. 

The first streaks of dawn were greeted with 
gladness, for as yet we were unaware of the extent 
of our losses. These turned out to be no more 
than above indicated. The traders, however, were 
in a furious mood, and ready for any deed of blood. 
An opportunity soon presented itself, and a large 
capture of the Wa-kikuyu was effected. Every 
one clamoured angrily to have their throats cut 
at once, and they were hustled about fearfully 
with fierce imprecations. On all sides through 
the forest could be heard the native war-cry, and 
it seemed as if nothing but a massacre would end 
the episode. I let the traders do as they pleased 
at first, as the robbers well deserved a fright ; 
but on seeing that they were about to proceed to 
extreme measures, I put in a very determined 
protest against any further bloodshed. With 
difficulty I succeeded in my endeavours, and got 
them released. 

Considerably delayed by this scene, we re- 
simied our march. The natives were now literally 
in thousands, and every now and then we had to 
make a stand and scatter them by a show of our 
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guns. We thus succeeded in getting out of the 
worst part of the forest, and, as we progressed, the 
Wa-kikuyu finding we were too many for them 
gradually dropped off, and we were finally left at 
peace. We were now considerably over 6000 feet 
in elevation, and I was thrown into ecstasies of 
delighted surprise in observing several very fine 
coniferous trees (junipers and podocarpus), rising 
to a height of little short of 100 feet, among mag- 
nificent Cape calodendrons, splendid-flowering 
trees never before found north of Natal. The 
whole scene was singularly rich and varied with 
the numerous trees of temperate aspect, and the 
dense undergrowth of bushes, mostly covered with 
charming flowers which emitted a rich, though 
heavy, perfume. Beautiful glades honeycombed 
the forest, and cattle-paths connected them with 
each other. 

Shortly after mid-day we emerged from the 
forest and descended to a ledge or step of the 
plateau, which has clearly been formed by a 
subsidence of the ground in a line parallel with 
the main line of fault. 

About 3 p.m., we reached the edge of the 
plateau, and once more overlooked the Dogilani 
desert. The view across this wilderness to the 
dark fi:*owning wall of Mau was strikingly impres- 
sive. But the objects which riveted my atten- 
tion were two isolated mountain masses which it 
required little geological knowledge to recognize 
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as volcanic. The most southerly and the larger, 
viz. Donyo la Nyuki, appeared as a great crater, 
one side of which had been blown away, and in 
the centre of which had risen a secondary cone, 
the southern half of the crater-rim encircling it 
like a wall or embankment. The mountain seen 
to the north was Donyo Longonot or Suswa, 
which exhibited the appearance of a broad trun- 
cated cone, so very suggestive of a fine crater, 
that I concluded at once that it must be one, 
and resolved, if opportunity occurred, to ascertain 
correctly whether it was so or not, The view to 
the north was shut in by the escarpment of the 
plateau on which I was standing, which here bent 
round and ran westward about ten miles. This 
part was known as Mianzi-ni, which is a Swahili 
term, meaning the district of the bamboos, of 
which there is a forest at that place. It looked 
very grim and uninviting then, but, as the sequel 
will show, it was fitting it should be draped in 
sombre hues, as an omen of what was to be the 
character of my after-acquaintance with it. 

I had little time for reflection, however, as the 
day was well spent, and we had yet far to go. 
The men, heavily burdened as they were, had 
been on their feet since morning without proper 
rest, and without either food or water. They 
were already beginning to break down sadly, and 
needed all available means of suasion to keep them 
going. Our camping-place was still a considerable 
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distance off. Each one began to press forward to 
the best of his abilities, heedless alike of weaker 
men, or the danger to stragglers ; and soon the 
whole caravan was a series of broken parties, only 
connected here and there by worn-out porters 
stretched out to rest. We reached the barren 
plain, descending the almost precipitous face of 
the escarpment by a capital diagonal cattle-track, 
worn by myriads of cattle during centuries of 
continuous migration from the high to the low 
pasturage, or vice versa. 

As we reached the bottom, the shades of even- 
ing began to gather, and still the watering-place 
was not reached. Men were falling down ex- 
hausted with their great loads, those of the coast 
porters being all considerably over 100 lbs. 
Every one was looking after himself, and pressing 
forward to slake his thirst. Suddenly we were 
all thrown into confusion by an extraordinary 
event. Lions attacked the donkeys, and killed 
several. The porters threw down their loads and 
fled. Donkeys were doing the same, kicking off 
their burdens, and braying lustily with fear. 
Many of these, breaking through the bushes, were 
taken for lions by the panic-stricken porters, and 
shot down. The cattle got away from all 
control, and crashed through the brake, adding 
further to the chaos. The shouts and cries of 
men, mingled with the roaring of lions, the bray- 
ing of donkeys, and an almost continuous fusillade 
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from fire-arms, furnished all tlie elements of a 
night of horror. 

Among the traders a sauve-qui-peut was pro- 
claimed, and the leaders, heedless of their goods 
or men, and thinking but of their own personial 
safety, deserted their all, and fled forward to seek 
the camping-ground. Ably seconded by Martin 
and the headmen, I contrived to keep down the 
panic in our section, and two hours after sunset, 
we arrived at Guaso Kedong without the lo|is of 
goods or men. Not so fortunate were the Pangani 
traders. More than one-quarter of the caravan, 
frightened to death by the lions, and in the behef 
that we had been attacked in front, dared not 
advance, but huddled together like a flock of 
sheep, seeing lions in every waving bush, and 
Wa-kikuyu in every tree stump. They must have 
suffered considerable hardship, as they were 
without fire, food, or water, and the wind blew 
with biting fury from the plateau. Throughout 
the night, guns were fired at intervals, which told 
eloquently the nervous plight the men were in, 
while we ourselves, with roaring fires and plenty 
of water, could afford to laugh over the supremely 
ludicrous, though dangerous, episodes of the 
night. 

To hunt up lost donkeys and cattle, collect 
loads thrown away, and otherwise repair the 
disasters of that strange night, required a halt of 
three days. Even then we departed with a con- 
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siderable reduction in our sinews of war. For- 
tunately, however, no men were killed or wounded, 
a fact perfectly miraculous, everything considered. 
If the Wa-kikuyu had put in an appearance that 
night, disorganized as we were, they might have 
obtained a glorious haul of plunder. 

Guaso Kedong we found to be a charming 
stream, gushing up from a small rock-basin at the 
base of the escarpment. It supplied a delightfiil 
wan^^ bath, as the water has a temperature of 83°, 
while the average of the air was only about 70°. 

Before leaving this camp Jumba, by some 
occult means, pretended to infuse a healing virtue 
into a black bullock, so that all who should take 
hold of it would be cured of whatever ailments 
they possessed. To diffuse the healing influence 
all the porters turned out to lay hands upon the 
sacred animal. The ceremony, however, degene- 
rated into a boisterous farce. In the end the 
men pulled the poor brute about by the tail, till it 
was nearly- driven mad, and I had to intervene. 

Keeping north by we^t from camp, we skirted 
the base of the plateau, and soon reached a larger 
Guaso Kedong flowing in a deep and narrow 
channel cut in very firm tuff, which indicated that 
we were back again into the area of the later 
manifestations of volcanic energy. Numerous 
fragments of obsidian lay scattered about like 
pieces of bottle-glass. 
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About 10 a.m. we reached an open space where 
I shot a zebra, and thence we continued our way 
by an admirable cattle-road through the forest. I 
was well in front, accompanied by Songoro, when 
I was suddenly electrified by the sight of a herd 
of ten elephants crossing the pathway ahead- I 
stood transfixed by the sight, for they were the 
first I had ever seen in a wild state. Ordering 
Songoro back for Brahim and the big ** bone- 
smasher," I hurried away alone, afraid of. losing 
my game. Plunging into the dense bush, and 
threading its labyrinths with bated breath and 
palpitating heart, I was soon on their trail, and 
in a short time I was alongside of the elephants 
as they tramped onward leisurely, treading down 
the bushes and feeding on the leafy branches. 
Getting within ten yards, I took aim at one great 
fellow, which unfortunately was standing in a 
bad position, and fired, hitting him just behind the 
shoulder, but at such an angle that I missed the 
heart. The next moment there was a fearful 
crashing, and the whole herd went thundering 
away. Alone as I was, several miles from the 
route, I was reluctantly compelled to give up the 
chase and return, unable to ascertain what 
damage I had done. A short distance farther on 
the porters saw some more, and it was clear that 
they were in considerable numbers, though doubt- 
less at other seasons, when the Masai are wander- 
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ing over the low grounds, they retire to the forest 
depths of Mianzi-ni and Kikuyu. 

At mid-day, aftera shai-p march, we reached the 
head-waters of the Guaso Kedong (Mkubwa), 
which, Kke the smaller stream of the same name, 
rises at the base of the escarpment. We here 
camped, and I now determined practically to 



verify my conclusion regarding Donyo Longonot, 
and to see whether I was right in regarding it as 
a splendid specimen of a volcanic crater. Select- 
ing fom* of my best men, I lost no time in setting 
off, as we had clearly a pedestrian feat to per- 
form. We rose gently in height through le- 
leshwa bush, in which we saw several eland. A 
hard tramp of two hours and a half brought us 
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right to the base of the mountain, only to be con- 
fronted with a yawning rent, which seemed to cut 
us off from the object of my curiosity. This 
feature is cleariy of igneous origin, formed in 
extremely firm tuff or volcanic dust. Making a 
considerable detour^ we at last found a place to 
cross. I had here, however, to leave two of my 
followers, thoroughly done up by the, to them, 
unusual pace at which I had been walking. I had 
now only Brahim and Songoro to keep me com- 
pany, as I braced myself for the extremely steep 
ascent. Crossing some shelves or steps of very 
scoriaceous lava overlying fine volcanic dust, we 
pushedon, stumbling, panting, and perspiring, over 
nasty, grass-hidden, ejected blocks, and through 
horrid thorny bush. I experienced due pleasure 
at the sight of several charming clumps of heath. 
Some of this I plucked and stuck in my hat, as 
I shouted " Excelsior *' (in Ki-swahili) to Brahim 
and Songoro, who responded in rather gasping 
tones. Half-way up Songoro fairly caved in, and 
had to be left behind. Brahim looked the very 
incarnation of wickedness as he set his teeth, and 
struggled after me, ashamed of being beaten. 

At last we reached the bottom of the cone 
proper, and with astonishment I viewed its extra- 
ordinary steepness. It beat anything of the kind 
I had ever seen. I made a determined spurt, lite- 
rally on hands and knees, to ascend this part. The 
slightest slip would have landed me half-way down 
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the mountain. At last I reached the top, and the 
scene that lay before me fairly overwhelmed me 
with wonder. I found myself on the sharp rim of 
an enormous pit, as far as I could judge, from 
1500 to 2000 feet in depth. It was not, however, 
an inverted cone, as volcanic craters frequently 
are, but a great circular cavity, with perfectly per- 
pendicular walls, and about three miles iji circum- 
ference, without a break in any part, though on the 
south-western side rose a peak, several hundred 
feet above the general level of the rim. So per- 
pendicular were the enclosing walls, that imme- 
diately in front of me I could not trace the descent, 
owing to a slight angle near the top. So sharp, 
also, was the edge of this marvellous crater, that I 
literally sat astride on it, with one leg dangling over 
the abyss internally, and the other down the side 
of the mountain. The bottom of the pit seemed 
to be quite even and level, covered with acaoia 
trees, the tops of which, at that great depth, had 
much the general aspect of a grass plain. There 
were no bushes or creepers to cover in the stem 
and forbidding walls, which were composed of beds 
of lava and agglomerate. The scene was of such 
an astounding character that I was completely 
fascinated, and felt under an almost irresistible 
impulse madly to plunge into the fearful chasm. 
So overpowering was this feeling that I had to 
withdraw myself from the side of the pit. 
Looking down the side of the mountain, I 
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noticed Brahim fairly stuck several hundred feet 
below, and my feelings found vent in hurralis and 
excited shouts to come up and see the wonderful 
sight. Somewhat relieved by this outburst, I 
turned my attention to the surrounding country. 
Looking towards the north, the first sight that 
riveted my gaze was the glimmering, many-isled 
expanse of Naivasha, backed to the west by the 
Mau escarpment, whose black colour was height- 
ened and rendered more picturesquely savage by 
tumbling thunder-clouds, with here and there the 
linear arrangement which told of heavy showers. 
Flashes of lightning broke forth ever and anon, 
to be followed by grand peals of thunder. To 
the east rose abruptly the plateau which we had 
so recently left, and over the bamboo-clad heights 
of Mianzi-ni could be seen the higher masses of a 
splendid range of mountains. To the south 
stretched the desert of Dogilani, with the less 
perfect but larger crater mass of Donyo la Nyuki. 
All this had to be taken in rapidly, as we had a 
long tramp before us to reach camp. My obser- 
vations indicated a height of 8300 feet. The 
highest point, however, would be little short of 
9000 feet. 

We now hastily retraced our steps, for the sun 
had almost set, and we knew only too well that 
there were lions as well as Masai in the path. 
Picking up Songoro, and then the other two men, 
we hurried backward almost at a run. Half-way 
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darkness came on, with a drizzling rain, and we 
had to push along more by instinct than any- 
thing else. Two hours after sunset we reached 
camp, to be hailed with joy by the caravan, who 
were becoming anxious about us. I rose at once 
in the estimation of the traders, when our story 
was told — as I had declared, on first seeing 
the mountain from the plateau, that I was certain 
there was a great pit in its centre. It remains 
but to be said that one of its Masai names is 
Donyo Longonot, meaning the ** mountain of the 
big pit." They declare that there are snakes of 
enormous dimensions to be found in it. The 
Masai describe a remarkable pit in the neighbour- 
hood, in which animals are at once suffocated if 
they by any means fall into it. This must 
mean an emanation of carbonic acid gas. 

At Guaso Kedong, on the day following the 
interesting discovery of the crater, the ivory that 
had been collected so far was secretly buried, 
pending their return homeward ; and then after 
despatching a party to Mianzi-ni with an Ando- 
robbo, who declared there were several tusks 
to be got, we resumed our way to Lake Nai- 
vasha. Passing between Donyo Kejabfe (Gold 
Mountain) and Donyo Longonot, we crossed a 
connecting ridge, and then we had the charming 
expanse of water fiill in view. The march 
proved to be a very hard one, and near sunset the 
men were badly paralyzed by a very heavy hail- 
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storm, which came down with much fury before 
shelter could be obtained. It became clear that 
the lake itself was not to be reached that night, 
and we determined to camp at a deserted Masai 
kraal, a few of the huts affording a slight shelter. 
To my dismay, when far on in the night, I 
heard that one of my men who had fallen behind 
paralyzed with the cold had not come into the 
camp, and now it was out of the question to set 
out in search of him in the pitchy darkness 
and bitter cold. A relief party, sent back at day- 
break to seek him, came upon his corpse, or 
rather the remains of it. He had died from the 
exposure, and hyenas had sadly mutilated him. 

Pushing on over a beautiful grassy district, 
we soon reached a broad plain, which lies between 
the lake and the escarpment. Here were seen 
thousands of zebras. We actually surrounded 
two large herds, though the only result of a 
terrible fusilade was the death of two, which fell 
to my gun. It was a magnificent sight to watch 
these beautiful animals thundering along in great 
squadrons; here stretching out like racers, as 
they passed in dangerous proximity to the enemy ; 
there massed up at bay, with excited mien and 
head high up, trotting about with splendid action, 
as if daring the hunter to approach. Anon 
they might be seen at safer distances, turning 
round to face their human foes, with the 
indignant bewildering inquiry, expressed by a 
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half bark, half whistle, what on earth this 
incursion of strange beings meant ? 

The bosom of the lake itself was one moving 
mass of ducks, with ibises, pelicans, and other 
aquatic birds. Passing round the north-east 
corner, we reached a grove of thorny acacia, and 
just as we were entering we were suddenly alarmed 
by a buffalo emerging from it, and exhibiting signs 
of a desire to scatter us. My rifle was not at 
hand, but the animal changed its mind, and thus 
we were allowed to camp in peace. 

Not a moment was lost in stacking the loads, 
and setting to work fence-building, for we had 
now arrived at one of the most precarious parts 
of the entire route. Every one, however, worked 
with a nervous energy that left nothing to 
be desired, and long before the warriors had 
gathered in any numbers, we were safely sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable thorn barrier. 

I here discovered that for the second time I 
had struck Fischer*s route, but only to learn that 
Naivasha had been his furthest point. After his 
arrival here he had secured a large quantity of 
ivory, but having been sadly reduced by illness, he 
was compelled to turn back when within a few 
days' march of his goal — Lake Baringo. 

That fact certainly is not to be wondered at, 
when we understand the atrocious life one is com- 
pelled to lead among the Masai savages. They 
ordered us about as if we were so many slaves. 
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I had daily to be on exhibition, and perform 
for their delectation. " Take off your boots." 
** Show your toes." " Let us see your white 
skin." " Bless me I what queer hair ! " " Good 
gracious 1 what funny clothes ! " Such were the 
orders and exclamations (anglicized) which 
greeted me as they turned me about, felt my hair 
with their filthy paws, while " Shorfe" (friend), 
" give me a string of beads," was dinned into my 
ear with maddening persistence. They made us 
stop for nearly five days, till all the El-moran from 
far and near should have an opportunity to come 
and plunder us. We were within an ace of a 
fight, which would have been disastrous, and we 
had to eat humble pie to propitiate their lordships. 
The amount of goods we here disposed of was 
appalling. No one asked in vain, and few were 
left unsoothed, and yet, strangely enough, in the 
midst of it all we made great friends with 
some of the elders, who delighted to sit and talk 
with us, showing a frankness and an absence of 
suspicion such as I have never seen elsewhere 
among Africans. They had an admirable know- 
ledge of the geography of an enormous area. 
This they had acquired by their continuous war 
raids and their nomadic habits, and they imparted 
their information without reserve. 

We got considerable quantities of milk from 
the women, but secretly, as they are not allowed 
to sell the precious fluid, that being reserved for 
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the use of the bloated young warriors. But 
women are women everywhere, and a few 
blandishments, chuckings under the chin, or 
tempting displays of beads, won their hearts and 
secured the objects of our desire. In some 
respects I began almost to like the Masai (men as 
well as women), as I gradually became accustomed 
to their arrogant ways ; for, troublesome and over- 
bearing as they were, they displayed an aristo- 
cratic manner, and a consciousness of power, which 
seemed to raise them infinitely above the negro — 
as I had seen him. The damsels, of course, would 
have been without fault, if they had only discarded 
clay and grease and used Pears* soap. Certainly 
there is as fine an opportunity for the introduction 
of that valuable article into the Masai country as 
there is of Manchester cottons into the Congo. 
It has been certified, I believe, on unimpeachable 
authority, that the use of Pears' soap is akin to 
godliness. Imagine, then, how it would pave the 
way for philanthropic effort ! 

It must be confessed, however, I had much 
reason to be thankful that at Naivasha I was in 
the possession of a sound liver, for the con- 
sequence of being a bilious being in a bilious 
world at this period might have been disas- 
trous to further progress, by leading to the com- 
mission of some rash act or other. As it was, 
I was proof against all the ills that the traveller 
in Masai-land is heir to, and was enabled to pre- 
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serve my equanimity under the most unpleasant 
circumstances. 

To the west of our camp, and forming a spur 
to the Mau escarpment, rose the rounded outline 
of Donyo Burn (Steam Mountain). I resolved 
to visit it, and ascertain for myself how far it 
deserved the name, as it would be important to 
make sure that the volcanic forces were still in 
action, however mildly, in this interesting region. 
I contrived to get into the good graces of a 
powerful Masai, and cajoled him into guiding me 
to the mountain. Selecting eight men, we set off 
on our dangerous trip. Our way at first lay 
across the grassy plain which lies to the north of 
the lake, and we were amused and delighted by 
the manner in which the numerous herds of 
zebra played and frisked in the pure enjoyment 
of life and utterly unconscious of danger, within 
forty yards of us. Their tameness certainly was 
most attractive to me, and a continual source 
of pleasure. I would allow none of my men to 
frighten them, though we could have easily shot 
dozens. This remarkable absence of fear is due 
to the fact that the Masai never molest them, as 
they are not eaten by that race. Though they 
keep down the grass, they are not even driven 
away, and in these virgin fields, no sportsman has 
yet appeared with his thirst for blood. 

A couple of hours brought us to a small arm of 
the lake near the base of Buru, the ascent of 
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which we at once commenced. Near the bottom 
we noticed a great rent along the side of the moun- 
tain, looking exactly like a railway rock cutting. 
The rocks we found to be trachytic, with large 
bosses of obsidian of the purest black. Rounding 
a shoulder of the mountain, we got a splendid view 
north along a narrow trough formed by the con- 
traction of the Dogilani plain, the two escarp- 
ments running from Naivasha northward parallel 
to each other, and rising abruptly to a height of 
9000 feet. In this meridional trough lay gleam- 
ing the many-isled and papyrus-fringed lake, 
cut ofE to the south by the thin conical peaks 
of Lolbitat and the crater of Longonot, on 
the eastern side of which could be detected a 
pretty parasitic cone of the most perfect propor- 
tions. North of the lake lay the pale green plain ; 
then a darker stretch of bush country with some 
irregular ridges; farther on a strange assemblage 
of skeleton trees, dead through some secular cause 
and marking the area of the "Firewood Plain," 
(Angata Elgek). This plain showed striking 
evidence of the agency of volcanic forces in 
forming its surface features, for numerous cones ap- 
peared here and there, though strangest of all were 
the numerous lines of faults crossing the trough 
from side to side and raising prominences not 
unlike the earth-works of a fortified place. Several 
faults ran across two of the cones and split them 
up into a curious assemblage of walls, pinnacles, 
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and yawning rents. Beyond the " Firewood 
Plain " lay gleaming the pretty lakes of Blmeteita 
and Nakuro, the dark walls of the neighbouring 
'plateaux forming an admirable contrast to the 
glimmering waters. In the far distance could be 
descried the mountains of Kamasia, and they 
were looked at eagerly, for we knew that the 
mysterious Lake Baringo lay at their base. Over 
the eastern plateau — here called Lykipia — a fine 
view of the splendid mountain range of that region 
was obtained, which looked all the grander froni 
the picturesque effects of a storm-cloud tumbling 
along its sides. 

Having recovered our breath and enjoyed 
thoroughly this glorious landscape, we hurried on, 
as we had our work cut out for us if we hoped to 
get back to camp that night. Rounding the 
northern shoulder of Burn, we passed a humpy, 
parasitic cone, and then another, both of which 
were largely composed of obsidian. This brought 
us to the steaming area, which we were able to 
identify by clouds of vapour and a curious puffing 
sound exactly resembling a steam-engine starting 
work. Here our venerable guide caused us to 
take grass in our hands as we approached the 
mysterious place. We soon reached the holes, 
and to propitiate the troubled spirits of the earth 
we threw our vegetable offerings into a great 
pit, from which with curious regularity was puffed 
or hissed out clouds of steam, accompanied some- 
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times by gurgling, at other times a rumbling, 

noise. This pit Ues on the line of a rent which 

can be traced a considerable distance down the 

side of the mountain. Further along we came to 

the edge of a lava clifp, and here the emission of 

steam was most copious, as though it were hissed 

out from the safety-valve of an engine. The rock 

was so hot that my men could not walk on it, 

and it was decomposing, under the disintegrating 

influence of the steam, into a crimson-red clay. 

This was considered to have a wonderful medicinal 

virtue, and my men painted themselves all over 

with it. I also went the length of spotting my 

forehead. The altitude of these steam-holes is 

7055 feet. The conclusion that I arrived at after 

examining the ground was that the steam had not 

a deep-seated source, but simply originated by 

water percolating into the lava current on which 

we stood, that lava having been so lately 

ejected that it had not as yet cooled down — for it 

is a well-known fact that lava currents of any 

depth require years to lose their original heat. I 

saw no hot springs here, but only the warm water 

left by the condensation of the steam. The whole 

aspect of our surroundings strikingly suggested 

(geologically speaking) quite recent volcanic 

activity. 

Of the mountain itself it may be said that it is 
a very irregularly-shaped mass of volcanic rocks, 
its appearance in no way suggesting a volcanic 
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origin. An examination, however, shows that it 
has frequently altered its focus of eruption, while 
numerous parasitic cones have arisen around it till 
the ejections have destroyed the original conical 
shape of the typical volcano. The height of 
Burn will be little short of 9000 feet, but I was 
prevented ascending it by the threatening appear- 
ance of the sky. 

We were unpleasantly reminded of the country 
we were in by suddenly coming upon a party of 
warriors hidden away in the bed of a rill, eating 
flesh. On seeing us they started up in the most 
threatening manner, as the steam-holes are con- 
sidered sacred ground, and to find them eating 
flesh is a grievous offence — of which I shall have 
something to say in the sequel. Our venerable old 
guide was frightened, and we stood on the defen- 
sive. The El-moran demanded angrily what we 
were doing there. Fortunately, a happy idea 
struck our guide, and he declared he was taking 
us to bring away some tusks of ivory he had 
hidden at the bottom of the hill. This mollified 
them a little, though if we had been more defence- 
less, and seemed more afraid, th^y would not 
have scrupled to murder us off-hand. Glad to 
get out of their way, we hurried down the hill, 
and returned to camp, getting in after dark, 
though several did not reach for thr,ee hours later. 
I had been not less than eleven hours on my feet, 
walking and climbing as fast as I could, without 
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a moment's rest, and even the guide was nearly 
done up. 

During the night the warriors tried to stampede 
our cattle, but failed. It required all our patience 
more than once to avoid a fight with the arrogant 
savages. Upon the whole, however, we were 
fortunate, if we were to believe the stories of the 
traders, — how the young warriors would, against 
all opposition, carry ofE whole loads of goods, or 
bring goats or sheep into camp, and compel the 
traders to buy them, whether they wanted to or 
not ; how, further, they would slap the porters and 
call them cowards, or strike their great spears in 
the ground and dare them to fight. All this I 
saw something of, but never in its worse aspect. 
While we contrived to keep clear of embroilment, 
it was manifest tbat a smaller caravan would have 
been plundered without mercy. 

It is necessary I should at this point say a 
few words more immediately descriptive of Lake 
Naivasha. Its surroundings I have already deli- 
neated, and it is only needful to mention that the 
lake is an irregular square, twelve miles long by 
nine broad, comparatively shallow, as far as my 
examination extended, and lying at an elevation of 
6000 feet. There are three small islands rising in 
its centre, though possibly these may simply be 
beds of papyrus rising from a very shallow part. 
The water is fresh, supplied by the Guaso Giligili 
and the Murundat from the north, which seem to 
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have silted it considerably, to judge from the deep 
accumulations of alluvium which form the grassy 
plain. There are no fish, though hippopotami 
are numerous. One remarkable characteristic is 
that it is the habitat of enormous numbers of 
wild duck. These literally cover considerable 
areas at certain seasons of the year. 

The lake has originated without a doubt in the 
piling up of volcanic debris across the meridional 
trough, damming back the two streams from the 
plateau of Lykipia. Three cones (Lolbitat) rise 
conspicuously at the south end, and are clearly 
volcanic. The freshness of the w;ater would in- 
dicate either a very recent origin, or an under- 
ground channel. 

It was at Naivasha that I first matured a 
scheme of a perilous character. This was nothing 
more nor less than to send on my caravan with 
Martin and Jumba to Baringo, while I, with a 
small select party, made a flying visit to Mount 
Kenia and the fine range of mountains seen 
from Burn. 

On mooting my scheme, it was received with 
laughter and incredulity, which changed to remon- 
strance and profound astonishment when it was 
seen that I was serious. " What ! " said they ; 
" do you think you can penetrate a district with 
a few men, which we should be afraid to attempt 
with several hundreds ? Will you do with a 
handful what Fischer failed to do with an army ? 
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Do you know that a few years ago a caravan of 
200 was totally annihilated in that very district ? " 
Statements of this kind were poured upon me 
without stint, and reiterated ad nauseam. My 
only reply was that Mount Kenia hid to be 
reached somehow ^ as all my countrymen wanted to 
know the truth about it ; moreover, I had now 
learned something of the ways of the Masai, and 
thought I might rely upon my character as a 
lybon (medicine-man), where men and guns were 
of little use. Sadi and Muhinna hereupon fell 
into the depths of terror and despair. On 
their knees they implored me, with abject tears, 
to give up the project, which, to their cowardly 
imagination, seemed a march to certain death. 
I felt inclined to spurn the base-hearted knaves, 
and would probably have done so had I not 
rather enjoyed giving them a thorough fright. 
With me, as with most obstinate men, I suppose, 
such entreaties had an effect just the opposite 
of what was intended, and only deepened my 
resolution to make the venture. 

After a five days' detention we resumed our 
march on the 4th of October, starting very early 
to get well on the road before the Masai should 
turn up. A short distance from the camp we 
crossed the Murundat, which here runs in a very 
deep cutting through lake silt. Shortly after, we 
reached the Guaso Giligili, and kept parallel to it- 
We rose slightly in elevation, till we reached a 
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ridge of tracliytic rock, running across the trough, 
suggesting a lava flow from Burn. The Giligili 
cuts through this ridge, by a very deep channel. 
The bed of the stream was reached by a long 
incline, that might be supposed to have been 
formed by the hand of man, but which in reality 
has been worn out by myriads of cattle crossing 
continually during unknown years. We camped 
for the night on the banks of this river, and had a 
lively night with thieves, as we had no proper 
thorn fence. The rifle of one of my askari was 
stolen, and the traders lost a considerable number 
of articles. The whole caravan had to be on 
the alert the entire night. 

Next day we continued north through a pleasant 
country covered by a silvery-leaved bush, named 
leleshwa. The most striking feature, however 
was the marvellous number of dead trees which 
clothed the entire country,, and seemed to have 
died from natural causes. What these causes can 
have been, I cannot say, as they have not acted 
equally on all the species of trees. Probably the 
strange effect is due to either a change of tempe- 
rature or alteration of the rainfall. So marked, 
however, is this feature, that the Masai, with their 
love of descriptive names, have called this country 
Angata Elgek (Fire- wood Plain). 

We noticed on this march an enormous Masai 
kraal, which could not have held less than 3000 
warriors, and then some distance beyond appeared 
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another of equal, if not larger dimensions. On 
inquiry I learned that these were the respective 
camps of the Masai of Kinangop and Kaptfe on 
the one hand, and the Masai (Wa-kwafi) of Lykipia 
on the other, during one of their long periods of 
deadly fighting, in which they thus settled down 
before each other, with all their cattle, and fought 



day after day, till one gave in. Of this war and 
the mode of fighting I shall treat in another 
chapter. 

After a considerable march we reached a line 
of fault running across the trough, producing a 
feature exactly resembling a step. We descended 
this, and soon were camped in a picturesque 
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niche of the Lykipia plateau, with a pleasant 
stream, Ngarfe Kekup^, running through it from 
the heights to the salt lake of Elmeteita below. 
The trachytic rocks over which the Kekupfe runs 
have, by some chemical process, been altered into 
a white and soft rock, exactly resembling chalk 
in colour, weight, and hardness. This is used by 
the Masai in painting themselves, and making the 
heraldic devices on their shields. On reaching 
Kekupfe we formed two camps, to facilitate our 
clearing off in the morniug without delay or the 
leaving of any necessary article — this being the 
point where I intended branching off to Lykipia 
and Mount Kenia. 

As this trip was manifestly one of great hazard 
and uncertainty, and as I foresaw the possibility 
of flight, I took with me nothing but what was 
quite indispensable. My very best men, thirty in 
number, were selected to follow me, and so tho- 
roughly had I established discipline and confidence, 
that no one protested against being chosen. Then 
I had full confidence in Martin and Jumba Ki- 
mameta, the latter of whom had acted most loyally 
towards me. Some of the braver spirits among 
the traders, seeing me determiued to proceed to 
Lykipia, now declared that they would follow me 
as far as Mount Kenia, and I was only too glad to 
have them, as Sadi and Muhinna could not be 
trusted. We thus more than doubled our num- 
bers. In the evening Jumba and the other prin- 
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cipal traders came over to my quarters, and re- 
cited and chanted prayers from the Koran for my 
safety. This pious expression of their good-will 
over, some medicines were made by certain occult 
means as a further safeguard, and, to crown all, 
one of the sacred komas of the caravan was, as a 
great favour, handed over to me, to be carried 
at the head of my small party. They, of course, 
knew very well that I did not believe one whit in 
these dawas ; but this act of theirs served to show 
how sincere was their desire for my success, and 
I would have been worse than rude not to have 
accepted it in the spirit in which it was ofEered. 
There are some people, I suppose, who will express 
astonishment that I should even have seemed to 
tolerate such infidel practices. All that I can say 
to such people is, that I hope they may never be 
called upon to leave their comfortable arm-chairs. 
The view from Kekupe, up the steep face of the 
escarpment, a height of considerably over 2000 
feet, roused stirring memories of home scenes, so 
distinctly European-like was the aspect of the 
crags and the talus^ the lava-capped peaks and 
the shattered face of the precipices — every point 
of vantage being occupied by groups and groves 
of splendid junipers and podocarpus, with their 
pine-like appearance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TO LAKE BABINGO vid MOUNT EENIA. 

On the Gth of October, after a restless night, wo 
were up with the dawn, and having disposed of a 
hasty breakfast of zebra-steak and millet porridge, 
washed down with honey-sweetened tea, we 
braced ourselves for the ascent of the plateau. 

Pushing for atn hour through the steep, wooded 
slopes of the gorge of the Kekupe, we crossed 
that stream as it tumbled down in babbling music 
over coarse f olcanic agglomerate. I was sur- 
prised to observe that it was distinctly steaming. 
Putting my hand into the water, I was still more 
surprised to find it quile warm. My curiosity 
thus aroused, I continued up the stream, and soon 
I was charmed beyond description by emerging 
upon a delightful nook, surrounded by pic- 
turesque precipices and rocks bedecked with the 
most profuse vegetation. It was an exquisite 
illustration of the inimitable felicity of Nature's 
" art,'* the grim and cragged faces of the rocks 
becoming quite sunny and charming in their 
marvellously rich drapery of leaves and fronds 
and flowers. The central object of the whole. 
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however, was a grandly rugged rock-basin, in 
which the Kekupe welled up in living waters, 
sending off a silvery sheen of steam, which 
condensed on the overhanging leaves till they 
shone with diamond-like drops. So romantic 
was the spot that, as I stood entranced, I should 
not have been astonished to have been saluted 
by some ethereal water-nymph, or to have heard 
some syren notes. Poetical raptures, however, 
are generally transient in Africa. The charm was 
gone when I remembered I was the leader of the 
Royal Geographical Society's Expedition, and 
soon, on scientific cares intent, I was making the 
welkin ring, shouting for Songoro to bring my 
thermometer. On applying this test I found the 
spring to have a heat of 105° Fahr. 

Our route should have been nearly west, but it 
was impossible to climb the precipices. We were, 
therefore, compelled to keep almost due north, 
along a secondary line of fault, in one of which 
the Kekupe rose. There were several of these 
lines of upheaval (or depression), which produced 
most varied and picturesque effects, assisted as 
they were by a cap of compact lava-beds overlying 
coarse agglomerate, that, again, being crowned by 
fine trees. Finally, about midday, we emerged 
from the shattered sides of the escarpment and 
stood on the billowy expanse of the plateau at a 
height of 8400 feet. We camped shortly after in 
a dense grove of junipers, in which we found a 
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deserted village of Andorobbo — the hunting tribe 
of the • Masai country. The district is called 
Dondole, which, I am informed, means ** every- 
body's (that is to say — no man's) land," from the 
incessant quarrels for possession that have taken 
place between the Masai of Kinangop and the 
Masai (Wa-kwafi) of Lykipia. Shortly after 
camping I spied a herd of buffalo, and after a 
dangerous hunt shot two, a cow and a bull. In 
crossing a wooded gorge an animal bounded from 
some dense cover, which my men declared was a 
lion. I did not see it myself. 

Next morning, on waking, I felt it wondrous 
cold. On untying my small tent-door (I had 
taken Martin's tent), I was profoundly astonished 
at observing we were enveloped in an unmistake- 
able Scotch mist, which was driving with ghostly 
effect through the grove, and obscuring the view 
except in our immediate vicinity. As I danced 
about outside in patriotic enjoyment of this un- 
African phenomenon, with hands crammed to 
the bottom of my pockets, I could only feel the 
utmost pity at my benighted men, who, quite 
unable to see " the fun of the thing," shivered as 
if with ague, as they sat shrivelled up before huge 
bonfires. Of course it was out of the question 
to start in such weather, and we had to wait for 
three hours before the sun took sufficient effect 
and drove off the mist. 

Matters thus improved, we once more set forth. 

A a 
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We were in a somewhat anxious mood, however, 
as we expected to meet with the Masai. That 
meeting would very much determine our fate ; the 
passage of the ** Mlango " (door or gate) of a 
district is always the most ticklish matter. We 
had some idea that the Masai were near, and we 
proceeded with great caution, as we wanted to 
get to a camping-place before the news spread, 
so that we might unmolested get our boma 
constructed. On our way we were greatly 
astonished to observe the dried carcases of 
numerous cattle which dotted the entire district. 
They showed no signs of death by violence, and 
only some parts had been eaten by hyenas and 
other camivora. We came to the conclusion that 
some disease must be raging in the land. After 
some time we sighted a Masai kraal. Skilfully 
keeping out of sight, we came pretty near it, and 
finding a small stream (the head-waters of the 
Murundat) we camped, and in a surprisingly 
short time we were surrounded by a strong fence. 
We then made our presence known by firing a gun. 
We were highly pleased to find that the kraal 
was one of El-moruu (married men). Our plea- 
sure, however, was quickly dashed on learning 
that there was a big El-morans' (warriors') kraal 
quite close, and that they would soon be forward 
for their hongo. These bloated young scape- 
graces in a short time began to arrive in large 
bands. At first they greeted me most cere- 
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moniously, and in a few minuteB tbey transferred 
a considerable layer of odoriferous greaae and 
clay to my hand. Finding me harmless, though 
phenomenal, they began to cross-examine me. 
Where was I going? Where did I come from? 
What did I want ? and why had I so few goods ? 



These and a thottsand other questions were poured 
upon me. I told them that I was the white 
lybon of the Lajomba (Wa-swahih) — that I was 
visiting the country to find out for the traders 
by occult means where ivory was to be got. 
Mbaratien (their chief lybon) was a fraud in com- 
A a 2 
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parison to me 1 Could any one but a great 
medicine-man have a skin like mine, or hair like 
mine ? " Now, you there I " I .said, " come to 
me, and I will take off your nose and put it on 
again. Gomel you need not be afraid. Ah. I 
very well. Just look here for a moment, and I 
will show you a thing or two. You see my teeth ? 
Observe how firm they are " (here I tapped them 
with my knuckles). ** You see there is no fraud 
there. Just wait then till I turn my head. Now 
look ! they are gone ! " Here every one shrunk 
back in intense amazement, and the whole party 
were on the point of flight. Reassuring them, I 
once more turned my head, put matters to rights 
in a twinkling, and, bowing and smiling to my won- 
dering spectators, I once more rapped the teeth. 
Here let me inform the gentle reader (in the 
strictest confidence, of course) that I have a 
couple of artificial teeth, which at this juncture 
were perfect treasures. These I manipulated to 
the astonishment of the Masai, and as they 
thought 1 could do the same thing with my nose 
or eyes, they hailed me at once as a veritable 
" lybon n'ebor " (white medicine-man). 

After this they asked alternately for presents 
and medicines, though the regular black-mail had 
been paid. They pestered me horribly, dinning 
eternally the same persistent demand for beads, 
&c. I was actually pulled about as if I was a toy 
to be played with. They grasped my arm, pulled 
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my liair, and took off my hat. If I went into my 
tent, they would squeeze themselves after me, 
until everything was filthy. They gloried in fright- 
ening my men by making a show of stabbing them, 
and roars of laughter greeted their piteous terror. 
Cooking food, under the circumstances, was out 
of the question, and I had to be content to sit and 
munch some boiled Indian corn. On my asking 
for a guide to take me on next day, they laughed 
derisively. " What ! " said they, " do you not 
know that our cattle are dying in hundreds on 
all hands? You are a great lybon; you must 
stay with us and stop the plague." Here was a 
pretty fix ! In fact, I was regularly " hoist with 
my own petar." My appeals were made in vain. 
Stop I must. For two days I was detained, and 
my wits were exercised to the uttermost to invent 
excuses and reasons why I should go on to spread 
the blessings of my infallible cures over the 
country. The cure, I told them, was not to 
commence while I was in their neighbourhood, 
and not till ten days after I left. Through the 
day I had to make an hourly exhibition of my 
teeth-drawing, and during the night we had to be 
incessantly on the watch, as continual attempts 
were made to steal. The people were indeed in 
a very dangerous mood, as the horrid disease was 
threatening to cut off all their cattle. Round 
about the kraals the scene was simply fearful — 
hundreds of animals dying, and in all stages of 
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decomposition. No. attempt was made to bury 
these, or drag them away. The consequence was 
that a fearful stench prevailed, and the people 
were in helpless distress. To thwart them in any 
way was to throw them into a fury, and I verily 
believe we should have been murdered, but for the 
lingering belief that I had some power to stay the 
disease. They chanted from morn till night an 
incessant prayer, in the form of " A-man Ngai-ai; 
A-man Mbaratien *' (We pray to God ; we pray 
to Mbaratien). The women, painted in a curious 
fashion, with white clay on the face, danced in a 
ring, as they invoked Ngai or Mbaratien in their 
own fashion. The country seemed to be full of 
lamentations and despairing cries. Finding, at 
last, they could not extort anything more from 
me, and beginning to believe in my protestations 
that it was necessary for me to leave in order that 
my medicines might take effect, they let me go. 

Our route now lay over a hilly region, with 
rounded outlines. The steeper slopes were occu- 
pied by dark-green woods, while the tops of the 
ridges and the hollows were covered with a rich 
carpet of grass, forming the very richest of pas- 
turage. The whole scene was indeed lovely, 
teeming with rich luxuriance — a study in beauti- 
ful nature-curves, and variegated greens. The 
range of mountains which traverses the plateau 
added picturesque grandeur to the landscape 
as it lifted its imposing masses towards the 
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heavens. This range, it may be remarked, is 
not known to the natives by one general name, 
only the various conspicuous parts of it being 
thus distinguished. Thus one fine mountain 
to the south is called Donyo Kinangop, from the 
district to the west of it. Further north rises 
a great evenly-rounded mass, covered with dark 
forest, named Subugu (forest-clad) la Poron. The 
lower northern extension is known as Settima— a 
name long familiar to geographers ; while on the 
western side strikes out a spur known as Gojito. 
Under the circumstances, I think I am warranted 
in applying a name to the mountains a% a range^ 
and I have therefore designated it the Aberdare 
Range, in honour of the President of the Society 
which despatched me to those lands. The Aber- 
dare range rises to a height of from 12,000 to 
14,000 feet, and runs north and south, its total 
length being sixty miles. 

On this second march in Lykipia, we were 
greatly struck by the gigantic size of the junipers, 
which reached a height of quite 100 feet, with 
splendid boles. The beard-moss (usnea), clinging 
as it did to every twig, produced a very strange and 
ghastly efifect. As it waved in the breeze, it 
made the conifers look venerable and hoary, and 
almost unearthly. Maiden-hair and many other 
ferns of familiar aspect, such as the bracken, were 
to be seen peeping forth wherever the conditions 
were favourable. 
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Next morning I had the suprenie satisfaction; 
on looking out of my tent, to see the grass covered 
with unmistakable hoar-frost. This phenomenon 
astonished my men beyond i^ieasute ; it was the 
first time they had seen it. They could not, 
however, get up an enthusiasm for it, neither 
could they comprehend mine. They had cursed 
the cold in unmitigated terms throughout the 
live-long night, as they toasted their sides alter- 
nately before roaring fires, quite unable to sleep. 
We had again to wait a couple of hours till the 
sun warmed up the air, and there, within a mile 
of the equator, I had to warm up my booted feet 
by the fire as I stood enveloped in an overcoat, 
with hands crammed into my trouser pockets. 

A short distance from camp I was attracted by 
a sound like the low roaring of a buffalo, near the 
top of a steep, wooded slope. As we were short 
of food, I set off to hunt it up. Peering about 
for some time to try and spot the exact locality 
of my game, I was nearly thrown on my beam- 
ends by a savage growl frdm a dense patch of 
tall grass and bamboos. Looking towards the 
spot, I saw a fine leopard a few feet in front of 
me, showing its teeth in a savage manner, and 
crouching as if it would spring upon me. Before 
I could fire it had bounded out of sight. Eushing 
to the top of the ridge to try and sight it again, 
J was suddenly arrested by an object which fairly 
took my breath away. Before ipe, in the fore- 
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ground; lay a splendid interchange of grove and 
glade, of forest and plain, stretcliing in billowy 
reaches down to the marshy expanse of Kop^- 
Kopfe. Beyond rose abruptly and very precipi- 
tously the black, uninhabited mountains of the 
Aberdare range. Thpse features, however, were 
not what had fascinated me. It was something 
more distant. Through a rugged and picturesque 
depression in the range rose a gleaming snow- 
white peak with sparkling facets, which scintil- 
lated with the superb beauty of a colossal diamond. 
It was, in fact, the very image of a great crystal 
or sugar-loaf. At the base of this beautiful peak 
were two small excrescences like supporters to a 
monument. From these, at a very slight angle, 
shaded away a long glittering white line, seen 
above the dark mass of the Aberdare range like 
the silver lining of a dark storm-cloud. This 
peak and silvery line formed the central culminat- 
ing point of Mount Kenia. As I stood entranced 
at this fulfilment of my dearest hopes, I drew a 
great sigh of satisfaction; and as I said to Brahim, 
** Look 1 " and pointed to the glittering crystal, 
I am not very sure but there was something like 
a tear in my eye. But now, even while I stood 
and ga^ed, a moisture-laden breeze touched the 
peak, wove a fleecy mantle, and gradually en- 
shrouded the heaven-like spectacle. In a few 
moments there but remained a bank of clouds 
over the wooded reach of Settima. But I had 
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beheld a vision as if f5pom the Unseen to lure me 
on. 

I was aroused from a profound reverie by a 
shout. Glancing in the direction of the sound, 
I saw a number of men tearing along, pell-mell, 
after two curious creatures. Roused to action by 
the sight, I made a rush myself, but only arrived 
at the death. The animals turned out to be 
enormous otters, a male and female. Their 
tenacity of life was extraordinary. Before they 
succumbed, they were battered fearfully with 
rungus (knobkerries), and slashed with simes till 
they were almost cut to pieces. 

We camped in a very dense bit of forest, the 
gloomy shades of which were lightened with 
numerous snow-white orchids which hung in 
pendent beauty from every limb of the trees. The 
day being cloudy, however, the men felt it very 
cold, and they shivered and shook in the most 
woebegone fashion. 

On leaving camp next day, I spied a herd of 
buffalo. Crossing a deep gorge, and keeping in 
the shade of the forest, I got near enough to give 
one a fair side-shot. I thought at first I had 
missed it, but on following it up, the lynx-eyed 
Brahim discovered some drops of blood. After 
gliding along the track for about a mile, we came 
suddenly upon the wounded animal, just as I had 
warned Brahim to keep a sharp look-out. On 
discovering us it turned with an ominous growl 
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as if to charge. At the same moment, however, 
a ball from me knocked it down. Recovering 
itself somewhat, it made horrible efforts to reach 
us. Its vicious eyes were almost starting from 
its head ; every muscle was strained in its dying 
rage, and it seemed the very incarnation of vin- 
dictive and helpless fury. It required other two 
balls in its heart before the sanguinary struggle 
was finished. The horns were of enormous size, 
with a spread of considerably over four feet. 
Unfortunately one was broken. 

Continuing our way, after the men had cut up 
the meat, we passed through a glorious coniferous 
forest by a delightful cattle-road, though the 
amenities of the situation were not improved by 
the numerous decomposing bodies of cattle. These 
increased in number as we pushed on, showing that 
we were approaching Masai kraals. After more 
than an hour's tramp we emerged from the forest 
and entered the great Angata Bus, a fine treeless 
plain which stretches in unbroken monotony along 
the west side of the Aberdare mountains, as far 
as the bamboo forests of Kikuyu. Skirting the 
forest a short distance, we reached a charming 
glade or forest niche, through which ran a crys- 
tal stream. Here we camped, and, as usual, we 
encountered much annoyance from the Masai, 
though, fortunately, there were few warriors. 

Another provoking delay was now experienced, 
and matters began to look serious. Our small 
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stock of goods were rapidly becoming exhausted. 
Food we had none. We had expected to reach 
Kenia in less than eight days, but it seemed as 
far off as ever. What added the greatest peril 
to the situation was the idea which was getting 
afloat that I myself had been the originator of the 
disease — so rapidly had it been developed, and so 
appalling were its effects — and natives can never 
grasp the notion of a natural cause to "explain 
such phenomena. We were in a most critical 
position as they alternately swayed to and fro 
between a belief that I was the cause of the disease 
and that I might be the curer of it. I was kept 
in incessant anxiety, expecting that they would 
propose a crucial test, on which our lives would 
depend. 

The buffalo killed on the day of our arrival 
kept us in food on the following one ; but, on the 
third day there was not a pound of meat in the 
caravan. I tried to buy a bullock or goat, but the 
owners refused a healthy one, and, pointing to 
one on the point of death, said I might have that. 
The very sight of the animal made me feel inclined 
to retire behind a bush. It was a stringent rule 
that no gun should be fired in the vicinity of 
Masai; but, in despair, I broke through this 
necessary rule and went off to try my luck at 
buffalo-shooting. Though I hit two, I lost thein 
both in the impenetrable bush. For a short time 
I was actually surrounded by buffaloes, which 
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were crashing about among the bushes. Of 
course, we ourselves were not seen, except by a 
section of the herd. 

Next day, as the Masai were quarrelsome about 
my having fired my gun, I was compelled to stop 
in camp. The men, however, must have food. 
Fixing at last upon a bullock apparently fairly 
healthy, we contrived to buy it for an exorbitant 
price.. On killing it and opening it up, we all 
shriank back as a horrid steuch assailed our 
nostrils. We were not to be beat, however, and 
my men, less sensitive in their organs, and 
ravenous for food, worked away. We found that 
the heart had become greatly enlarged, and 
seemed a revolting mass of dirty, yellow fat. 
Both sides of the ribs and the back-bone had all 
the appearance of being rotten, and many of the 
bones were so far decayed that a push with a 
stick was sufficient to make them crumble up. 
The beef had a fearfully sickly appearance, and 
even my men turned away with screwed-up faces 
expressive of the utmost disgust. The hind legs, 
which were the healthiest part, were taken 
possession of for use, but my stomach had 
received such a " turn " that I could not bring 
myself to touch the meat, though I told Songoro 
to have a bit cooked. Towards night-fall I 
contrived to cram a small morsel down, and next 
morning, the edge of my repugnance beiug taken 
off, I got on somewhat better. . 
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On more than one occasion at this period the 
temperature was down at the freezing-point in 
the morning, with hoar frost on the grass, and 
rose to 90° Fahrenheit in the afternoon — ^a range 
of 60*^ in eight hours. 

On the 14th of October we were allowed once 
more to resume our journey. When we were about 
to start, I was called to see one of my men, who 
was reported so sick as to be unable to go on. As 
I had not heard of anything in particular being 
wrong with him, I thought he was shamming. I 
ordered them to place him on a donkey. As they 
were proceeding to do this, I was shocked and 
thunderstruck to see him actually die in their 
hands. Reflections and lamentations, however, 
were not allowed in the hard realities of our life. 
Our first impulsive exclamation of sorrow im- 
mediately gave place to one of alarmed anxiety. 
" For God's sake cover him up, and hide him 
quickly ! "• In a trice he disappeared in the bush 
before any of the Masai saw what had happened. 
The orders to march were then countermanded. 

The reason we gave to the Masai was that I had 
seen a sign which made it clear that it was a bad 
day to travel. The actual explanation of our 
conduct was the fact that the Masai consider the 
death of a Swahili on their land a personal out- 
rage upon themselves and a danger to their 
country, which can only be wiped out with the 
heaviest penalties. Moreover, they will on no 
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account allow a human body to be buried, as they 
consider that it poisons the soil — a belief which 
cremationists may note as showing that "niggers" 
have some advanced notions after all.. The 
consequences of the discovery of this death in 
our midst would have been of the most disastrous 
kind. In the first place the body would have had 
to be thrown out to the hyenas and the vultures. 
Then we should have been mulcted to an extent 
which would have meant utter ruin. Finally, we 
should have had to turn back in our steps, as 
further progress would have simply been impost 
sible. It was therefore from no callousness of 
ours that the porter was thus summarily stowed 
away. In the dead of night the men worked with 
a will, and by means of an axe and their hands 
they soon dug a grave in the heart of a dense 
brake. There the poor fellow was reverently 
laid, and all trace of his grave effaced. 

In crossing the Angata Bus to the Ururu River 
we sighted a herd of zebra, and though there 
were cattle indicating the presence of Masai only 
about a mile off, we were all so far reduced that 
I resolved to risk a shot. After some careful 
stalking I got within range. I dropped one ; and 
as the herd galloped off, a second bullet found its 
billet. Brahim was on them in a twinkling. He 
plunged his knife in their throats, and then, 
before I knew what he was about, he had cut off 
a huge steak, and eaten it raw. 
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My exclamations of disgust were stopped by- 
hearing warning voices, and turning about, I saw 
my men pointing in the direction of the Masai 
kraals. " We are in for it now ! " I mentally ejacu- 
lated, as I saw great numbers of warriors with their 
gleaming spears coming towards us at full trot. 
I retreated at once towards my men, Brahim 
bringing a huge chunk of the zebra with him. 
The warriors were soon down upon us, and in 
response to their cries we stopped and closed up. 
The El-moran in the most savage manner 
demanded an explanation. As they stuck their 
great spears in the ground, they asked us if we 
wanted to fight. If so, they were ready ! We at 
once put on our most " 'umble," Uriah Heep 
manner, and looked profoundly contrite. We 
were deeply grieved, we said, for thus infringing 
their customs, but we had done it for the purpose 
of getting a particular part of the creature's 
Qntrails which was necessary for the making up 
of our medicine. They had to be further 
softened by a largesse from our sadly diminished 
stores, and then they consented to let us go on, 
after I had spat upon them to show that I did not 
mean any harm to them. It may be understood 
I did this latter part of the ceremony with the 
most hearty good- will. 

Being thus allowed to depart in peace, we 
shortly after reached the Ururu (so named from 
the thundering sounds it raises) a couple of miles 
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to the north, where it forms a splendid waterfall. 
At the point where we crossed, the river spreads 
out on both sides as a great marsh (Kope-Kop§), 
through wluch rush a series of swift streams 
over bouldery channels. After passing these 
with difficulty, we felt comparatively safe, as the 
Masai on the two sides of the Kopfe-KopS are not 
on good terms ; besides, there were none in our 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Our food being nearly finished, it behoved me 
to go off and hunt, while the men constructed 
tbe homa. Brahim and I had not far to go before 
we sighted a buffalo bull on the outskirts of a 
forest tract. Working up to within about forty 
yards, I fired and hit him on the side. As he 
lumbered off towards the forest, I gave him a 
second bullet, which struck him in the hip. As I 
rushed forward, I saw the bull, as I supposed, 
tearing along outside the forest, and with eyes 
fixed upon him I went in pursuit. As I passed 
close to some dense bush, I was suddenly 
startled, and my mental and physical equiUbrium 
upset, by a fury-laden grunt, followed almost 
simultaneously by a headlong charge on the part 
of the original buffalo. Gentle reader, think me 
not a coward, if at this juncture I did not assume 
a heroic attitude and wait on mine adversary. I 
preferred " living to fight some other day," and I 
positively and ignominiously fled to the open. 
Satisfied, doubtless, at thus routing me, the 
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buffalo did not chase me far, or I should without 
a doubt have gone up like a rocket. He retired 
instead into the dense bush. 

Shouting to Brahim to stop his headlong career, 
we held a consultation as to what was to be done. 
Meat must be got. The bull was badly wounded, 
and he was in that bush ; ergo^ we must get him 
somehow. Ah ! but how ? To follow a vindictive 
old buffalo bull into such a dense bush was as bad 
as putting our heads into a lion's mouth. We 
prospected round about, but could see no opening 
except one, and that could only be traversed on 
hands and knees. To be charged in such a 
rabbit's hole was certain death ; but we were 
desperate with hunger, and we determined to run 
the fearful risk. The bush was so dense, so 
leafy, and so much branched, that we had literally 
to crawl on our bellies. We could not see a 
couple of yards before us. Taking a long breath, 
and interchanging glances which spoke volumes^ 
we got down on our knees — Brahim behind me. 
Pushing my head well in with breathless care, I 
stared into the gloom, and listened for a sound. 
Nothing rewarded me but the sight of the blood- 
bespattered bush, and the loud beating of my 
heart. My gun was then pushed forward, and I> 
in my prostrate attitude, dragged myself after it. 
Inch by inch we increased the danger. We were 
literally worming ourselves into the jaws of 
death. A few feet were passed. The gloom 
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deepened ; the suspense was fearful ; and yet we 
saw not our enemy. As every sense was 
strained to the uttermost, I was suddenly frozen 
by feehng Brahim nervously grasp my leg. A 
cold shudder convulsed me from head to foot. 
Recovering myself, I glanced round and saw 
Brahim's eyes glance with demoniac passion, 
while the great beads of perspiration burst from 
his swarthy skin. His eyes moved, and I followed 
their direction. They fixed on a dense mass of 
sticks, and I did not require to be told that he 
had spotted the bull behind the bush, and within 
three yards of us. I stared and stared again, 
but I could see nothing. On looking again at 
Brahim, I saw that he was quite mad with the 
danger and excitement, and was inwardly cxirsing 
me for my stupidity with all the savage intensity 
of his nature. Again I tried to penetrate the 
gloom, while I thought my heart would burst. 
At last a dark something was discerned; but 
which was head and which was tail I could not 
make out. The crisis, however, had come, and 
giving Brahim a kick and a look, I made him 
draw back and leave the passage clear. With a 
nervous clutch and suppressed breath, I raised 
the rifle, and aimed at the dark mass. As the 
gun broke the stillness with a terrific roar, I let 
it drop from my hand, and, tearing my way on 
all fours with astonishing speed, I reached the 
clearing and was on my feet in a trice. Almost 
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simultaneously a great black hulk crashed out 
of the bushes. I fled towards the open, while 
Brahim made for the bush. To my great relief 
I found that it was he that was the hunted. He 
was too adroit for the buffalo among the widely- 
scattered bushes, and soon we were recovering 
OTir breath and equanimity together. 

With blood now heated, and quite certain that 
we had fatally wounded the brute, we resolved 
not to give him up. Getting on his trail once 
again in a more open reach of undergrowth, 
we soon sighted our game standing among the 
bushes, looking excessively vicious, and up to 
any wickedness. Again I fired, and my shot was 
followed by another charge, as we fled for our 
lives. Fortunately for us the buffalo had a 
great repugnance to venturing beyond the verge 
of the forest. For the third time, therefore, he 
gave up the chase and returned to cover. We 
were not to be beat ; and like bloodhounds we 
renewed our attack. The leathery behemoth, 
however, had got as much as he cared for, and 
this time he went off towards the heart of the 
forest. Taking up the trail, we started off like 
dogs on the scent. Not a sound betrayed our 
steps, A motion of the finger or a look would 
indicate a drop of blood, or the fresh foot-prints. 
The first part of the way was comparatively 
free from undergrowth, so that we could pro- 
ceed with some speed, without the danger of 
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stumbling upon the buffalo unawares. After a 
two hours' hunt, in which we contrived to keep 
pretty close to our quarry, we entered a dense 
bush, and our dangers commenced afresh, as 
we knew that in his exhausted condition the 
wounded animal would almost certainly hide 
here. At last we felt certain from the freshness 
of the blood that we were quite close. Again we 
had to take to creeping along, sometimes on all 
fours, at other times with bent back. At last, 
in a very small tunnel, or rather at what seemed 
the end of a tunnel, we found ourselves in a 
remarkable quandary. Brahim had got in front 
of me, and we were creeping on like dark, 
noiseless spirits, when • I noticed his body be- 
coming rigid, his ear turned slightly forward, 
and his whole attitude betokening the most 
absorbing attention. I stared and listened, but 
I neither heard nor saw any sign of our proximity 
to the bull, and my imagination was left to 
picture the latter in all sorts of horrid positions, 
and to fully realize the fact that nothing earthly 
could save us, if we were charged at that moment. 
At last Brahim showed signs of life. With the 
utmost circumspection he withdrew himself, and 
I had to move to the front, as with telling glances 
he indicated that the buffalo was there. I felt 
horribly excited, but there was nothing for me 
but to venture forward. Whether the bull was 
ahead of us, or on one side, I did not know. 
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Inch by inch I ventured forward, keeping myself 
as ready as my cramped position would admit. 
At each few inches I tried to pierce the gloom 
and dense foliage, or listened for some sound. 
Suddenly, like Brahim, I became petrified, as a 
sound, like a pain-laden sigh, reached my ears. 
My heart seemed to stop its action. I held my 
breath till I was nearly suffocated, as I once 
more strained my attention to catch that thrilling 
sound. Again it came wafted to my ears, but 
locate it I could not. The sigh was the long-drawn 
breath of the buffalo, and I was certainly within 
a few feet of that most dreaded of all animals^ 
but whether it was right in front or standing 
alongside of me, I was quite unable to make out. 
What was I to do ? I dared not move. I was 
fixed. I cast back a glance at my companion, and 
we smiled in a sickly manner, which eloquently 
expressed our thought that here was a pretty 
business. That short minute seemed to expand 
into hours of killing excitement. Something 
had to be done ! At last, therefore, I pushed 
aside a small branch^. The next moment there 
was a grunt and a crashing of bushes, as the 
buffalo sprang to his feet. Thinking that he 
meant a charge, I threw myself back into the 
heart of a bush, to avoid the rush if possible. 
The crashing of the bushes in the contrary 
direction, however, relieved us of fiirther fears, 
and soon we were mopping our faces and 
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generally recovering tone, preparatory to resuming 
our hunt. 

It now seemed to resolve itself into a point of 
honour that we should secure the bull, and we 
were prepared to swear by all things sacred that 
we would have his carcase or perish. Again we 
got close to the dangerous creature, and Brahim, 
whose eyes and ears were more acute than mine, 
discovered him once more behind a very dense col- 
lection of bushes. Peering through, I could just 
discern the head. Taking aim, I fired. As the 
smoke cleared away, I became aware of the furious 
demon dashing with a terrific rush right into the 
heart of the bush. Again I fired, as he struggled 
fearfully to crash through, but, so absorbing was 
the sight, that I actually forgot to reload my rifle 
— the Express. The strength of the bush-trunks, 
and the enormous size of his horns, rendered his 
savage attempts abortive, and he retired, making 
us, however, prepare to be chased from one side or 
the other. Finding that he was running away, I 
hurried out and gave him a side-shot. This made 
him spin round, and we thought it prudent to 
ensconce ourselves behind a tree. Recovering 
himself, off he went, and as we followed, we again 
nearly stumbled upon him. Another half-hour 
was spent in the trail, but at last, to our infinite 
mortification, we were compelled to give up the 
chase, as night was fast approaching. 

I have detailed this buffalo-hunt at some length, 
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to show the character of the " sport " in the forest 
of Lykipia, and the extraordinary tenacity of life 
exhibited by that buffalo. I placed not less than 
six bullets in various parts of the bull's carcase, 
of which four were from a few yards* distance, and 
yet, after a four-hours* chase, we had to acknow- 
ledge ourselves baffled. 

Next day, as we dared not advance till we had 
prospected the country ahead, I despatched a 
small party for that purpose, and then set off 
myself down the Ururu to visit its falls. On 
reaching them, I was impressed mightily by the 
stupendous thundering of the waters which in 
magnificent mass plunged down several hundred 
feet without a break into a fearful gloomy gorge. 
The rock is a very compact lava with a tendency 
to a columnar arrangement, forming near the falls 
precipices of a very imposing character. The 
crevices give support to a splendid drapery of 
creepers and bushes, the spray from the waters 
yielding the necessary sustenance. Among other 
plants wild bananas are to be seen. A short way 
down the gorge the walls become less precipi- 
tous, and recede at a high angle. The gorge and 
falls have been formed by a gradual cutting back 
through the lavas of Settima which run some dis- 
tance north and then turn west. The aspect of 
the great Angata (plain) Bus suggests in a very 
striking manner the theory that at one time it 
was a lake which has been thus drained by the 
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in a twinkling the meat was cut up. The horns 
proved to be four feet from bend to bend, and 
somewhat over six feet round the curve. 

After a short march we camped in a charming 
forest-clad gorge, where my men shot another 
buffalo, and I a splendid waterbuck. Here I 
enjoyed the eerie sensation of losing myself in the 
shades of evening, and it was only by accident I 
discovered that I was merrily marching straight 
away from camp., instead of towards it. It may 
well be believed that we all thoroughly enjoyed 
our feast of buffalo, even though the meat was 
as tough and juiceless as old boots. 

Itesuming our march, and keeping as much in 
the shelter of the forest as possible, we reached 
about midday the environs of the Masai grazing- 
grounds. We were soon discovered, and from all 
parts of the forest warriors came streaming in 
ones and twos. They were more insolent than 
any I had yet met, dispensing even with the polite 
salutation of their tribe. As they followed us up 
with extortionate demands, uttered in the most 
peremptory manner, I was surprised to see that 
they were all apparently short of breath, and 
seemed, indeed, to breathe with diflSculty. Ap- 
pealing to Sadi for an explanation, I was told 
that they had been gorging themselves with flesh 
in the forest for some time, preparatory to going 
off on a great cattle-raid to the Suk country, north 
of Baringo. By thus cramming themselves with 
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beef, they believed that they became fiercer and 
more brave; and to such an extent did they 
indulge in this " Dutch courage/' that running 
was out of the question, and respiration barely 
possible. 

Whether from this cause or not, certainly 
they were rude to a degree I had not yet seen. 
They scrupled not to stop us, by holding their 
spears at my breast, and demanding beads ; on 
getting which they quarrelled with one another like 
hyenas, tearing the strings to pieces, and losing 
more than half on the ground. Thus escorted, 
and full of apprehension, we passed over a beau- 
tiful, well- watered country, and finally camped at 
Ngare Suguroi, having crossed the northern lower 
shoulder of the Aberdare Range. 

The Masai were in very great numbers, and 
continued nasty to a degree that was maddenmg. 
They played with us as a cat does with a mouse, 
and the ending would without a doubt have been 
the same, but for a certain hazy respect and fear 
they had of me as a phenomenon the power of 
which it was not safe to rouse. I had to sit 
continually on exhibition, ready to take their filthy 
paws, pull out my teeth for their admiration, and 
spit upon them, to show that I did not mean them 
any harm. 

The shoe-leather-like buffalo beef became 
exhausted, and we had to resume life on the 
diseased meat. Here also the epidemic was 
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raging with great fury ; and yet, in the midst of 
it aU, the warriors had been gorging themselves 
with the best of the cattle for weeks, preparatory 
to going to war, while many of the poor men and 
women were literally starving. " Medicines " had 
to be made here for the warriors, to make them 
brave and successful. This T did by simply 
photographing them, the pretence of making a 
dawa (charm) being a capital and the only oppor- 
tunity of transferring a likeness of the Masai to 
my collection. 

A medicine also had to be prepared for the 
disease, which I did by laying out a small medi- 
cine-box with the lid open, showing all the array 
of phials, &c. Taking out my sextant, and put- 
ting on a pair of kid gloves — which accidentally 
I happened to have, and which impressed the 
natives enormously — I intently examined the 
contents. Discovering the proper dawa^ I pre- 
pared a mixture, and then getting ready some 
Eno's fruit-salt, I sang an incantation — generally 
something about " Three blue-bottles " — over it. 
My voice not being astonishingly mellifluous, it 
did duty capitally for a wizard's. My prepara- 
tions complete, and Brahim being ready with a 
gun, I dropped the salt into the mixture; 
simultaneously the gun was fired, and, lo I up 
fizzed and sparkled the carbonic acid, causing the 
natives to shrink with intense dismay. Little 
bits of paper were next dipped in the water, and 
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after I had spat upon them the ceremony was 
over, and the pieces were handed round as an 
infallible cure, warranted not to fail. 

A third medicine had to be made for the local 
lybon, named Lekib^s, who wanted one to make 
his powers greater, A fourth medicine also was 
wanted for the women, who were not quite as 
prolific as was desirable for a land almost depopu- 
lated by late intestine wars and starvation. The 
nut-brown matrons, or would-be matrons, defiled 
before me, and with such pleasing grace as was at 
my command I expectorated liberally upon them, 
with the aid of occasional draughts of water, 

I thus starred it as a second Cagliostro; 
but I was not happy. We were unable to get 
away, or to go out hunting, though we were 
subsisting on the most revolting food imaginable. 
I was plundered of almost everything. The 
warriors were quarrelsome, and the slightest 
accident at any moment might be the signal for a 
massacre. The Masai in front ordered us not to 
come near them till they had discussed all the 
j^'oz and com of my case. Only a few miles lay 
between me and the base of Kenia, yet it seemed 
as if I would never reach it. 

At last, after four days' detention, we were 
rejoiced to hear that we might proceed. Crossing 
a ridge, we got a splendid view of Kenia, and about 
midday we struck the Ngarfe Gobit from Poron, 
and, following it down, we at last entered an 
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extremely deep glen, which we found to be 
gorgeous with magnificent Cape calodendrons, 
and with numerous flowering shrubs of the most 
exquisite description. Noteworthy among these 
was the murju^ the poison-tree of this region. 
The air was loaded with perfume. 

On leaving Suguroi we re-entered once more 
the region of later volcanic activity; for be it 
known that the lavas which form the mass of 
Kapt5 and Lykipia are of an older date than those 
of the lower region, which includes such masses as 
Kilimanjaro, Donyo Longonot, Donyo La-Nyuki, 
and Bum. Here, however, as we approached 
Kenia we saw from the trachytio lavas and other 
indications that the volcanic forces had been 
active on the eastern side of Lykipia at much the 
same time, geologically speaking, as at Kiliman- 
jaro, at the desert plain of Dogilani, and the 
meridional trough in which he Naivasha, Elme- 
teita, Nakuro, and (as we shall see further on) 
Baringo. At Ngarfe Gobit also it was noticeable 
that the soil become more light and friable as well 
as drier. We had descended to an altitude of 
somewhat under 6000 feet with a consequent 
change of vegetation, from the junipers, podo- 
carpus, bamboos and heaths of the Dondol^ 
country, to the calodendrons, the flowering shrubs, 
and other plants characteristic of Ngongo-a- 
Bagas. 

On continuing our way down the Ngar^ Gobit, 
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the Wa-swahili who accompanied me took the 
Koma and went ahead, to satisfy themselves by its 
agency whether there was any danger or treachery 
to be feared from the Masai or Andorobbo. 
Before they had gone far, they all stood entranced 
and delighted, as on our left the mtembera (a 
species of halcyon) trumpeted out in cheery notes 
a right hearty welcome. This the men inter- 
preted as an assurance that all was well, and their 
hearts leapt for joy as on the right another of 
these birds took up the song and told of peace 
and safety. 

At the opening of the glen of the Gobit, in the 
plains of the Guaso Nyiro, we camped near a 
village of the hunting tribe known as Andorobbo. 
A day had to be spent here, and then with hearts 
brimful of thankfulness and pride we found our- 
selves camped in a bend of the Guaso Nyiro, and 
though we did not see Kenia, we knew that we 
were at its base, and that behind the bank of 
cloud reposed its silent majesty, hidden from the 
garish sun and thoughtless mortals. Our work 
was accomplished, and now that we could look 
back on our horrid path, and trace the manner in 
which we had had to bore our way through mani- 
fold opposition, we could afford to smile at it all 
as, upon the whole, somewhat amusing. 

As picTus Moslems watch with strained eyes the 
appearance of the new moon or the setting of the 
sun, to begin their orisons, so we now waited 
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for the uplifting of the fleecy veil, to render due 
homage to the heaven-piercing Kenia. The day 
passed on, and the Masai swarmed about us in 
their customary manner; but we were proof 
against all their insolence, and we continued to 
watch. The sun set in the western heavens, and 
sorrowfully we were about to turn away, when 
suddenly there was a break in the clouds far up in 
the sky, and the next moment a dazzling white 
pinnacle caught the last rays of the sun, and 
shone with a beauty, marvellous, spirit-like, and 
divine, cut off, as it apparently was, by im- 
measurable distance from all connection with the 
gross earth. The sun's rays went off, and then, 
with " a softness like the atmosphere of dreams," 
which befitted the gloaming, that white peak 
remained, as though some fair spirit with sub- 
dued and chastened expression lingered at her 
evening devotions. Presently, as the garish light 
of day melted into the soft hues and mild efful- 
gence of a moon-lit night, the " heaven-kissing " 
mountain became gradually disrobed, and then 
in all its severe outlines and chaste beauty it 
stood forth from top to bottom, entrancing, awe- 
inspiring — meet reward for days of maddening 
worry and nights of sleepless anxiety. 

At that moment I could almost feel that Kenia 
was to me what the sacred stone of Mecca is to 
the faithful who have wandered from distant lands, 
surmounting perils and hardships that they might 
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but kiss or see the hallowed object, and then, if it 
was God's will, die. 

We were now at an altitude of 5700 feet, which 
may be taken as the general level of the plain from 
which Mount Kenia rises. Kenia itself is clearly 
of volcanic origin, and may be considered to be a 
counterpart of the Kimawenzi peak of Kilimanjaro. 
Unlike Kilimanjaro, its volcanic forces have not 
changed their focus of activity, and hence it now 
stands as a simple imdivid^ cone. Up to a 
height of 15,000 feet (9000 feet above the plain) 
the angle of slope is extremely low, being in fiact 
only between 10° and 12°, a fact which would 
seem to show that the lavas ejected must have 
been in a much more liquid condition than those 
of Kilimanjaro. The angle in the latter is much 
higher, indicating that the ejections were more 
viscid, and consequently did not flow so far from 
the orifice. 

At an elevation of over 15,000 feet the moun- 
tain suddenly springs at a high angle into a sugar- 
loaf peak, which adds a further height of about 
3400 feet. At the base of the peak two small 
excrescences are noticeable, and some distance to 
the north there rises a humpy mass. This peak, 
as in the case of Kimawenzi, without a doubt 
represents the column of lava which closed the 
volcanic Hfe of the mountain, plugging or seaUng 
up the troubled spirits of the earth. The crater 
has been gradually washed away — having been 
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composed, doubtless, of loose ashes and beds of 
laya, and now the plug stands forth, a fitting pin- 
nacle to the majestic mass below. As at Kiliman- 
jaro, nature has appropriately woven for its grim 
head a soft crown of eternal snow, the cool, calm 
shining of which is at once a wonderful contrast 
and a strange close to the mountain's fiery history. 
The sides of this upper peak are so steep and 
precipitous that on many places the snow is quite 
unable to lie, and in consequence the rocks appear 
here and there as black spots in the white man- 
tle. Hence its Masai name of Donyo Eg^re (the 
speckled or grey mountain). The snow covers the 
whole of the upper peak, and extends some dis- 
tance on either side, reaching, and indeed in- 
cluding the humpy mass on the north. The peak 
is strikingly suggestive of an enormous white 
crystal or stalagmite, set upon a sooty base- 
ment, which falls away gradually into the dark 
emerald green of the forest region round the base. 
On the. side where we were — the west — there 
are no inhabitants, if we except the Andorobbo, 
who live near the bottom of the mountain, and 
roam its pathless forests in pursuit of the ele- 
phant and buffalo, on which they largely depend 
for their food, while by selling the ivory of the 
former they obtain the beads and iron wire which 
form their ornaments. On the southern aspect 
of the mountain there are Wa-kikuyu. On the 
eastern the inhabitants, the Wa-daicho, are a very 
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diflScult and dangerous race to deal with in their 
enormous forests — the worst traits of the Wa- 
kikuyu being fully developed in them. 

To the north of Kenia a low range of moun- 
tains runs northward, separated from the former 
by the G-uaso Nyiro. This range is known as 
Donyo Endika, which may be freely translated 
as the pig-tail mountain, in allusion to the way in 
which it stretches from Kenia in the manner of 
the tied-up hair of the Masai .warriors. 

A very few streams, and those of the smallest, 
rise on the east and north side, though curiously 
it is said that a very large number flow down 
the southern aspect, and add enormously to the 
volume of the Kilalumi or Tana River, which 
rises near the edge of the Kikuyu highlands, over- 
looking Naivasha, thus resembling Kilimanjaro 
in a very remarkable feature. 

Before dismissing Kenia it remains but to be 
said that almost the only times at which it is to 
be seen are the early morning and the evening. 
The mountain remains as a rule shrouded up 
during the day in clouds. As in the case of its 
colossal kinsman, Kibo, the upper peak is seen 
frequently long after the lower part has disap- 
peared, and presents the most imposing spectacle 
imaginable, giving one the idea of some super- 
natural vision in the sky. 

The Guaso Nyiro, on which we were camped, 
is a stream of considerable dimensions, draining 
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nearly the whole of Lykipia, the Aberdare Range, 
the west and north of Kenia, and then flowing 
N.B. through the Galla country to Lorian, which 
is sometimes described as a country, sometimes as 
a lake. 

I was surprised to find at this place a large 
number of camels, which had been captured from 
the Gallas to the north-east. The Masai have no 
idea of using them as beasts of burden; but, 
though astonishingly fastidious as to what they 
eat, they do not scruple to use them for food. 
They were also acquainted with the horse, which 
they called hurta. 

I had thus got to the base of Kenia ; but \ had 
not been many hours there before I became im- 
pressed with the fact that the sooner I was clear 
of the Masai the better, and that all thought of 
ascending the mountain must be abandoned. . Our 
goods were utterly exhausted, and the wamors 
proportionately difficult to manage. Eno's fruit 
salt and a couple of artificial teeth were no longer 
novelties; my tormentors were also becoming a trifle 
too importunate in ordering me to cut off my nasal 
organ and clap it on again. One warrior humi- 
liated me insultingly by seizing it unawares, in i^he 
belief that it would give way. On my assuming 
a severely indignant expression, and threatening 
to bring the wrath of the gods upon him, he slunk 
away, leaving me to wash off the greasy finger- 
marks. They were also in an excited condition over 
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their projected raicl, and they even talked about 
impressing me into their service. On inquiry I 
learned with great satisfaction that between 
Kenia and Baringo there were no inhabitants, so 
that if we conld once get fairly away we should be 
safe. 

At last our flight could be delayed no longeri 
The traders who had come with me so far agreed 
to disappear with the Andorobbo into the forest, 
where they would be safe, and find some way of 
getting back to Mianzini, so as to be able to rejoin 
Jumba on his return. I was greatly delighted to 
find here a brother of our very good friend 
Kombo-ngishu. We at once became the greatest 
of friends. He advised us, if we valued our lives, 
or wished to get away at all, not to lose another 
day, but to flee in the middle of the night. This 
we resolved to do, he promising, for the sake of 
his brother, to take us a part of the way. The 
night, however was so dark, and the way so thorny 
and bad, that after going a short distance we were 
compelled to stop till near daylight. We then 
&cattered somewhat, not to make too distinct a 
track, and went off almost at a trot. The 
morning was extremely cold, which helped us 
immensely, as we knew that the Masai would 
not venture out of their kraals till at least two 
hours after sunrise. By that time we had got 
past the worst, and into a forest tract, where we 
could breathe in comparative safety, though we 
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did not dare halt for a moment. We thus pushed 
on without a pause for more than twenty-five 
miles, to a small stream or rather string of muddy 
pools, capitally described by its name Elgejo le 
Sekira (the Cowrie Stream), the white pools being 
strikingly like a string of those shells. Here we 
came across a rhino with a baby. The former we 
drove off, and then captiu^d the latter, which 
gave us infinite fun by its irrepressible pugnacity 
and pluck. It knocked over several of the men 
by going full tilt at their legs. We here had to 
part with our geaerous guide, who ran great risks 
in thus assisting us to run away. He was care- 
ful, however, to go off to a distance and visit some 
friends, to throw his tribesmen off the scent. 

We were now in a very peculiar position. 
Through a wilderness infested by roving bands of 
Wa-suk and Masai, we were ordering our steps for 
Lake Baringo, which our guide of the previous day 
had pointed out as being somewhere in a particu- 
lar direction. The country was covered with a 
trackless forest, and food we had none. Yet we 
were all in the> highest spirits after our life of 
worry among the Masai. Game was plentiful, 
and the entire country was a network of sparkling 
streams. We voted the whole adventure quite 
delightful, and, heedless of everything, we whistled 
and sang or cracked jokes till the very welkin 
rang. Buffaloes turned up their noses and 
snorted astonishment; rhinoceroses, like evil 
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spirits exorcised, fled, blowing off wind like a 
steam engine. 

On our third march we reached the Guaso 
N'Erok (Black River) so called from the apparent 
colour of the water as it flows over black volcanic 
boulders and rocks. This river is the continua- 
tion of the Ururu below the gorge of the Thomson 
Falls. Here it flows, however through a deep 
valley or glen, flanked to the east by a high, 
mountainous region, which forms an extension of 
the highlands of Dondole. 

The march on leaving the Guaso N'Brok was 
one of supreme discomfort. We pushed our way 
steadily for six hours over a hilly country covered 
with the very densest of forest and undergrowth, 
and in the midst of a horrid drizzle. We had to 
get along by means of the buffalo tracks, in con- 
stant danger of stumbling on the dangerous brutes 
themselves. Sometimes we had literally to crawl 
below the bushes, and we were soon in a most 
filthy condition with dirt and wet. At midday 
we struck the small marshy valley of the Mar- 
moset, and we got on a little better after that. 

Next day we began the descent of the western 
aspect of the Lykipia plateau, and our hopes were 
greatly raised on striking a small stream and valley 
which evidently ran towards Baringo. This we 
identified as the Guaso Teen. Bufialoes, zebras, 
elephants and rhinoceroses were in astonishing 
numbers. 
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The following day proved to be a very trying 
one, though deserving to be marked with a white 
stone. Leaving camp, we passed down a small 
gorge by which the Teen escapes from the valley. 
We had not gone far before we got a " facer," by * 

reaching a second gorge running at right angles, 
into which the Teen precipitates itself, a depth of 
over 400 feet, by a series of most picturesque falls. 
It seemed for a time as if we were to be beat ; 
but at last, to our great joy, we discovered a place 
where with some danger we could descend. On 
reaching the bottom, we found that the other 
side was quite as difficult and dangerous to 
ascend. But ISil desperandwm I was our cry, and 
we reached the top safely, to find that, after about 
four hours' hard work, we had not got more 
than a quarter of a mile from camp. 

As I was pushing on in front with Muhinna, in 
the hope of getting a sight of Baringo, which we 
had now been anxiously expecting to see for the 
last two days, we suddenly sighted two buffaloes. 
I had not my own rifle, but I seized Muhinna's, 
and fired. Bather to my surprise it dropped at 
once. As its companion stood bewildered at the 
unwonted sound, I crammed another cartridge 
into the Snider, and fired at it, and, like the 
other, it dropped where it stood .^ Going up to 
them, I found them to be two fine bulls, both shot 
through the shoulder. On their seeing us, it was 
terrible to witness the mighty struggles of the 
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monsters to reach us and die revenged. How 
they writhed and drew themselves together in 
demon-like fury ! How their eyes, starting from 
their heads, gleamed with concentrated rage and 
pain ! The sight made me shudder. Brahim 
soon arrived, out of breath, with my rifle. I 
placed the muzzle on the skull of one and fired ; 
yet though the rifle was a '577 Express, with a 
steel core bullet, the shot did not even stun or 
knock down the bull, and the bullet certainly 
never reached near the brain. It had no more 
effect than Death's dart on Dr. Hornbook's 
patient — 

" It just played dirl on the bane 
But did nae mair." 

Like the grim Destroyer in that authentic story — 

" I might aa Weel hae try'd a quarry 
0' hard whin rock ! " 

That fact will show the reader what sort of 
customer is the African buffalo. The horns of 
one of the bulls measured very little short of four 
feet from bend to bend, and they have now found 
a home in Scotland. 

A short distance from this spot we got a 
ghmpse of Kenia, and still farther on we were 
thrown into raptures by suddenly emerging from 
the dense forest, and finding ourselves at the 
edge of the meridional trough which we had left 
at Kekupe. Best of all, there was the mysterious 
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Lake Baringo, gleaming apparently at our feet, 
though several thousand of feet below. 

I have DOW looked upon many striking and 
wonderful lake scenes in Africa. I have viewed 
Nyassa from the mountaius to the north, Tan- 
ganyika from the south, the east, and the west» 



Lake Leopold from the Fipa Mountains. But not 
one of these spectacles approaches in beauty, 
grandeur, and variety the landscape that now 
spread out before me on the edge of the Lykipia 
plateau. Imagine, if you can, a trough or 
depression 3300 feet above the sea level, and 
twenty miles broad, the mountains rising with 
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very great abruptness on both sides to a height of 
9000 feet. In the centre of this depression lies 
a dazzling expanse of water, glittering like a 
mirror in the fierce rays of a tropical sun. 
Almost in its centre rises a picturesque island, 
surrounded by four smaller islets — a group 
of nature's emeralds in a dazzling setting 
of burnished silver. Round the irregular- 
shaped Lake appears a strip of pale green, 
which indicates a marshy border, and in an 
outer circle extending up to the mountains, 
spreads a very dark green area which you know 
to be table-topped acacia-trees. A remarkable 
assemblage of straight lines, wall-like extensions, 
and angular outlines produces an impressive and 
quite unique landscape. It speaks eloquently, 
however, of igneous disturbances ; — for there 
you observe numerous earth movements, faults 
crossing each other at right angles, and other 
features, which are clearly not modelled by 
surface agents, all of them so recent in origin as 
to remain comparatively untouched by the hand 
of time, which seems to abhor anything ap- 
proaching a straight line. 

Such is the Lake and the depression. Casting 
our eyes farther afield, we observe that the moun- 
tains which form the opposite side of the trough 
really constitute a sharp, nan'ow range like a 
Brobdignagian earthwork, striking off at an acute 
angle from the Mau escarpment, which is the true 
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counterpart of the heights we now view the scene 
from. The Mau escarpment is seen to extend 
under the name of Elgeyo, like a second line of 
colossal earthworks, behind Kamasia — the name 
of the mountain range I have just referred to — 
till at a certain point, like a huge billow which 
heaps itself up on nearing the shore, it rises 
into a great range running at right angles to the 
escarpment. This high range is known as 
Maragwet and Chibcharagnani. The narrow 
trough in which lies the Lake widens out con- 
siderably towards the north, though some distance 
beyond a picturesque range, known as the Suk 
Mountains, lies almost at right angles across the 
depression, and seems to close it in entirely. 
Here and there, to the north of the Lake, appear 
a number of less conspicuous hills, while away 
beyond in the far horizon are to be seen various 
isolated masses, described as those of Turkan 
(Elgumi), Nyiro, and Lorian. 

When we had thoroughly engraved on our 
minds the main outlines of the scene, we began 
to cast about in our thoughts how to descend to 
the Lake. It seemed as if a couple of hours 
should bring us to its shores. But, alas ! we 
reckoned without our host. Where we were it 
was almost a sheer precipice, and to descend 
there was out of the question. Keeping along 
the edge of the plateau for some distance, we at 
last, after an hour's search, came upon a place 
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where a faintly traceable line showed that some 
game had been able to descend. At that moment 
I was alone with Brahim and Songoro. Leaving 
them behind to direct the others when they should 
turn up, I started down to see if the path was 
quite practicable. The desert was excessively 
steep ; but by exercising great care I did reach 
the bottom safely. When there, I was hailed 
from above, and by their signs I understood they 
had found another pathway. 

Though quite unarmed and alone, I was not 
alarmed, and thinking I should strike upon their 
pathway farther ahead, I started off. The 
country was most horrible, with sharp angular 
boulders hid by grass and thorns of the most 
fearful description. The afternoon was now far 
spent, and after tramping along in that dangerous 
waste for about an hour and seeing no sign of a 
place where my men could descend, I began to 
get a little uneasy in my mind. Not a soul could 
be seen, and buffalo and rhinoceros were in great 
numbers, starting up indeed in more than one 
instance quite close to me. I shouted, but a 
mocking echo alone answered me. My courage 
gradually oozed away, and I was feeHng some- 
thing like a panic taking possession of me. Seeing 
that there was no chance of falling in with Maka- 
tubu, I at last hurried back, in the hope that my 
attendants had followed me. I shouted with 
renewed energy, but the only effect was to 
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further unhinge myself. I was tired and ex- 
tremely hungry, for I had been on my feet for 
ten hours on the roughest region I had yet 
met, climbing up precipices, crushing my way 
through dense bush, stumbling over hidden 
boulders, scratching myself with wretched thorns. 
Night was approaching, and I had come to the 
conclusion that I was beyond all doubt lost, 
without food or means of defence. I was casting 
about for a convenient tree in which to stow 
myself for the night, but before finally succumbing 
I gave one long halloo. No sound came back 
to me but the reverberation of my own voice, 
though long I stood breathlessly listening for 
some welcome note. In the awful silence my 
heart sank within me. Just as I turned away 
in despair the bang of a gun came as music to my 
ear. With joy I rushed away in the direction of 
the sound. Bang went another shot, and a few 
ndnutes later I was on an eminence, yelling out 
like a madman to three men, who I saw at a 
glance were Brahim, Songoro, and my cook. 
They after all had followed me, but in some queer 
fashion we had missed each other. 

Though tired and footsore, we now made, a 
grand spurt in the hope of emerging from the 
narrow valley in which we were to the plain 
around Baringo. Leaving the former, and 
following a fine stream which we knew must go 
to Baringo, we entered a gorge of the narrowest 
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and wildest description. Every available foot of 
ground was covered with the densest of thorn 
bush. We had a terrible time of it, pushing our 
way along, the game tunnels eternally crossing 
and recrossing the river. Darkness came on at 
last, and it had been raining heavily for some 
time. We were therefore compelled to . halt in 
the narrow gorge. With buffaloes and rhino- 
ceroses in great numbers, we were in no small 
peril. By a good deal of groping about we 
contrived to gather some firewood together, but 
then to our dismay we had only three matches 
and these bad, while we could find nothing but 
damp grass. Before venturing to strike we held 
a consultation as to who was the best at striking 
a light. Brahim was chosen. The scene was 
very strange as we gathered round him in breath- 
less interest, in the almost pitchy darkness of the 
night, with great sycamores overhead, and dense 
bush around haunted by wild beasts. The moun- 
tain torrent roared and tumbled over its rocky 
channel, and the night-wind sighed along the face 
of the hill, or brought a weird sough from the 
gorge below. The first match was struck, there 
was a faint flicker, and then darkness. With an 
imprecation Brahim threw it savagely aside, and 
we aU indulged in expletives, each "after his 
kind.'* The second attempt was watched with 
further excitement, but it went like the other. 
The last match was taken in hand. To our un- 
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speakable relief it caught. Nursing it as if it 
were divine fire, I kept leaves of my note-books 
burning till some twigs ignited. In a short time 
we were drying ourselves before a glorious fire, 
and under its genial influence we were quite pre- 
pared to think our situation a piece of rather good 
fun, as we each munched about a mouthful of Indian 
corn, a very little of which we had been able to 
get from a friendly Masai at Guaso Nyiro. The 
rain fortunately stopped, and, setting a watch, 
we were able to enjoy a snatch of sleep, only 
broken at intervals by the movements of some 
buffalo or rhinoceros whose nightly rambles had 
been disturbed by our blazing fire. 

Next morning we were off with the dawn, 
expecting every moment to emerge from the 
gorge. After a two-hours' fearful scramble, 
during which we crossed the large stream over 
thirty times, and got our clothes and our skin 
sadly torn, we were taken aback by reaching a 
precipice which could not be surmounted, and 
there was nothing for it but to ascend the moun- 
tain. This would have been impossible, so 
densely was it covered with thorns, but for the 
sword of Brahim, who literally cut a way for us. 
It required six hours' hard work over the worst 
country I have ever traversed before we reached 
the grazing-grounds of the Wa-kwafi of Njemps, 
and, accosting some herdboys, were directed on our 
way. Crossing a fine stream by a rude bridge, 
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we reached Njemps Mdogo (the little), and here 
MuhiDua met some friends of former days. An 
hour more and we neared the confines of Njemps 
Mkubwa (the big). Our last cartridge was fired, 
and before long we had crossed the Guaso Tigiriah, 
and entered our encampment, to find a nice house 
under a cool sycamore, and Martin and the men 
all well and hearty, though full of anxious mis- 



givings about our safety. We had been thirty- 
four hours without food, but we were soon feeding 
like priuces ou — to us — rich dishes of " animated 
mire " (for Burton's description of certain fish 
might well be applied to those of Baringo), and a 
kind of porridge formed from a species of millet. 
This was indeed glorious fare after the old shoe- 
leather-like beef of the buffalo and the more juicy 
D d 
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than savoury messes of diseased Masai cattle on 
which we had been regaling for the last month. 
As for Makatubu and the thirty men, they 
wandered about for two days longer, utterly lost 
and almost starved, trying to find a way down. 
After leaving me, they had found themselves in a 
euUde^sdc. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MASAI LAND AND THE MASAI. 

Let the reader imagine us now, after weeks of 
hardship, danger, and worry, enjoying a well- 
earned holiday. We were once more among most 
pleasing natives, who recalled by their honesty, 
their unassuming ways, and their charming, unso- 
pliisticated manners, the delightful Arcadians of 
Taveta — ^to whom, indeed, they are allied by 
blood. It required but the gorgeous vegetation, 
and the rich supplies of food, to make our position 
quite as agreeable as among the Wa-taveta. One 
thing above all we thoroughly appreciated. We 
were safe from the ferocious and arrogant warriors 
of the Masai country. We could ramble about 
without guns or attendants, doze over the bab- 
bling Guaso Tigirish, under shady sycamores, and 
read a favourite poet, or pretend to catch the 
wary denizens of the liquid deeps. How glorious 
it was to loll about in all the Bohemian abandon 
permissible in Central Africa — to swing in a 
hammock, contemplating our toes or gazing into 
space as we enwrapped ourselves in dolcefar niente 
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dreams ! In such circumstances we could vow to 
ourselves that African travelling was not such a 
bad thing after all — though pictures of home, 
friends, and country would somehow project 
themselves on the magic screen of memory — and 
impart an element of pleasing melancholy to our 
thoughts. 

At other times we bethought ourselves that we 
were travelling with scientiBc objects in view, and 
in our imagination we would go up in a balloon 
and try to focus the country and to form a com- 
prehensive picture or a bird's-eye view of the 
region we had traversed. Then, again, as the 
mood changed, we would glide into reverie over 
the strange ways of the peoples we had seen, 
musing within ourselves as to what this or that 
meant, and otherwise striving to fathom the 
queer problems presented by the many aspects of 
savage life. 

Let . me make a corresponding pause in the 
career of my narrative while I attempt to give 
you some of the results of my Njemps cogitations, 
that you may learn more in detail what kind of 
people we have visited in each other's company, 
and make quite sure that you have a clear idea of 
the general physical features of the region. In 
other words, let me, in the pages of this chapter, 
describe to you the Masai and their country. 

Let us take the country first. 

The Masai country is very markedly divided 
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into two quite distinct regions, the southerly, or 
lower desert area, and the northerly or plateau 
region. The southerly is comparatively low in 
altitude, that is to say, from 3000 to nearly 4000 
feet. It is sterile and unproductive in the 
extreme. This is owing, not to a barren soil, but 
to the scantiness of the rainfall, which for about 
three months in the year barely gives sufficient 
sustenance to scattered tufts of grass. The 
acacia and mimosa have almost sole possession 
of those dreary plains, except near the base of some 
isolated mountain, or other highland where small 
rivulets trickle down> to be speedily absorbed in 
the arid sands. No river traverses this region, 
and many parts are covered with incrustations of 
natron, left by the evaporation of salt-charged 
springs. We have seen something of this lower 
region in the flat reach of Njiri, and the forbidding 
desert of Dogilani. 

It is not, however, to be conceived as a mono- 
tonous level. Far from it. The colossal Kiliman- 
jaro, and the conical Mount Meru belong to it. 
The hills of Gel^i and the Guaso N'Ebor circle 
round in the form of an amphitheatre, to meet 
the metamorphic masses of Ndapduk and Donyo 
Erok. Further to the west and north are the 
volcanic masses of Donyo Engai, Donyo la Nyuki, 
and Donyo Logonot, with the hills of Nguru- 
ma-ni. 

Except in the immediate vicinity of the higher 
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mountains, such as Mount Meru and Donyo 
Eng^i, the country is to a large extent uninhabited. 
To summarize this tract we may say that it is 
triangular in general shape, the apex towards the 
north reaching to within thirty miles of the 
equator, and extending beyond to Baringo as a 
species of trough or deep, irregular cutting. The 
Masai are only to be found at all seasons about 
such favourable situations as the base of Kiliman- 
jaro, Mount Meru, Ndapduk, Gel^i, Kisongo, to the 
west of Meru, Donyo Engai, and along the edge 
of the plain at the bases of the bordering high- 
lands Mau and Kapt^. 

The country is sufficiently characterized when 
the fact is stated that it is a region of later vol- 
canic activity, which in a very recent geological 
period has produced the cones and craters already 
referred to. These results of volcanic energy 
may, to some extent, be accounted for — though 
the statement may seem to savour of reasoning in 
a circle-by tlie lowerregion as an area of depres- 
sion having subsided or sunk from the higher level 
of the flanking table-lands. 

The northerly or higher plateau region of Masai 
Land may be described as rising from an elevation 
of nearly 5000 feet on either side, and culminating 
in the centre at an elevation of little short of 
9000 feet — although through this very line of 
highest elevation runs from the Dogilani plain 
the remarkable meridional trough which encloses 
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the charming chain of isolated lakes, Naivasha, 
Blmeteita, Nakuro, and Baringo ; and which, at 
the last-named place, begins to widen out till it 
assumes the characteristics of the southerly plain 
of Masai Land. 

On the eastern half of this divided plateau rises, 
as we have seen, the snow-clad peak of Kenia — 
and the picturesque range of the Aberdare Moun- 
tains, which runs almost parallel with the central 
line of depression. A more charming region is 
probably not to be found in all Africa, probably 
not even in Abyssinia. Though lying at a general 
elevation of 6000 feet, it is not mountainous, but 
extends out in billowy, swelling reaches, and is 
characterized by everything that makes a pleasing 
landscape. Here are dense patches of flowering 
shrubs ; there noble forests. Now you traverse a 
park-Uke country enlivened by groups of game ; 
anon, great herds of cattle, or flocks of sheep and 
goats are seen wandering knee-deep in the splendid 
pasture. There is little in the aspect of the country 
to suggest the popular idea of the Tropics. The 
eye rests upon coniferous trees, forming pine-like 
woods, and you can gather sprigs of heath, sweet- 
scented clover, anemone, and other familiar forms 
In vain you look for the graceful palm — ever 
present in the mental pictures of the untravelled 
traveller. The country is a very network of 
babbling brooks and streams — those of Lykipia 
forming the mysterious Guaso Nyiro; those of 
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Kikuyu the Tana, which flows to the Indian 
Ocean through the Gralla country; while further 
south in Kapt^ the streams converge to form 
the Athi River, which flows through U-kambani to 
the Sabaki River. 

Kikuyu occupies the higher areas of the eastern 
half of the plateau, cutting across it immediately 
south of the equator. Some of the higher parts 
are covered with a dense forest of bamboo ; nota- 
bly to the east of Naivasha, and between it and 
the Aberdare Mountains. Hence the Swahili 
name of one recruiting-place — ^Mianzi-ni (Bamboo 
Country). 

The greater part of Lykipia — and that the 
richer portion— is quite uninhabited, owing, in a 
great degree, to the decimation of the Masai of 
that part, through their intestine wars — ^a fact 
that has caused them to retreat from the northerly 
districts, which are in dangerous proximity to the 
Wa-8uk. 

The Masai country, so called, may be said to 
include the area lying between 1° N. lat., and 
5° S. In breadth it is very irregular ; but if we 
say that the average is 90 miles, we shall be pretty 
near the truth. In this, however, we are includ- 
ing several isolated areas occupied either by 
tribes wholly different from the Masai, or by the 
agricultural Wa-kwafi, who are mere off-shoots of 
the Masai. 

The rainfall is very small over the greater 
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part of this large area. Only an approximate 
guess, of course, can be given — but I think I 
am within the mark in placing the rainfall of the 
lower desert region at fifteen inches, and the 
higher plateau areas at from thirty to forty inches 
in the year. During the fourteen months in which 
I travelled in that region my caravan was not 
caught ten times on the march by rain,— a striking 
contrast to my experience in the region further 
south, where, for weeks together, rain was inces- 
sant. The rains are almost entirely confined to 
February, March, and April. The consequence of 
this insignificant rainfall is, as we have seen, that 
the lower plains are practically desert, though 
the soil is of the richest nature. There are 
absolutely no marshes, with their physical dis- 
comforts and poisonous exhalations breeding 
disease and death. The air is dry and invigorat- 
ing, and, though the days are hot, yet the breezes 
blow with refreshing coolness, and a night of low 
temperature — and even frequently of intense cold 
— braces one up for the fatigues of the garish day. 
The contrast, indeed, is felt to be just a little too 
great, when you rise, shivering, in the morning, 
to see the grass covered with hoar frost, and 
then in the afternoon find yourself perspiring in 
the airiest of costumes, under a shady bush, with 
the temperature above 90° Fahr. The air, how- 
ever, being so dry, I felt no inconvenience from 
these abrupt changes, and it was simply wonderful 
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to see how the men would lie in the open air 
without a shred of clothing, and with the tempera- 
ture at the freezing-point* 

At the high altitudes of this plateau region, 
hailstorms of very great violence are of frequent 
occurrence, more particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of the Aberdare Mountains. More than 
once caravans have been overtaken by them 
while on the march, and great numbers of the 
men killed by the exposure ; for the damp cold is 
singularly fatal to the coast natives,who, under its 
influence, drop down paralyzed, apparently utterly 
unable to make the slightest exertion to better 
themselves. On these occasions you may beat 
them with a stick till you are tired, but they will 
simply put their heads between their knees like 
an obstinate donkey, and whine out, ** Si wezi,'* 
** Si wezi '* (I am not able). On my return march 
at Mianzi-ni, to the east of Naivasha, one of these 
storms came on, accompanied with thunder and 
lightning of appalling fury and violence. The 
hail fell continuously for hours, and when it 
ceased the country was actually whiie^ and 
remained so all night. If we had been caught 
out in that storm, without huts, I question 
very much if ten men would have survived. 
As it was, so utterly paralyzed were they, that 
even in their huts they allowed their fires to go 
out, and they had literally to be compelled to 
bestir themselves. 
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So much for Masai Land. Let us now take up 
the deeply interesting subject of the inhabitants. 

In deaUng with the manners and customs of this 
remarkable race, I think I shall best picture them 
to the reader not by describing them in catalogue 
fashion, but by setting forth the prominent facts in 
the life history of a male and female Masai, tracing 
their career in the various epochs of their savage 
existence, and trying to understand their ideas of 
man and nature, and their sociological relations. 

But first of all, let me say a few words more 
immediately descriptive of the Masai as a race. 
Learned philologists profess to have discovered 
from a study of the Masai language — and I suppose 
the theory may be accepted as correct — that it 
belongs to the Hamitic family, as does also the 
language spoken by the tribes of the Nile and 
North Africa. This seems t^o be the only clue to 
their family relationship, and it reveals very little. 
The reader, therefore, will clearly imderstand that 
the Masai are in no sense negroes, or allied to 
the Bantu tribes with which he is so familiar from 
the works of our most prominent later African 
travellers. In their cranial development as in 
their language, they are widely different from the 
natives of Central and South Africa, occupjring in 
the former respect a far higher position in the scale 
of humanity. 

The Masai tribe is divided into about twelve 
principal clans or sub-tribes, with numerous 
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smaller divisions. These have not all tbo same 
positiofl in Masai society, some clans having 
more " blue " blood, and being reckoned of purer 
breed than others. The most aristocratic of 



these clans are the Ngaj^-Masai, Molilian, LyserS, 
and Leteyo. These have the finest physical 
development, acd are undoubtedly superior to the 
others in the shape of the head, the less depressed 
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nose and thinner lips. Indeed, — but for pro- 
minence of the cheek-bones, a tendenc^f to a 
Mongolian shape and upward slant of the eyes, 
the chocolate-coloured skin, and the hair with a 
tendency to become frizzy — they might pass 
muster as very respectable and commonplace 
Europeans. The Ngaje-Masai are the purest 
breed, and are to be found chiefly around Kili- 
manjaro. The most degraded tribe physically is 
that which is known to the coast traders by the 
name of Wa-kwafi. They seem to have acquired 
a strain of negro blood, as will be perceived by 
an examination of the photograph of the Masai 
of Lykipia*(p. 355). The higher development of 
the Ngaje-Masai is seen in the photo of an aristo- 
cratic woman of Njiri. 

The country is divided into about ten principal 
districts, such as Sigirari, Njiri, Matumbato, 
Kapte, Dogilani, Lykipia, Guas' Ngishu, &c. The 
various members of the race are generally 
designated by their native district. Various 
clans may be found occupying the same district, 
but they usually keep in distinct kraals. Hence 
they speak of the " El-Masai Matumbato," or 
El-Masai Kapte. Each district also is further 
distinguished by having special heraldic devices 
on the shields of the warriors, painted with won- 
derful skill and taste in black, white, red, or 
yellow colours. Between the various sections of 
the tribe there is not the slightest cohesion. 
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Wars among themselves are of constant occur- 
rence, Ifcough when a state of war is not declared, 
they are on the most friendly terms, — their feuds 
not being of that deep-seated character which 
distinguishes those of semi-civilized lands. 

Of these internal wars none have been so 
disastrous or so oft-repeated as that between 
the main mass of the Masai and the Wa-kwafi 
(I here use the name for convenience). The 
original home of the latter was the large 
district lying between Kilimanjaro, Ugono, and 
Pare on the west, and Teita and U-sambara on 
the east. This large region is known to the 
Masai as Mbaravui. Some fifty years ago the 
Wa-kwafi were numerous and strong, able to 
hold their own against all comers. About 1830 
— as far as I can gather — a series of misfortunes 
fell upon them. In a great war-raid against the 
Wa-gogo to the south they suffered a severe 
repulse, and great numbers were slaughtered. 
The same disaster fell upon them shortly after, 
in a raid against their brethren of Kisongo. The 
saying that misfortunes never come singly was 
well exemplified by their case, for nature took up 
the work of ruin. A cloud of locusts settled on 
the land, and left not a blade of grass or other 
green thing, so that the cattle died in enormous 
numbers through starvation. While the Wa- 
kwafi were in this unhappy plight, the Masai of 
the plains to the west fell upon them and smote 
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them hip and tliigh, and thus broke up and 
revenged themselves upon the most powerful 
division of the tribe. Great numbers having lost 
their cattle and been reduced to starvation, were 
compelled to throw in their fortunes with tribes 
they had hitherto despised. Some found an 
asylum in the forests of Taveta and Kahe, and 
the lower slopes of Mount Mem or Arusha- 
wa-juu. Others, driven south, threw in their lot 
with the Wa-zeguha, keeping tribally more or less 
distinct from them. These are the hybrid tribes 
visited lat-ely by the energetic missionaries, Messrs. 
Last and Baxter, and of which such interesting 
accounts have been given in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Another section of 
the Wa-kwafi was driven westward, and now 
forms the colonies of Nderserria-ni and Nguruma- 
ni. The establishment of these colonies has been 
an unmitigated blessing to the country. In every 
case they have become the centres of trade, where 
men's lives and goods are safe ; and indeed there 
is no more striking feature in the results of the 
enforced change in the people's mode of life than 
the remarkable development of peaceable habits 
and honest ways. This shows what the Masai, 
from their distinctly higher mental development, 
are capable of, when cut away from their tradi- 
tions and brought under conditions more favourable 
to their advancement towards civilization. As 
throwing light on the origin of minor races and 
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the blending of two distinct types as at Taveta, 
the subject is an interesting study. 

The Wa-kwafi were not all scattered thus, 
however, for a large division of the clan kept 
together, and contrived to cut their way through 
Eakuyu and to reach Lykipia, where they settled. 

Another section crossed the meridional trough 
and reached the opposite half of the plateau in 
Guas* Ngishu/ In both districts they found 
superb grazing-grounds and plenty of elbow-room, 
and there for a time they remained quietly, and 
increased rapidly in numbers. At last their wars 
began again. Grown bold, thej^ attacked the 
Masai about fifteen years ago. The opposing 
parties formed regular camps and fought pitched 
battles with great fury, thousands being killed on 
both sides. The women stood by and watched, 
while they incited and urged on the combatants in 
their terrible hand-to-hand encounters. The 
Masai were at first beaten, but, fighting with the 
stubbornness of despair, they disputed every foot 
of ground. They were driven from the whole of 
Naivasha and Kinangop, and their enemies, still 
victorious, carried the war into Kapte. Matters 
now changed, however. The Masai of the entire 
region to the south gathered together and came 
to the assistance of their brethren of Kapte. 
Soon the tables were turned, and the Wa-kwafi 
were gradually forced back. The great majority 
of them were killed, and the cattle driven off. 
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Famine came upon them, and they were reduced 
to the terrible necessity of selling their children. 
Large numbers took refuge at Njemps and Nyiro, 
where they had to bow themselves to the cultivation 
of the soil. The war lasted several years. At last 
only a remnant of the Wa-kwafi of Lykipia were 
left, and these contrived to make peace. Not so 
fortunate were those of Guas' Ngishu. The Masai 
swept from north to south, and left not a man in 
the entire land, those who escaped the spear and 
sword finding refuge in Kavirondo. 

Such is the history of the bloody feud between 
the Masai clans. Now they live peaceably together, 
with kraals in friendly proximity. 

Having thus conveyed to the reader some 
general notions about the tribe as a whole, we 
may now conveniently turn to follow with the 
eye of our imagination the life-history of one of 
its members. 

Very many years ago a matron of the Masai 
lay in what is pleasingly described as an " inte- 
resting condition." Her environment was not 
of a luxurious or even comfortable nature. 
She lay on no better a bed than a dressed 
bullock's hide spread on the bare ground* The 
hut which protected her from the blazing sun or 
the cold night was not built on sanitary principles, 
and was not commodious. It reached a maximum 
height of three feet and a half, and might be 
nine feet long by five feet broad. It was con- 
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structed of boughs bent over and interwoven 
together, forming a flat-roofed building -with 
rounded corners. To keep out the wind a 
composition of cow's dung was liberally plastered 
over the boughs. This sufficed for the dry 
season, but for the rainy one a further covering 
of hides had to be laid upon it. The doorway 
was of the smallest, and stood at right angles 



to the line of the house in the manner of a 
porch. The hut of the expectant Masai lady was 
one of a circle enclosing a considerable area 
in which the cattle were kept during the 
night. As this central space was never swept 
up, its condition may be better imagined than 
described. The smells were strikingly suggestive 
of the farmyard ; and if the reader is so inclined, 
he may imagine some charming picture of fiill- 
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zitli their mild eyes and expression 
they chew contentedly the cud. 
picture, however, I can accept no 
Outside the circle of huts there 
Qg fence of thorns as a protection 
>sts, and in case of an attack, 
at were gathered together the 
» kraal, mingling so far as space 
I calves and goats. A number 
ashes lay in one comer, and a 
coarsely-made earthen cooking-pot in another. 
Fleas in thousands skipped about, and the mid- 
wives had their time well taken up with the 
myriads of flies which pertinaciously would insist 
on cultivating personal intimacy with them. 

The anticipated event passed over safely. 
Indeed, the whole affair was hardly thought 
worthy of remark, except on the part of the 
mother, who heard with deep pleasure that her 
offspring was a boy. Girls are sadly at a dis- 
count among the Masai. They would always 
prefer to have boys, but happily nature sees 
ahead a httle, and takes care that a fair supply of 
girls is provided. As there is no registrar or 
birth column, I am totally imable to state when 
our hero first saw the light. That, however, is 
a small matter. No particular ceremonies marked 
the occasion, and the happy mother was about 
next day, attending to her household duties as if 
nothing unusual had happened, the little stranger 
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being warmly ensconced on her back beneath 
the bullock's hide which formed the mother's 
garment. 

Babies are babies everywhere, and for the first 
year or two the embryo warrior grappled with the 
problem of life like a philosopher as he sucked his 
mother's milk. Then he spoke. Having next 
found his legs, he grew apace. Getting above 
mother's milk, he was soon exercising his incipient 
teeth on a huge chunk of beef. Now this was a 
very reprehensible indulgence on the part of our 
young friend, for it doubtless produced that un- 
pleasant setting of the teeth which belongs to him 
in common with the whole of his race. The gums 
being tender, and the beef tough and leathery, 
the teeth acquired an outward projection un- 
pleasant to behold, and, what was still worse, 
they seemed to become separated from each other, 
till they appeared as isolated fangs. It was 
noticeable also that his gums were of a very dark 
blue colour. Neither of these characteristics, 
however, were any disadvantage to the young 
Masai, as in his country to be hideous is to be 
beautiful. 

As a boy Moran — for such we may call him for 
convenience' sake— was pleasing in the extreme — 
when his mouth was shut. He was the very 
ideal of an imp, and for diabolic versatility would 
doubtless have made an admirable page, such as 
were so much in vogue in former times. At a 
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very early age JMoran broke away from his mother' s 
apron-strings, and with miniature bow and arrow 
aped the bigger boys in their play. As he had 
no linen to soil, he only roused his mother's 
laughter if he turned up encrusted with filth. 
He was not even put through the horrors of the 
tub. Sometimes, however, his mother, in a fit 
of affection, and imbued with the belief that some 
day he would make a name for himself as a 
smasher of skulls and a lifter of cattle, would 
make up an unctuous and odoriferous composition 
of grease and clay and anoint him therewith till 
he shone forth with a splendour dear to the Masai 
heart. On these occasions he would strut forth 
with all the pride proper to a small boy who has 
just had a suit of new clothes. 

And so life went on, and he was promoted to 
the rank of a boy proper. He was provided with 
a real bow and arrow. A square piece of sheep- 
skin was tied over the left shoulder, leaving the 
legs quite bare. He now began to cultivate, not 
a moustache, but his ear-lobes ; that is to say, he 
took means to stretch them out till they would 
almost touch his shoulder, and he could nearly 
put his fist through the distended portion. This 
is done by first putting a slender stick through 
the lobe, and gradually replacing it by a bigger, 
till a piece of ivory six inches long can be inserted 
lengthwise. 

Our hero now looked longingly forward to the 
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day when he should be a warrior ; but meanwhile 
he must employ himself herding the goats and 
sheep. This was his first occupation. He had 
by this time acquired some notion of the geography 
of the country around, as his parents had not 
been stationary, having been compelled to move 



about from place to place according to the 
pasturage. The donkeys on these occasions con- 
veyed their household gods, though his mother 
had to carry nearly as much, and build the hut 
after. He had also to accompany his parents in 
moving up from the plains to the highlands in 
the dry season and vice versd in the wet season. 
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Beyond these studies in practical geography his 
education proceeded in a very irregular fashion. 
He learned something of the mystery of the 
universe by hearing his elders continually howl 
out prayers by the hour together to some unseen 
Being called Ngai (God, or the heavens). He 
heard also that the place of Ngai was among 
the eternal snows of Kilimanjaro, or that the 
thunders of Donyo Engai (an active volcanic 
mountain) were His voice. 

It is very pleasing to think of Moran at this 
period rechning under a bush or standing watch- 
fully over his flock with one foot brought up -to 
his knee and supported by his bow, trying to 
penetrate the great problem as to the where, 
whence, and whither of life. We can imagine 
him appealing to his father to learn something 
about his origin, and this I believe is — among 
other stories — what he was told. The primal 
ancestor of the Masai was one Kidenoi, who lived 
at Donyo Egferfe (Mount Kenia), was hairy, and 
had a tail. Filled with the spirit of exploration, 
he left his home and wandered south. The people 
of the country, seeing him shaking something in a 
calabash, were so struck with admiration at the 
wonderful performance that they brought him 
women as a present. By these he had children, 
who, strangely enough, were not hairy, and had 
no tails, and these were the progenitors of the 
Masai. As Moran had not heard anything of the 
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theories which were convulsing scientific Europe 
and America, he remained ignorant of the fact 
that he had struck upon an interesting legend 
which the savants of civilized society would have 
given their beards to have verified. 

Meanwhile Moran practised with the spear, 
and killed innumerable imaginary enemies. He 
listened- intently with beating heart to the stories 
of daring cattle-raids and sanguinary fights, but 
as yet he could only dye his spear in the blood of 
an antelope, or it might be, of a buffalo. His 
food still continued to be that of a non* fighter, 
namely, curdled milk, maize, or millet, and meat. 
But vegetable paste was the meat of women 
and children, and he loathed it, though he ate it. 

As he approached the age of fourteen he began 
to develop a truculent and ferocious expression, 
instead of making himself sick in the attempt to 
smoke a cigar, or examining his upper lip in the 
glass, as a lad of proper spirit in England would 
have done at the same age. It is quite laugh- 
able to think of Moran trying to look dangerous, 
pursing his brow, and generally cultivating the 
fiendish. And really, I am told he was the admi- 
ration and the envy of all the Lfeon (boys) of the 
district, and quite won the hearts of the girls. 

At last it was agreed that Moran had become a 
man, and was fit to be a warrior. A certain rite, 
better known in Asia than Europe, was performed. 
(See Note A., Appendix), and Moran was no 
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longer a boy, he was an El-moran — a warrior. 
His father, who was wealthy, resolved to rig him 
out in the height of military fashion. For this 
purpose they journeyed to a neighbouring settle- 
ment of Andorobbo — a clan who are despised 
heartily by their distant relatives, the aristocratic 
Masai, on account of their ignoble mode of gain- 
ing a livelihood by the chase. After making the 
Andorobbo quake in their sandals, they chose a 
handsome shield of buffalo hide, beautifully made, 
elliptical in shape, and warranted to stand a tre- 
mendous blow from a spear. The price being 
asked, a bullock was mentioned as the very lowest 
cost price. But the unfortunate maker had to be 
content with a scraggy sheep — and a blow. This 
purchase accomplished — ^f or the Masai never make 
shields or spears, though there is nothing in the 
possession of which they pride themselves so much 
— they returned to the kraal, and then called for 
an El-konono. This is an inferior race kept in 
servitude to the Masai, for whom they make spears 
and swords. They do not go to war, and are not 
allowed to intermarry with their superiors. They 
all speak Masai, though it is believed they have a 
language of their own. In response to the call 
a miserable, half-starved object appeared with a 
selection of most murderous-looking weapons. 
After a careful examination Moran selected a 
spear, with a blade two feet and a half long, a 
wooden handle fifteen inches, and a spike at the 
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end about one foot and a half. The blade had an 
almost uniform width of from two to three inches, 
up to near the top, where it abruptly formed a 
point. A sword and a knobkerry of formidable 
appearance completed his warlike equipment. 

These important acquisitions made, our hero 
now proceeded to dress himself up as became his 
new character. He first worked his hair into a 
mop of strings, those falling over the forehead 
being cut shorter than the rest. Instead of the 
ivory ear-stretcher hitherto used, he put in a 
swell ear ornament formed of a tassel of iron 
chain. Round his neck he put a bracelet of 
coiled wire, and round his wrists a neatlv formed 
bead mitten. On his ankles he bound a strip of 
the black hair of the colobus (monkey) of Central 
Africa. A glorious layer of grease and clay was 
plastered on his head and shoulders. This com- 
pleted, he donned a very neat and handsomely 
decorated kid-skin garment, of very scanty 
dimensions, which served to cover his breast and 
shoulders, but hardly reached below the waist, and 
thus stood forth the complete military masher, 
ready for love or war. 

And now the great step of his life was taken. 
Thus far he had lived in the kraal of the married 
people, and accordingly had to comport himself as 
" only a boy." Now he proceeded to a distant 
kraal in which were none but young, unmarried 
men and women. To keep up his dignity and 
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supply him with food his father provided him 
with a number of bullocks. Reaching the kraal, 
our young friend found himself among a large 
number of splendidly built young savages — indeed 
the most magnificently modelled men conceivable. 
And here let me for the moment pause in my 
story to indulge in a passing word of descrip- 
tion. 

There is, as a rule, not one of the El-moran 
under six feet (I am speaking of a superior clan). 
Their appearance, however, is not suggestive of 
great strength, and they show little of the knotted 
and brawny muscle characteristic of the ideal 
Hercules or typical athlete. The Apollo type is 
the more characteristic form, presenting a smooth- 
ness of outline which might be called almost 
efiominate. In most cases the nose is well raised 
and straight, frequently as good as any Euro- 
pean's (though passing into the negi'o type in the 
lower class, such as Wa-kwafi). The lips also 
vary from the thin and well-formed down to the 
thick and everted. The eyes are bright, with the 
sclerotic whiter than is common in Africa. The 
slits are generally narrow, with a Mongolian up- 
ward slant. The jaws are rarely prognathous, 
while the hair is a cross between the European 
and the negro, rarely in piles, but evenly spread 
over the head. Hair is scarcely in any case seen 
on the face or any part of the body. The cheek- 
bones are in all remarkably prominent, and the 
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head narrow both above and below. The teeth 
and gums of almost every one are such as I have 
already described, though I think I have neglected 
to mention that the two lower middle incisors 
are extracted. Tatooing is not practised, though 
every Masai is branded with five or six marks on 
the thigh. 

Such are the main characteristics of the Bl- 
Moran ; but before we resume our narrative let us 
note a few facts about the young damsels — the 
Ditto — who are soon to be flirting with our hero. 

Happily facts support the verdict of gallantry 
when I say that they are really the best-looking 
girls I have ever met with in Africa. They are 
distinctly; ladylike in both manner and physique. 
Their figures are slender and well formed, without 
the abnoirmal development about the hips charac- 
teristic of the negro. They share, like the men, 
the dark gums, and the bad sets of teeth. The 
hair is shaved off totally, leaving a shiny scalp. 
As to dress, they are very decent, and almost 
classical, if a stinking greasy hide can have any- 
thing to do with things classical. They wear 
a dressed bullock's hide from which the hair 
has been scraped. This is tied over the left 
shoulder, passing under the right arm. A 
beaded belt confines it round the waist, leaving 
only one limb partly exposed. Frequently it is 
slipped off' the shoulder, and depends entirely from 
the waist, leaving the bosom exposed. Their 
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ornaments are of a very remarkable nature. 
Round the legs from the ankles to the knees 
telegraph wire is coiled closely in spiral fashion. 
So awkward is this ornament that the wearer 
cannot walk properly, she cannot sit down or rise 
up hke any other human being, and she cannot 
run. Round the arms she has wire similarly 
coiled both above and below the elbow. Round 
the neck more iron wire is coiled — ^in this case, 
however, horizontally — till the head seems to sit 
on an inverted iron salver. When these orna- 
ments are once on they must remain till finally 
taken off, as it requires many days of painful 
work to fit them into their places. They chafe 
the ankles excessively, and evidently give much 
pain. As they are put on when very young, the 
calf is not allowed to develop, and the conse- 
quence is, that, when grown up the legs remain at 
a uniform thickness from ankle to knee — mere 
animated stilts, in fact. The weight of this 
armour varies according to the wealth of the 
parties, up to thirty pounds. Besides the iron 
wire great quantities of beads and iron chains are 
disposed in various ways round the neck. 

Such, then, were the people that now greeted 
Moran, who, being a novice, had to suffer a good 
deal of chaff from both sexes. He was, however, 
soon initiated into the mysteries of a warrior kraal, 
and had seen a bit of life. The strictest diet 
imaginable was the rule. He had to be content 
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with absolutely nothing but meat and milk. To- 
bacco or snuff, beer or spirits, vegetable food of 
all kinds, even the flesh of all animals except 
cattle, sheep, and goats, were alike eschewed. To 
eat any of those articles was to be degraded — 
to lose caste ; to be offered them was to be in- 
sulted in the deepest manner. As if these rules 
were not strict enough, he must needs not be seen 
eating meat in the kraal, neither must he take it 
along with milk. So many days were devoted 
entirely to the drinking of new milk, and then 
when carnivorous longings came over him he had 
to retire with a bullock to a lonely place in the 
forest, accompanied by some of his comrades, and 
a Ditto to act as cook. Having solemnly made 
certain that there was no trace of milk left on 
their stomachs by partaking of an extremely 
powerful purgative — they killed the bullock either 
with a blow from a rungu, or by stabbing it in the 
back of the neck. They then opened a vein and 
drank the blood fresh from the animal. This pro- 
ceeding of our voracious young friends was a wise 
though repulsive one, as the blood thus drunk 
provided the salts so necessary in the human eco- 
nomy ; for the Masai do not partake of any salt 
in its common form. This sanguinary draught 
concluded, they proceeded to gorge themselves 
on the flesh, eating from morning till night — and 
keeping their cook steadily at work. The half- 
dozen men were quite able to dispose of the entire 
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animal in a few days, and then they returned to 
the kraal to resume the milk diet. 

If they lived an ascetic life in the matter of 
food, they could not be said to do so in other 
ways. Life in the warriors' kraal, as may easily 
be conceived, was promiscuous in a remarkable 
degree. They may, indeed, be described as a colony 
of free lovers (See Appendix). Curiously enough 
the ** sweetheart " system was largely in vogue; 
though no one confined his or her attentions to 
one only. Bach girl, in fact, had several sweet- 
hearts, and, what is still stranger, this seemed to 
give rise to no jealousies. The most perfect 
equality prevailed between the Ditto and Bl- 
moran, and in their savage circumstances it was 
really pleasant to see how common it was for a 
young girl to wander about the camp with her 
arm round the waist of a stalwart warrior. 

Till a war-raid was planned, Moran, our inte- 
resting protege J found he had nothing to do but 
make acquaintances and amuse himself with the 
girls. His cattle were looked after by some poor 
menials, and though the kraal was stationed near 
a dangerous neighbour, yet no fighting took place. 
It was, however, a rule in the warrior kraals that 
no fence for protection was allowed, hence the 
utmost vigilance had to be exercised. Moran 
thus in the course of his duty had frequently to 
act as watch. At other times he practised various 
military evolutions, and he kept up his muscle by 
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the peculiar mode of dancing described in the 
Taveta chapter. Unlike negro tribes, they led what 
might be called a serious Kf e. They had no rollick- 
ing fun, no moonlight dancing, no lively songs, 
no thundering drums. No musical instrument 
whatsoever enlivened the Masai life, and their songs 
were entirely confined to such occasions as the re- 
turn home from a successful raid, or the invoca- 
tion of the deity. As soon as darkness fell upon 
the land, the guard was appointed, the cattle 
milked, and everything hushed up in silence. 

Shortly after joining the kraal, Moran was 
called upon to record his vote in the election of 
a Lytunu and a Lygonani. The Lytunu is a 
warrior elected by a number of kraals as their 
captain or leader, with absolute power of life and 
death. He is their judge in cases of dispute. 
He directs their battles, though, curiously enough, 
he does not lead his men, but like the general of 
a civilized army, he stands aside and watches 
the progress of the fight under the direct com- 
mand of the Lygonani. If, however, he sees 
symptoms of his men wavering, he forthwith 
precipitates himself with his body-guard into the 
battle. Of course he holds his office purely 
on sufferance, and if he fails to give satisfac- 
tion he is summarily deposed. This, indeed, is 
almost the only attempt at a form of government. 
Each war-district elects its own Lytunu. The 
Lygonani^ again, is a very different personage. 
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He is tlie public pleader of a kraal, leads and 
guides the debate in cases of dispute. To be 
sucli arragant and pugnacious savages, tbe Masai 
are the most remarkable speakers and debaters 
imaginable. In some American novels we have 
the Indian belauded for his eloquence and dignity, 
but commend me to the Masai for grace and 
oratorial power, for order and decorum in debate ; 
and, indeed, for most of the good qualities which 
in these days are conspicuous by their absence 
in our own House of Talking. Not that their 
genius in this Une is always worthily applied; 
for in their finical persistency in talking out a 
question they might even beat our Parliamentary 
Obstructionists. They wUl spend days discussing 
the most trivial question — nothing, indeed, can 
be settled without endless talk. But we must 
proceed with our history. 

The Lytunu and Lygonani having been elected, 
a raid to the coast was determined on. For a 
month they devoted themselves to an indis- 
pensable, though somewhat revolting, prepara- 
tion. This consisted in their retiring in smaU 
parties to the forest, and there gorging them- 
selves with beef. This they did under the belief 
that they were storing up a supply of muscle an^ 
ferocity of the most pronounced type. This 
strange process being finished, and. the day fixed 
on, the women of the kraal went outside before 
sunrise, with grass dipped in the cream of a 
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cow's milk. Then they danced and invoked 
Ngai for a favourable issue to the enterprise, 
after which they threw the grass in the direction 
of the enemy. The young men spent several 
hours at their devotions, howling out in the most 
ludicrous street-singer fashion, " A man Ngai-ai ! 
Aman Mbaratien I " (" We pray to God I We pray 
to Mbaratien ! "). Previous to this, however, a 
party had been sent to the chief lybon of the 
lilasai — ^Mbaratien — to seek advice as to the 
time of their start, and to procure medicines to 
3]iake them successful. On their return the 
party mustered, and set off. It was a remarkable 
sight to behold these bloated young cut-throats 
on the march, and it is almost an impossibility to 
convey any clear picture of their appearance in 
words. The Frontispiece illustration, however, 
will help to some extent. 

Let us pause and in imagination watch some 
enthusiastic young ditto buckling on the armour 
of her knight. First there is tied round his neck, 
whence it falls in flowing lengths, the naiberey a 
piece of cotton, six feet long, two feet broad, and 
a longitudinal stripe of coloured cloth sewed down 
the middle of it. Over his shoulders is placed a 
huge cape of kites' feathers — a regular heap of 
them. The kid-skin garment which hangs at his 
shoulder is now folded up, and tied tightly round 
his waist like a belt, so as to leave his arms free. 
His hair is tied into two pigtails, one before and 
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one behind. On his head is placed a remarkable 
object formed of ostrich feathers stuck in a band 
of leather, the whole forming an elliptically- 
shaped head-gear. This is placed diagonally in a 
line beginning under the lower lip and running 
in front of the ear to the crown. His legs are or- 
namented with flowing hair of the colobus, resem- 
bling wings. His bodily adornment is finished off 
by the customary plastering of oil. His simd or 
sword is now attached — it does not hang — to his 
right side ; and through the belt is pushed the 
skull-smasher or knobkerry, which may be thrown 
at an app™«hing enem,. or «., g iv/tha,uietus 
to a disabled one. His huge shield in his left 
hand and his great spear in his right complete 
his extraordinary equipment. For the rest you 
must imagine an Apollo-like form and the face of 
a fiend, and you have before you the beau-ideal 
of a Masai warrior. He takes enormous pride in 
his weapons, and would part with everything he 
has rather than his spear. He glories in his scars, 
as the true laurel and decorative marks of one 
who dehghts in battles. 

With astonishing hardihood, Moran and his 
comrades, thus terribly arrayed, shaped their 
course towards Swahili-land ; for, strangely 
enough, they have found that they can lift the 
cattle with greater impunity there than anywhere 
else — in spite of the Swahili guns and a large 
population. The reason is the complete absence 
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of anything like patriotism or public spirit among 
the coast people. Their argument is that they 
receive no benefit from the cattle of their neigh- 
bours. " We get neither meat nor milk," they say ; 
" why, therefore, should we fight for the preserva- 
tion of your cattle ? " With a consummate know- 
ledge of the region, the Masai warriors threaded 
their way by special pathways, passing Taveta, 
and crossing the Nyika. Nearing the coast, 
they stowed themselves away in the bush, while a 
few of the bravest went forward to spy out the 
land, knowing, however, full well that the very 
sight of one of their number was quite sufficient 
to stampede a hundred Wa-nyika or Wa-digo. 
Sadi, indeed, told me that on one occasion he 
actually met some of these spies in the town of 
Mombasa at midnight. This is, I think, doubtful, 
but it shows what they are considered capable of ; 
and there can be no doubt as to the astonishing 
hardihood of these scouts. Stories are continually 
heard to that effect, thus rendering the Masai a 
terror in the land ; and it is a fact that they have 
even reached Bagamoyo, opposite Zanzibar. 

The raid was, of course, successful, and our 
savage friends returned in great glee. On 
reaching their homes, however, matters had 
to be squared up, and the spoil divided. So 
many head of the captured cattle were set apart 
as the portion of the lybon Mbaratien, who 
had directed them so well, and whose medicines 
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had been so potent. Then followed a san- 
guinary scene over the apportionment of the 
remainder. There wa^ no attempt at a fair 
division. The braver men and bullies of the 
party, consulting only their own desires, took 
possession of such cattle as pleased them, and 
dared the rest to come and seize them. The 
understood rule was that if any warrior could 
hold his own in single combat against all comers 
for three days, the cattle were his. And thus 
began the real fighting of the expedition, reveal- 
ing sickening sights of savage ferocity. There 
were more warriors killed over the division of 
the spoil than in the original capturing of it. 
To kill a man in this manner was considered 
all fair and above board. Blood feuds were 
unknown, a man not being considered worth 
avenging who could not hold his own life safe. 
If, however, a man was murdered treacherously, 
the criminal had to pay forty-nine bullocks. Our 
young warrior, as he was only as yet winning 
his spurs, had to be content with the honour and 
glory of the raid, and he had the modesty not to 
pit himself against abler and more ferocious 
fighters. It must be remembered that the cattle 
thus captured did not remain the property of 
the successful warriors. A warrior can have 
no property, and hence they all became his 
father's. 

The spoil being divided, the party were next 
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able to do full honour to the men lost in the raid — 
those being considered worthy of all praise " who 
rmh into the field, and foremost fighting fall ;" 
while men who die ignobly at home are only 
worthy to be despised and thrown to the vultures* 
Hence the warriors howled and jumped into 
the air in the dance, till the dead were duly 
commemorated. 

In this manner, Moran saw a good deal of 
fighting, and soon rose to fame in many a cam- 
paign to D-kambani, Galla-land, the Coast- region, 
Suk, Kavirondo, Elgumi, and Nandi. The two 
latter tribes proved to be the most difficult to 
deal with, the one from its great numbers, the 
other from its fighting powers. 

Civil war next broke out, and he had to proceed 
to the assistance of his brethren of Naivasha, who 
were hard pressed by the Wa-kwafi. In these 
civil wars, the affair was gone about in a 
very civilized fashion. Sudden and unexpected 
attacks were not indulged in. A cause of war was 
first discovered — probably, as in more civilized 
countries, merely to keep their hands in or as an 
outlet for internal unrest. Preliminaries were 
then settled most amicably, and the stakes 
arranged. A place was next chosen as the field 
of battle, and to this all the warriors of the two 
districts came with their cattle and young women. 
As the fighting would be protracted, a truce was 
declared, while kraals were built in the opposing 
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camps. A certain number then proceeded from 
both sides, and like gladiators in the arena, they 
closed in furious strife, spurred to deeds of daring 
by the women on both sides. The Wa-kwafi 
were the conquerors, and the cattle of the Masai 
fell into their hands; and following up their 
advantage, they nearly drove their brethren from 
the entire region. (Of this war I have already 
•spoken.) 

As a mild relief, and a variation from these 
serious matters, it was the dearest delight of our 
swaggering young friend Moran to " draw the 
badger '* in the person of the Swahili porters who 
might be meekly endeavouring to pass through his 
country. These he would dub " donkeys," in allu- 
sion to their being burden-bearers like those inte- 
resting quadrupeds. He could keep the kraal in a 
roar of delight, as he described how he had fright- 
ened this one out of his wits, or spitted another 
on his spear, or smashed the skuU of a third 
into jelly. The senengfe and the beads he received 
from the traders, he, of course, did not keep 
himself, but divided among his sweethearts of the 
kraal. 

And so with war and women, life passed in 
happy fashion. His demeanour was serious, and 
his expression ferocious, though he acquired an 
aristocratic hauteur truly striking. He showed 
curiosity in a dignii&ed manner. He rarely 
indulged in vulgar laughter, and smilinsf was 
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hardly possible on a face which could only be 
called fiendish. 

He passed some twenty years in this manner. 
At last his father was found to be on the point 
of death, and he was sent for. Shortly after his 
arrival, the old man succumbed. It was not 
thought necessary to recognize this common- 
place occurrence in any way whatever, and 
therefore, Moran lost no time in picking up the 
corpse and throwing it outside the kraal. Next 
morning, he smiled grimly as on going out, he 
kicked aside some freshly-picked bones, and 
glanced at some disgusting hyenas slinking away, 
in company with marabout storks, while vultures 
flapped grossly overhead. 

He was now sole heir of his father's herds, for 
his younger brothers did not receive a single 
head of cattle, though they had captured in their 
raids considerable numbers of them. Any they 
might secure now, however, would be their own 
property. Moran decidedly preferred the free 
and easy life of the warrior's kraal, but, alas ! he 
discovered, not that he was becoming bald or 
developing grey hairs, but that he could not 
take the regulation dose of purgative as 
formerly. From this, coupled with the fact that 
he could not take such liberties with his stomach, 
he gathered that he was not quite so strong as 
formerly. We can imagine how he would curse 
his luck and look fiendish on discovering this 
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unpalatable ta-uth. There was nothing for it but 
to marry, and become a staid and respectable 
member of society. He had sown his wild 
oats. 

Casting about, he fixed upon a damsel after 
his heart. The preliminaries having been 
arranged — the number of bullocks to be paid, 
Ac. — she was sealed to him. Then an operation 



was performed on the damsel (See Appendix). 
Recovered from its effects, she had to wait till the 
calving season, as abundance of milk is an indis- 
pensable requisite in the honeymoon. Meanwhile, 
she allowed her hair to grow till it assumed the 
appearance of an old shoe-brush clotted up with 
blacking. Bound the head she wore a band of 
cowries from which depended a number of strings. 
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forming in fact the bridal veil. At last the happy 
day arrived, and the final seal was put upon the 
marriage by both parties disposing of their chain 
earrings, and substituting a double disc of copper- 
wire arranged spirally. The lady also shaved her 
head, laid aside the garment of the ditto, and clothed 
herself with two skins, one suspended from the 
waist, the other from the shoulder. Strangest of 
all, however, and strikingly indicative of the fact 
that he had exchanged the spear for the distaff, 
Moran had actually to wear the garment of a 
ditto for one month. Just imagine what fun it 
would be in this staid and dignified country of 
ours, if a young man had to spend his honeymoon 
in a cast-off suit of his wife's maiden clothes. 
What our friend's feelings were in this guise, I 
do not know, and this veracious chronicle does 
not admit of conjecture. 

And now Moran's sole idea was to rear a brood 
of young cattle-lifters, and so that he got them, 
he was not very particular as to the manner of it. 
He was not jealous, asked no awkward questions, 
and employed no spies. If a friend should visit 
him, he was hospitable in a degree not consistent 
with a high level of morality. We shall here 
prudently follow his example of non-inquisitive- 
ness ; for we might find that the domestic affairs 
of our fi^iend's household will not bear a too 
curious scrutiny. 

He was now wholly a changed being — as indeed 
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who is not when he gets married? His strict 
rules of diet were abandoned, and, though meat 
and milk were still the main items of his eating, 
he could now vary it with vegetable food, obtained 
by his wife from neighbouring agricultural tribes. 
Luxuries, also, he might now indulge in. He 
sported a fancy snuff-box and tobacco-box of ivory 
or rhinoceros' horn, and delighted to rap up its 
contents as he handed it to a friend. He chewed 
tobacco (mixed always with natron), though he 
never smoked. Then, as often as convenient, 
he liked to foregather with his friends, and have 
a jolly carouse over beer or mead. 

It is pleasant to know that with this change in 
his mode of life there was a corresponding 
alteration (very much for the better) in his views 
of things. He delighted to talk with the traders 
whom before he had gloried in killing or annoying, 
and would in token of good-wiU cordially exchange 
the courtesies of life by spitting upon them and 
being spat upon. In his conversation he showed 
an intelligence far superior to any specimen of the 
Bantu tribes. He had no suspicions, and was 
communicative about his affairs and beliefs. He 
would even at times exercise a friendly guardian- 
ship of passing traders, and was able to ward off 
many a disaster by judicious warning. He was not 
stinted in his presents, and generally gave far more 
than he got. He has been known even to protect 
strayed porters, and tend sick men left behind. 
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The softening down of his ferocity reacted upon 
his face. The habitual scowl gradually died away, 
and was replaced by a more pleasing and genial 
expression. His thoughts turned more to the 
strange mystery of life. He, alas ! had little that 
was cheering to look forward to. He believed in 
the existence of a Supreme Being, and yet had not 
the faintest conception of an after-life. Unlike 
the men of the Bantu races, he did not believe in 
ghosts or spirits. He had no theory of dreams, 
and did not imagine like the negro that when he 
dreamed he was really experiencing all that was 
passing through his brain, and that his soul or 
spirit was actually knocking around somewhere, 
having a good time of it, unclogged by his body. 
Moran believed nothing of that ; indeed whether 
he had any idea on the subject, I have not been 
able to determine. When the man died, he was 
finished utterly, except so far as he might go 
piecemeal to build up the body of a hyena, a 
vulture, or a marabout stork. The Masai believe 
in annihilation. To bury a corpse would, they 
think, be to poison the soil : it must be thrown 
to the wild beasts without ceremony. 

In connection with the decided belief of the 
Masai in a God, it may be noted that they have also 
some minor deity called Neiterkob — apparently, 
as far as I could learn, an earth spirit. They 
have faith in witchcraft, though the power of the 
lybon, or medicine-man, lies not in any innate 
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power of his own, but in his power of intercession 
with Ngai, who works through him, and imparts 
magical virtues to various objects. Their con- 
ception of the Deity seems to be marvellously 
vague. I was NgSi. My lamp was Ngai. Ngai 
was in the steaming holes. His house was in the 
eternal snows of Kilimanjaro. In fact, whatever 
struck them as strange or incomprehensible, that 
they at once assumed had some connection with 
Ngai. Their prayers to him were incessant. 
Nothing could be done without hours of howling, 
whether it was to seek direction where to 
slaughter their enemies, or to ward off a disease. 
The most sacred thing among them is the grass. 
Held in the hand, or tied in a sprig to the dress, 
it is a sign of welcome and peace. Thrown at any 
one, or into some mysterious place, it is an invoca- 
tion for a blessing on the person, or a propitiatory 
offering. Next to the grass comes the milk. No 
liberties may be taken with it. The milk must 
be drawn into calabashes specially reserved for 
its reception, into which water is not allowed 
to enter — cleanliness being ensured by wood- 
ashes. To boil it is a heinous offence, and 
would be accounted a sufficient reason for 
massacring a caravan. It is believed that the 
cattle would cease to give milk. The cows, it 
may be remarked, are never milked except in the 
dark. 

Moran found married life sadly dull after his 
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warrior experiences, and to kill time he accom- 
panied one or two war-parties. But that was 
exceptional. His time henceforward was chiefly 
occupied in eternal and interminable discussions 
on the most trivial questions, or wandering long 
distances on visits to his friends, while his wife 
stayed at home to milk the cattle, or occasionally 
made journeys to neighbouring hostile tribes to 
buy grain. She, however, was in her element 
when a caravan came round, and then she enjoyed 
the double pleasure of an intrigue and a lovely 
present of iron wire and beads. 

In time Moran's first wife became old and ugly, 
and he took to himself a second — the former 
being stripped of all her iron wire for the purpose 
of decking the new comer. At last the day closed 
for both of them, and one after the other, they 
formed the subject of horrible hyenas' laughter. 
These fierce creatures, with the vultures and the 
storks, tore their flesh under the light of the moon. 
Nothing remained but a couple of grim skulls and 
some bloody bones when the sun rose over the 
grassy plain in the morning ; and the young ur- 
chins of the kraal kicked them about and laughed 
as they threw them at one another. 

Such is the history of the common-place life of 
Moran as retailed to me by men who had lived 
with him as boy, warrior, and husband, and for 
whose accuracy and truthfulness I can vouch. 
The next traveller will listen to the same story, 
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and will doubtless be able to verify the main 
features of the narrative. 

Before closing this chapter it may not be out 
of place to say a few words regarding a tribe of 
people whom I have referred to as the Andorobbo. 
This tribe — the Wa-ndorobbo of the Wa-swahili 
— is a small race of people scattered over Masai- 
land, who gain their entire livelihood by the 
chase. They neither keep cattle nor cultivate 
the land. The antelope, the buffalo, and the 
elephant supply them with such meat as they 
may desire, while they always find neighbouring 
tribes less skilful in hunting, eager to exchange 
vegetable food for game. The elephant, however, 
seems .to be their staple food, and as a rule the 
Andorobbo are to be found only where those 
animals abound ; as, for instance, in the dense 
forests of Kenia and Kikuyu, the forest-clad 
escarpment of Mati, the top of Elgeyo, Maragwet, 
Chibcharagnani, Bum, Dondolfe, &c. They are 
rarely found in numbers, and usually in very 
small villages, so that there is nothing like tribal 
life among them. They enjoy considerable immu- 
nity from attack by the Masai, as they are sources 
of wealth to the latter by attracting the coast 
traders ; usually, too, the Masai fall heir to a 
considerable share of the ivory. They also act 
as go-betweens or middlemen in getting the 
married people the vegetable food they require. 
To such an extent is this system carried, that on 
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the plateau to the east of Naivasha, at a place 
called by the traders Mianzi-ni, a very large 
village of Andorobbo have altogether given up 
hunting, and subsist entirely by buying vegetable 
food from the Wa-kikuyu and selling it again to 
the Masai, or it may be the traders. 

The language spoken by the Andorobbo is 
allied to that of the Masai, but they can all speak 
the latter in its purity. They build regular 
villages, and in general appearance they resemble 
the inferior class of the Masai. As I have already 
remarked, they make the buffalo-hide shields of 
the warriors, as well as the coarse earthen cooking- 
pots of the women. They are on the whole looked 
upon as a species of serf, and treated accordingly. 
Their transactions with the traders must be done 
secretly, or everything would be stolen from 
them. 

In hunting the elephant the Andorobbo use a 
peculiar weapon. In shape it is like the rammer 
of a cannon, the heavy head being intended to 
give additional weight in dealing a blow. In the 
thickened part is placed a weapon like a short but 
thick arrow, fifteen inches long, the head of the 
arrow being smeared over with the deadly poison 
of the murju. The whole spear is little short of 
eight feet. With this the elephant is attacked 
at close quarters, the arrow part driven into 
the great brute, and being loosely fixed in the 
handle, it remains when the latter is withdrawn. 
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Another arrow is then affixed, and the same 
operation performed. It is said that an elephant 
will live a very short time after being thus stabbed, 
and entire herds are killed without one escaping, 
80 dexterous and daring are these hunters. The 
Andorobbo also use the ordinary bow and arrow, 
but only for the smaller game. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THROUGH KAVIBONDO TO VICTORIA. NYANZA. 

The people (Wa-kwafi) of Njemps presented an 
interesting study to the observer as throwing 
light upon the origin of the various small tribes 
which people Africa. Unquestionably Masai in 
race, and only separated from that tribe through 
the loss of their cattle and the consequent neces- 
sity of breaking their cherished convictions by 
* cultivating the soil, they had developed new 
ideas, manners, and customs in a comparatively 
short period. ^ 

They did not by any means supply an argument 
in favour of the vegetarians; for in personal 
appearance they had distinctly degenerated, and 
could not for a moment compete with their 
aristocratic carnivorous brethren of Lykipia. 
This was especially noticeable among the women, 
•who had lost their slender, genteel shape and 
acquired the ill-proportioned, unwieldy contour of 
the negress. Perhaps an exception might be 
made in favour of the young women, many of 
whom were well-formed and characterized by 
most pleasing and interesting manners. 
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The colony consisted of two villages — Njemps 
of Guaso Tigirish, close to our camp, and Njemps 
of Guaso na Nyuki. The houses were of the hay- 
cock order, with floors beneath the level of the 
ground, very small and badly built. They were 
surrounded by a double fence of thorns, which, 
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however, are a greater source of danger than of 
protection, as in this dry climate they become 
like tinder, and consequently can be set on fire 
easily. If this were done at several points 
simultaneously, the inhabitants could easily be 
burned to death. 

G g 2 
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In a hazy sort of way they try to keep up the 
distinction between the married and the unmarried 
people, very little work being expected of the 
latter, and the sweetheart system being preserved. 
They all, however, occupy the same village, and 
of course the young men cannot afford to live 
on meat, though they always come in for the 
lion's share when any of it is going. When 
parties go off on war-raids, they also contrive 
to eat a bullock by way of getting up their 
courage. 

They lead upon the whole a very miserable life, 
ever threatened with destruction by the Masai, 
who have swept off several villages and all their 
cattle. The soil being the very richest loam, 
brought down from the mountains and spread 
over a comparatively level plain to the south of 
the lake, it is capable of producing anything; only 
the extreme dryness of the air and the very small 
annual rainfall, confined to a couple of months, 
keeps it sterile and barren. To obviate this un- 
happy circumstance the Wa-kwafi have developed 
a wonderfully ingenious system of irrigation by 
artificial canals of (for them) great magnitude. 
They construct dams across the deep channel of 
the Guaso Tigirish and thus raise the level of the 
water to that of the plain, and then, by an 
intricate system of channels, they spread the 
precious fluid over a large area, and raise their 
millet and melons. These products form almost 
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